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— TrRusT CoMPANY SECTION of the American Bankers’ Asso- 

ciation held an interesting meeting at Richmond, Va., last 
month, a report of which will be found elsewhere in this issue of the 
MAGAZINE. 

Owing to their names some confusion has arisen in the public mind 
regarding the nature of these institutions. The trust companies are 
not trusts in the sense ordinarily used. They are institutions prepared 
to conserve and manage accumulations of capital and to carry on 
financial transactions entrusted to them. The ordinary industrial 
trust or combination deals with its own capital and resources, in the 
interests of its stockholders and copartners. The trust company deals 
largely with the property of others, to which the capital of its own 
stockholders bears a comparatively small proportion. The trust com- 
pany is akin to the ordinary bank in that it makes its profits from the 
services rendered to its customers in the management of their finan- 
cial affairs. The industrial trust makes its profits from the manage- 
ment of property technically its own. 

For several years the trust companies have sent delegates to the 
conventions of the American Bankers’ Association. These delegates 
have met in a special convention of their own and have heard papers 
and addresses and conducted discussions upon questions peculiarly 
connected with the corporations they represent. The trust companies 
being institutions of modern times, growing up with the growth of 
wealth and the necessity of its more intelligent and thorough man- 
agement, have felt of late years the necessity of explaining their dis- 
tinguishing functions. The papers read at the meetings of the trust 
company section have been intelligent and satisfactory to any out- 
sider who desires to learn the nature of the business conducted by 
these institutions. 

Broadly speaking, the trust companies bear very much the same 
relation to the owners of accumulated wealth in the United States as 
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the solicitors do to the wealthy classes in England, although they 
also exercise other functions which make them extremely valuable to 
the active business community. The frequent failures of solicitors in 
England reported during recent years, and the great losses suffered 
by their clients, bring into strong contrast the greater reliability of the 
trust companies in carrying on this class of business. 

The proceedings of the Trust Company Section at the Richmond 
convention offer, in their real practical and thorough elucidation of 
certain phases of the business of the companies, a great contrast to 
the proceedings of the main section of the convention. They were 
sober, business-like papers, presented in a business-like manner, and 
were listened to with courtesy and strict attention, although they 
would no doubt be called tedious and dull by those attending the con- 
vention for entertainment more than instruction. In former years 
the papers read before the trust section have dealt with the methods 
and resources of the companies in managing estates and directing in- 
vestments for the owners of wealth. The papers at the recent con- 
vention dealt more exclusively with the operations of the companies in 
connection with new enterprises and corporations which make the com- 
panies the intermediaries between themselves and the general public. 

The paper of HENRY J. BOWDOIN, on the ‘‘ Duties and Liabilities 
of Trust Companies Acting as Transfer Agents and Registrars,” 
throws light on the dealings of the companies with the corporations 
and enterprises that in modern days derive their funds from the gen- 
eral public without regard to the location of those who furnish these 
funds. When corporations began to be organized, they were, and in 
many cases still are, formed by the contributions of individuals living 
in the same general locality and to a certain extent acquainted with 
each other. With the growth of the country and the tendency of 
surplus wealth to flow to certain money centers, all boundaries of lo- 
cality from which money was derived were more or less obliterated, 
and the particular money received by any enterprise can to-day with 
difficulty be traced to its original source. A new enterprise seeking 
funds makes the trust company the intermediary between itself and 
the great ocean of money waiting investment. The purchaser of the 
security offered knows more of the trust company than he does of 
the enterprise or corporation in whose securities he invests. The 
securities, when transferred from hand to hand, are transferred on 
books kept by the trust company. The latter becomes the responsible 
agent. Mr. BowDOIN’s paper discusses the relations of the trust com- 
pany to the issuer of the security and the investor, and its duties and 
responsibilities as the agent of both parties. 

Another paper in a similar vein was that by Mr. JoHN E. BoRNE, 
President of the Colonial Trust Company, of New York, on the 
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‘Proper Conservative Attitude of Trust Companies Toward Corpor- 
ate Enterprises.” He pointed out with great force and clearness the 
care which the trust company should exercise to avoid being made the 
vehicle of floating unsound or doubtful undertakings. 

WILLIAM A. CARR, Treasurer of the Union Trust Company, of 
Pittsburg, presented a paper on the ‘‘ Advantage of Operating Safe- 
Deposit Vaults in Connection with a Trust Company.” What he says 
about the advantage of advertising is particularly interesting and can 
be read with advantage by bankers as welt as by the managers of 
trust companies and safe-deposit vaults. ‘‘Trust Company Adver- 
tising”’ was the subject of an interesting and practical paper by RIcH- 
ARD L. CRAMPTON, of the Northern Trust Company, Chicago. It 
is, perhaps, needless to say that the great value of advertising is fully 
appreciated by the alert managers of these institutions, though nat- 
urally considerable diversity of opinion was expressed as to the meth- 
ods best calculated to secure satisfactory results. As the trust com- 
panies are seeking banks as their customers, particularly in the mat- 
ter of securing deposits, an advertising medium that circulates among 
bankers and is regarded as the best exponent of their interests will no 
doubt be found the most valuable advertising medium which the trust 
companies can use. 

The papers by Mr. SQUIRE, of the Guardian Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, of Mr. HEURTLEY, of the Northern Trust Company, of 
Chicago, and by Mr. PAINE, of the Trust Company of New York, as 
well as the discussions of the various subjects, were all instructive and 
of sound practical benefit to all interested in the growth of the trust 
companies of the United States. 





i tt 
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THE REFUNDING PROVISIONS in the act of March 14, 1900, were 
criticised by Mr. WALKER HILL, in his address at the recent conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association. He said that ‘‘ $839,000,- 
000 out of about $1,026,000,000 of Government bonds bearing three, 
four and five per cent. interest, and payable in coin, may be refunded 
into two per cent. gold bonds. That is, to be assured of gold in pay- 
ment of the interest and principal of these bonds they must be read- 
justed, as it were, into two per cent. obligations on the sixteen to one 
or fifty per cent. basis, as you may say, so far as interest is concerned.” 
This is hardly accurate, as the Government does not say to the hold- 
ers of the coin bonds bearing five, four and three per cent. interest, 
‘‘you must, if you desire gold bonds, take two per cent. gold bonds 
at an even exchange.” The Government, under the law, not only 
gives the two per cent. gold bonds in exchange for the coin bonds, 
but it pays in cash the present value of the difference in interest, cal- 
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culated at the rate of two and three-quarters per cent. up to the date 
of the maturity of the coin bonds. No banker should complain of or 
deprecate this arrangement. No banker or individual is forced to 
make the exchange. Asa further advantage to banks making the 
exchange, the tax on circulating notes based upon the new bonds is 
fixed at one-half of one per cent. per annum instead of one per cent. 
levied on circulation secured by a deposit of the old bonds. Of course 
National banks only can avail themselves of the two per cent. bonds 
as a basis of circulation. The new law does not offer sufficient in- 
ducements to State banks well established to surrender privileges un- 
der State law which give them advantages over National banks. 





en ee 
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A BANK CREDIT CURRENCY was considered by two of the speak- 
ers at the late bankers’ convention at Richmond. CHARLEs A. 
CONANT, in his paper on ‘‘ The Financial Future of the United States,” 
clearly recognized the need of providing the country with the most 
effective machinery for carrying on production and exchange. He 
said: ‘‘If greater elasticity and freedom in note issues at home will 
make credit cheaper and more plentiful in the South and West and 
increase their capacity to produce cotton goods and to move their 
products, the benefits of a more elastic banking system should be con- 
sidered without prejudice by every American banker. The reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest in sections where it is abnormally high will 
not mean smaller profits to the banks, but the larger and safer busi- 
ness which comes with increased commercial prosperity.” Governor 
TYLER, in his address of welcome, also suggested that the basis for 
the security of circulating notes should be broadened. 

Mr. HILL, in his annual address as president of the association, 
thought that the sentiment of the country, as indicated by Congres- 
sional action, was not yet prepared to accept a bank currency based 
on the principle of the Baltimore plan. The fact is that the senti- 
ment of the country is supposed to be such that the extension of any 
privilege whatever to banks will for many years to come doubtless be 
made the subject of attack by those who sustain their political life by 
agitation. If Congress had embodied the Baltimore principle of cir- 
culation in the bill, instead of extending slightly as it has done the 
present system of circulation based on bonds, the banking provisions 
of the bill would not have been any more bitterly attacked than they 
were during the recent campaign. The argument of those who 
oppose bank circulation is that the privilege of issuing paper, as well 
as coined money, should be retained by the Government and not 
granted to private corporations. This doctrine is based on the fallacy 
that the credit representatives of money are real money, and it is on 
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this fallacy that most modern financial heresies are based. The issue 
of paper money by the Government has tended since 1862 to strengthen 
this fallacv in men’s minds. There are those even among the friends 
of a bank credit currency who seem to deprecate any further agitation 
of the question. It is, however, just as necessary to the future com- 
mercial and financial prominence of the United States that the bank 
currency question shall be settled right as that the question of the 
standard of value be settled right. 

The great commercial growth of the United States, the extension 
of foreign markets, and the effect of all this in affording remunera- 
tive employment to all the population, has hardly begun to be real- 
ized. There never were greater grounds for demanding a scientific 
bank circulation, such as would adjust itself to these new conditions. 
The tendency to greater development of the productive forces and 
commercial interests of the country, which have gained so much head- 
way in the last few years, will continue at all events, but this devel- 
opment would undoubtedly be aided by a careful revision of some of 
the features of the American banking system. | 





THE CONVENTION AT RICHMOND brought even more clearly to 
view the tendency manifested by the delegates at previous conven- 
tions to grow impatient with long speeches or addresses, however im- 
portant the subjects treated. The sentiment was in favor of a class 
of oratory which would be more appropriate at gatherings for social 
purposes than at the sessions of a body supposed to be gathered for 
serious consultation on important subjects related to the banking 
business. 

The social features of the annual conventions have been growing 
more and more prominent ever since it has become the custom for the 
banking interests in the progressive cities of the country to bid against 
each other for the privilege of being the locality in which the conven- 
tion is held. No doubt one great purpose of the association was to 
encourage social intercourse and personal acquaintance among the 
bankers of the country. But while the founders of the organization 
recognized this, they also understood that earnest discussion and in- 
struction in regard to financial, economic, and monetary and banking 
questions were within the province of the association. 

The tendency of late years has been to relegate the serious work 
of the associated bankers to the committees and to the secretary’s 
office as the representative of the executive council, and with this 
tendency it is natural that the council so trusted to do all the heavy 
work should acquire more and more power, and that the annual con- 
vention of the delegates should become merely a ratification meeting 
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of the decrees of the council. The average delegate who goes to the 
conventions goes to be entertained and amused. The council, with 
the committees, prepares the solid part of the programme, invites men 
of reputation and distinction to prepare speeches and papers on import- 
ant banking subjects, and the bankers in the city honored by the 
meeting prepare the programme of entertainment. The two parts of 
the programme, one for instruction and the other for amusement, are 
beginning to clash more and more. As was said in one well-consid- 
ered dispatch from the convention: ‘‘ The irritation manifested when 
a speaker exceeded his time evidenced a growing sentiment for short 
speeches and impromtu debates. No eloquence was sufficient to over- 
come this objection.” There were calls of ‘‘ time,” whenever a sub- 
ject required careful elucidation. 

From the standpoint of the average delegate the argument in 
favor of this attitude is.that all the instructive papers, which require 
close attention, can be better read in the printed proceedings, and fall 
dead upon the ears of an audience who wish to devote their time to 
the social pleasures of the occasion. This view has an appearance of 
reason. But considering it more carefully, it will be seen that it 
must eventually react on the usefulness of the association as an edu- 
cator of the banking community. When the proceedings are issued 
it is to be doubted whether many bankers find time to read them. 
They would be more apt to be read by those who had heard the 
addresses and papers delivered than by those who did not hear them. 
But this is not the main objection. The distinguished gentlemen who 
are called upon to prepare papers on subjects germane to the banking 
business are entitled to a certain consideration. They are willing to 
prepare these papers, often involving much labor and research, almost 
gratuitously, because of the eclat which ought to attend the personal 
delivery of them. 

A prominent or studious man, who has devoted time and labor 
to the preparation of his subject, desires above all things respectful 
attention. It is insulting to such a man to have his effort received 
with impatience, and to be relegated to cold type almost without a 
hearing. It is doubly insulting to a speaker to be denied the attention 
to which he is entitled as a student and expert, when men whose only 
claim is that they control large banking capital are listened to. Unless 
this is remedied, it will become impossible for the association to obtain 
men in the first ranks of economical and financial knowledge to 
address the conventions. The remedy is not far to seek. The 
instructive and thorough-going papers by experts should be allotted 
special hours and places for their presentation. The more frivolous 
portion of the delegates, to whom such papers are confessedly a bore, 
need not attend, while the larger mass who desire instruction as well 
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as amusement can listen without having their attention distracted by 
the half-hidden impatience of what is probably a small minority. 

At a meeting of the Canadian Bankers’ Association the writer 
was struck by the polite and considerate attention accorded to speaker 
after speaker on a rather extended programme. It was remarked to 
a friend, a banker from the United States, that the delegates to a 
convention of similar character in the United States would never sit 
out such long, though carefully studied, addresses. He replied that 
the ability to do so implied culture and education of a high average. 

The annual work of the American Bankers’ Association is doubt- 
less extending the usefulness and the prestige of the organization. 
This is the practical work that appeals to practical men. But there 
are among the bankers of the United States a large body of educated 
and cultured men, to whom, through long experience, what are called 
practical and live questions by the novitiates and tyros, are as much 
of a bore as the discussions of deeper and more intricate features of 
high finance are to the men as yet incapable of appreciating their 
importance. Those who are just learning the multiplication table con- 
sider the calculus rather tiresome, while adeptsin the latter are rather 
bored when assailed with the trite fact that twice two make four. 

In fact, the system of banking in the United States brings into 
the banking business men of all grades of culture. All these grades 
are in attendance at the conventions. The programme should be 
arranged so that the audiences will be suited with entertainment 
according to their desire and capacity. 





———o 
os 


THE EARLY WORK OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
was spoken of depreciatingly by a banker of national reputation at 
the Richmond Convention, who remarked ‘‘ that only a few years 
ago the American Bankers’ Association was a little one- horse organ- 
ization. Now it is a great institution.” 

The association has made great progress in membership and re- 
sources during the last five years, and the possibilities of further 
progress are just as great as they were five years ago. There is nearly 
as large a proportion of bankers in the country who do not belong to 
the association as there was five years ago. The United States Gov- 
ernment itself was a little one-horse affair in 1789 when the Federal 
Constitution first went into operation. Its Constitution, however, 
contained the germs of its future greatness and also of many of the 
political difficulties which have been encountered in its progress to- 
wards its present greatness. 

At the convention at Richmond, a committee appointed to revise 
the constitution of the association, reported, and the main part of 
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their revision was simply verbal. None of the principal features, 
adopted by the association at the commencement of its organization, 
was changed. The main change made was in relation to the amount 
of dues to be paid by members, and this was a reduction to induce 
smaller banks to join. In fact, it was a return to a lower scale of 
dues which had been in force in the past. 

The association was never a one-horse organization in its environ- 
ment at any date since its commencement. Like the United States 
during the Civil War, it had its time of stress and contest. The 
period from 1886 to 1895 was one during which the organization of 
State associations of bankers was a prominent feature in banking his- 
tory. It was the successful example of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation that encouraged the formation of the State associations. 
But there is no doubt that the formation of these last-named associa- 
tions prevented the increase of the membership of the American 
Bankers’ Association, drawing as they did their members from the 
same sources. It was thought at one time that the State associations 
would entirely supersede the American Bankers’ Association, and 
that the latter would fall into desuetude. But it was discovered in 
course of time that the State associations, while meeting a want, had 
limits to their powers, and that they could not supply the place of the 
greater organization. No doubt the growth of the latter is still re- 
tarded by the State associations. Many banks think a membership 
in the latter sufficient tax upon themselves for association purposes, 
and this feeling has much to do with the large number of the banks 
in the country that do not join the central association. 

The protective feature of the latter has been lauded as especially 
conducive to the recent growth of the organization. The germ of this 
is in the original constitution, and it was only the question of expense 
that prevented its development at an earlier date. In regard to ex- 
pense the executive council was in the early days extremely and per- 
haps unnecessarily conservative. At present the council seems in- 
clined if anything to the other extreme. In the early days the mem- 
bers of the executive council not only shrunk from burdening the 
bankers of the country with paying the detectives large sums for pro- 
tection, but they also paid their own personal expenses as members of 
the council, making this a free gift to the association. There was 
then some strife to get into the council on account of the honor it con- 
ferred, but never for the sake of the emoluments which were attached 
to the office. Even if the protective feature had not been developed 
to the present valuable extent, the association would no doubt have 
grown with the completion of the development of the State associations. 

The organization which numbered among its founders such men as 
J AMES BUELL, GEO. T. BAKER, MORTON MCMICHAEL, Jr., EDWARD 
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TyLER, LYMAN J. GAGE, GEO. W. PERKINS, GEO. S. CoE, and 
others too numerous to mention, many of whom are still seen and re- 
vered at the conventions, cannot be characterized as a one-horse affair 
in any stage of its development. An organization that has listened 
at its conventions to distinguished bankers, financiers and economists 
from both continents, which has been addressed by Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Comptrollers of the Currency and distinguished statesmen 
from both Houses of Congress, cannot be justly called a one-horse 
affair. Even the bitterness of the attacks made on it at times in its 
history show the recognition of its power. In the sense in which the 
expression was used, it was probably intended to describe forcibly the 
great development in power and wealth and practical utility of the 
association during the last five years. May the association go on and 
increase in the future in added ratio to its increase in the past. Let 
it increase and improve in those parts in which it is not difficult for its 
friends to see defects, so that at a future period some banker of national 
reputation may with justice use the expression in the same sense as it 
was probably used by the banker at the Richmond convention. 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, read by the 
chairman, Mr. Wm. C. CORNWELL, at the recent convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and published in the last issue of the 
MAGAZINE, will be sure to attract the attention of the banking com- 
munity. The committee has since 1896 been engaged in enlightening 
the whole nation as far as possible upon the true nature of banks and 
their beneficial work in advancing the prosperity of the country. This 
effort of the committee had its rise in the desire to overcome the un- 
founded prejudice against banks which exists in the minds of so many 
people, about which so much is heard, and which is so often sought 
to be exploited by demagogues and political agitators. Mr. CoRN- 
WELL’s committee has sent out great numbers of a specially-prepared 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ What is a Bank,” to the banks and bankers of 
the country for distribution among the people in their locality. This 
pamphlet the committee propose to make still more effective by trans- 
lating into several of the foreign tongues spoken in the United States 
so as to reach many who do not understand English. 

In this work of the educational committee the American Bankers’ 
Association’ is performing a great service in enlightening the dark 
places of general monetary knowledge and removing an ignorant 
prejudice. This work will not be a bad investment in a direction 
which was not perhaps thought of when the enterprise was under- 
taken. It would be impossible to educate the people of the country 
as to the benefits conferred by well managed banks, the encourage- 
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ment they give to thrift and saving, without inducing an increased 
use of banks by the people so instructed. The campaign of education 
continued energetically in this direction cannot fail to bring increase 
of business to the banks themselves. 

The committee’s report this year reveals a new field to be covered 
by its labors. It has been gathering data as to the desire on the 
part of bank clerks and employees for acquiring a broader knowl- 
edge of the banking business through a course of study that can be 
pursued without interfering with their regular business. The com- 
mittee shows by letters received from bank clerks that there is an in- 
tense desire for some means of self-education for the higher duties of 
their profession. Some single banks here and there have recognized 
this desire on the part of their employees and have provided lists of 
questions which seem to be suited to the provocation of study and 
research in the right direction. 

The committee has formulated a plan for the formation of an insti- 
tute which by means of local organizations shall provide courses of 
instruction for bank employees all over the country. The convention 
voted $10,000 to enable the committee to put its plan in operation dur- 
ing the ensuing year. 

On examining the questions which it is proposed to propound to bank 
clerks to enable them to educate themselves by discovering the 
answers thereto, the wonder at once arises that up to this time the 
banking business of the country has been carried on with any success 
at all without this knowledge, which itis now proposed to impart, being 
possessed by bank employees. Some of the eminent bankers at the 
convention, among them Mr. CORNWELL himself, confessed that they 
did not think they could off-hand answer these questions. Mr. 
THOMPSON, of the Seaboard National Bank, of New York, an institu- 
tion which propounded a series of banking conundrums to its employ- 
ees, jestingly said that the officers in asking these questions desired to 
educate their bright young employees so that they mightdo the work, 
run the business of the bank, and let the officers draw the salary. 

The desire of the employees to acquire broader views of the bank- 
ing business than those cultivated by the usual strict adherence to 
ordinary routine will, if it has its way with the assistance of the edu- 
cational plan proposed by the committee, be sure within a few years 
to raise the efficiency of the banking community as a ND fac- 
tor in questions of national finance. 

If wide views of monetary questions had been taken - the bank- 
ers of the United States as a whole, it is impossible to believe that the 
financial heresies of the past thirty years would have been so difficult 
to stamp out. Although perfectly well acquainted with the routine 
business of banking, they were most of them able ‘‘ to look after lend- 
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ing the money, and seeing that it gets paid when the time comes; 
and keep track of how much there is,” etc. But they troubled them- 
selves very little about the real principles that gave value to money 
and regulated its ebb and flow and its relations to the prosperity of 
the borrower or lender. Bankers generally held views on the larger 
monetary questions to conform to the public opinion of their immedi- 
ate locality. Upon the greenback question, the silver question, the 
resumption of specie payments and the Government financial policy 
generally, bankers have been almost as much divided as other people. 
Some of the most preposterous financial schemes have been seriously. 
advanced and ardently supported by bankers ; their plans have been 
almost if not quite as bad as some of those advocated by politicians 
and statesmen. 

The process of education in regard to sound money has been but 
little less slow and difficult among bankers as among men in other 
lines of business and in the professions. Looked up toand trusted as 
bankers generally are in their own localities, who will believe that the 
adoption of the gold standard would have been postponed so long, if 
for years bankers had not been so divided in regard to it ? 

The bankers of the future will, as a rule, be drafted from the ranks 
of the present bank'employees. A man may be a sound business man 
without much education, but he will have a greater and better influ- 
ence on those about him if he has by education obtained correct views 
of the principles which underlie the daily routine of his business. The 
committee has undertaken a work of far-reaching usefulness. 
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THE DEATH OF JOHN SHERMAN removes one of the most conspic- 
uous figures from the stage of American finance. As ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON gave direction to the forces that brought the infant repub- 
lic from the tangle of the Revolutionary debt, so JOHN SHERMAN in 
the face of financial ignorance and fanaticism guided the legislation 
that funded the debt of the Civil War and led to the resumption of 
specie payments. SHERMAN’S name will always be most prominently 
connected with the legal-tender law of 1862, the National Currency 
Act of 1863, the refunding law of 1870, the specie resumption act of 
1875, and with the silver purchase law of 1890. The latter was a 
measure suggested as a compromise by Senator SHERMAN when the 
current in favor of the free coinage of silver was so strong as to 
threaten to sweep away all barriers. Although the effect of this law 
was within three years disastrous to the Government and the people, 
yet this very disaster proved the turning point in silver legislation and 
an unanswerable argument for the maintenance of the gold standard. 
Mr. SHERMAN not only was identified with the legislation which 
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regulated the refunding of the great debt of the United States left as 
a legacy from. the Civil War and that decreeing the resumption of 
specie payments, but as Secretary of the Treasury under President 
HAYES he carried both of these laws into execution. Twice he was 
a prominent candidate for the Republican nomination for the presi- 
dency. In 1880 he was disappointed by the sudden change in the 
minds of the delegates in favor of GARFIELD, and in 1888 he was de- 
feated by HARRISON. In both instances there were strong reasons to 
believe that bad faith was shown by those who had promised to sup- 
port him. Mr. SHERMAN was a man of unalterable integrity of char- 
acter. He was accused of coldness and lack of magnetism. In fact 
he was too much of a statesman to suit those who directed the polit- 
ical forces which it was necessary to fully control in order to secure 
the presidency. It was known that he could not be easily swayed to 
look with favor on measures that seemed of vital importance to cer- 
tain divisions of the Republican party. Except in attaining the pres- 
idency, Mr. SHERMAN apparently in all other respects was an emi- 
nently successful man. He left a fortune which in respect to the mere 
accumulation of wealth entitles him to rank high among those whose 
only claim to fame is their successful devotion to money making. 
He leaves a reputation as a statesman and politician which entitles 
him to rank among the greatest names on the roll of American 
worthies. He was eminently successful, both as a legislator and as 
an executive officer, and yet the closing scenes of his life inspire a feel- 
ing that he was in fact adisappointed man. His ambition was great, 
and although he realized a high degree of success and honorable fame, 
yet what he regarded as the crowning glory, the presidency, was de- 
nied him, and this denial was enhanced by the bitterness of the con- 
viction that he had been treated with injustice and bad faith. To him 
it was another instance of the ungratefulness of republics. 

It is seldom that out of one family come two such distinguished 
men as JOHN SHERMAN and his brother TECUMSEH. The former was 
already in the Senate of the United States when the future General 
was a professor in an obscure military college in the South. It was 
the advice and encouragement of the Senator that started his brother 
on the high road to distinction. No doubt to an ambitious man like 
JOHN SHERMAN, while free from ordinary envy and rejoicing in his 
brother’s success, it was a sad thought that while in his line his brother 
had reached supreme eminence, that he himself was unable to obtain 
the double crown as the unique distinction of the family. 

More than to any other man, the financial credit of the United 
States is due to JoHN SHERMAN. He stemmed a tide of financial 
heresy which might easily have overwhelmed the country, by oppo- 
sition, by compromise and the substitution of good measures. 








COIN OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





There has recently been much argument as to the kind of coin in which 
ponds issued under the refunding act of July 14, 1870, are redeemable. 

It is well known that prior to 1873 the silver dollar first authorized by the 
act of 1792, and subsequently by that of 1837, was a full legal tender in any 
amount, but that very few if any of these coins were at that time obtainable 
to make payments. The mint act of 1873 simply discontinued the coinage of 
the silver dollar authorized in 1837, but neither that act nor any subsequent 
act ever deprived this coin of its legal-tender quality derived from the law of 
1837 authorizing its coinage. If, therefore, these coins could be obtained in 
sufficient quantity there is no doubt that bonds issued under the act of 1870, 
specifically made payable in coin, would be payable in the silver dollars which 
were a full legal tender at the time of their issue. Practically, in 1870 when 
the four per cent. bonds of 1907 were authorized, there was no full legal-tender 
eoin which was obtainable for payments but gold coin. 

In 1873 the coinage of any more silver dollars became unlawful, and there 
being neither free coinage nor Government coinage of silver dollars, gold coin 
was the only legal tender obtainable until 1878. In this year the act was passed 
authorizing the legal-tender silver dollar to be coined ‘‘ of the weight of 4124 
grains of standard silver as provided in the act of January eighteenth, 1837, on 
which shall be the devices and superscriptions provided by that act.’”’ Whether 
the effect of this act of 1878 was retroactive, so as to cover the period from 1873 
to {878 when there was no such coin authorized on the statute books, is a 
question. This new silver dollar does not bear the same devices or super- 
scriptions as the dollar of 1837. It is an entirely differeut coin to outward ap- 
pearance, and has the superscription ‘‘ In God we trust,” which was lacking 
on the dollar of 1837. There may be a variety of decisions in regard to the 
availability of the silver dollar of 1878 as a legal tender to redeem the bonds 
authorized in 1870, when this dollar was not in existence, unless technically 
as the result of the retroactive force of the act of 1878. If the courts should 
decide that the dollar of 1878 is legally the same dollar as the silver dollar of 
1837, and that the law creating it carried it back to 1873, when the coinage 
of the dollar of 1837 lapsed, and bridged over this lapse and made the coinage 
and existence of the legal-tender silver dollar of 4124 grains nine-tenths fine 
a continuous one without break until the present time, then the bonds issued 
under the refunding act of 1870 are payable in silver dollars, if the Govern- 
ment chooses to tender such dollars, of any date whatever since the founda- 
tion of the mint. But if there is a period of five years from 1873 to 1878 
during which the coinage of the silver dollar of 1837 had ceased to be legal, 
and the legal coinage of the silver dollar of 1878 had not begun, then bonds 
issued under the act of 1870, while they may be payable in silver dollars of 
1837 if procurable, are not payable in silver dollars non-existent when the 
authority giving the bonds validity was exercised. 

There also arises a further question, to which the solution is not very obvi- 
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ous, growing out of the date of the issue of the bonds. The act creating them 
was dated 1870, but they were issued at various dates, some of them as late 
as 1895. Is the legal-tender coin in existence at the date of the act which 
gives the bonds their only title to existence or validity the only coin in which 
they can be redeemed, or does the fact that when actually issued there was 
another legal-tender coin, authorized by law, enlarge the general class of legal- 
tender coin in which these bonds may be redeemed ? It may not be uninter- 
esting to trace the history of the refunding operations involved in the issue of 
the 5, 44 and 4 per cent. bonds authorized by the act of 1870. 

The first bonds issued by the Government to meet the expense of the Civil 
War became payable at the pleasure of the Government in 1867. They were 
known as five-twenties and matured twenty years later, in 1887. There was 
at this time much agitation of the monetary question. The greenback heresy 
had been growing from 1866, and there was a widespread demand that the 
bonds should be paidin greenbacks. The Secretary of the Treasury in his re- 
port to Congress discussed the refunding at lower rates of interest of the six 
per cent. bonds which were becomingredeemable. The excitement of the time 
made it unfavorable for Congress to take any action. Theuncertainty of the 
public in regard to the form of money in which the bonds would be paid was 
so great that finally, in March 1869, Congress passed an act to strengthen the 
public credit. This act solemnly pledged the Government to redeem the 
United States notes and also United States bonds in coin or its equivalent. 

Secretary Boutwell in his first report on the finances, December 6, 1869, 
advised that a portion of the five-twenty bonds should be funded into a new 
loan to an amount not exceeding $1,200,000,000, divided into three classes of 
$400,000,000 each, at a rate of interest not to exceed 44 per cent. He espe- 
cially emphasized that in offering the new loan citizens and subjects of other 
governments should receive the strongest assurance that the interest and 
principal are to be paid in coin, according to the terms of the bonds issued 
without any deduction or abatement whatsoever. The only legal-tender coin 
of the United States at this time procurable or obtainable for transactions of 
any kind was gold coin. Silver dollars were not to be had, and when they 
were obtainable commanded a premium. It may be asked, when coin is 
mentioned again and again in these old documents and laws, why some de- 
scription of the coin meant was not given. It is not even specified that the 
coin shall be legal-tender coin, or even that it shall be coin of the United 
States. There is a great deal left to inference about the particular kind of 
coin meant. No one seems to doubt that the word coin means legal-tender 
coin, and that it means coin of the United States. But admitting that it 
mneans legal-tender coin of the United States, does it mean any legal-tender 
coin that, although not in existence at the date the word is used, might come 
into existence by any future enactment. This would seem rather hard on 
those who might buy the bonds on a basis of value calculated from existing 
legal-tender coins. However, on January 12, 1870, a bill to authorize the re- 
funding and consolidation of the National debt, etc., was introduced in the 
Senate by Charles Sumner, and was debated for many months. In this de- 
bate the whole financial system pursued by the Government during the war 
of the Rebellion was fully reviewed. Any one may study this debate from 
end to end, and cannot find a hint that any of the participants meant any- 
thing but the existing coin when coin was talked of. They meant United 
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States gold and silver legal-tender coin, and there was no silver legal-tender 
coin in existence for use in any practical payments. It may be fairly assumed, 
however, as the debaters of the day were no more gifted with prophetic pow- 
ers than those of the present time, that they were entirely unaware of the 
coming fall in the price of silver which would make the silver dollar, free 
coinage being still on the statute book, much the cheaper coin with which to 
pay the bonds, interest and principal. It is impossible to doubt that if some 
of the cheap-money men had been aware of the future of silver, they 
would have made the law provide that the bonds should be payable in legal- 
tender silver coin of the United States. In doingso they would have encoun- 
tered little opposition, except from those who, on account of the price of sil- 
ver at that time, might have urged that the United States was paying too 
much. Among all the wise men of the day there was not one who hinted that 
there might arise any difference between gold and silver coin. The most that 
can now be said is that the United States retained its option to pay the bonds 
either in gold or silver standard legal-tender coin of the United States. 

Now, it comes back to the mooted question, Was this option exercised or 
was it not when, in 1873, Congress declared gold coin to be the only standard 
legal-tender coin of the United States? If it did exercise this option in 1873, 
was it possible to exercise it again in 1878, and restore standard legal-tender 
silver dollars in which bonds authorized in 1870 might be paid ? After the 
long debate the bill became a law on July 14, 1870. The bill authorized three 
classes of bonds, all of them payable, principal and interest, in coin of ‘‘ the 
present (é. e. 1870) standard of value.” There were to be issued two hundred 
unillions of bonds bearing five per cent. interest, payable at the pleasure of 
the United States after ten years from the date of their issue ; three hundred 
millions of bonds bearing 44 per cent. interest, payable at the pleasure of the 
United States after fifteen years from the date of their issue, and one billion 
of bonds bearing four per cent. interest, payable at the pleasure cf the United 
States after thirty years from the date of their issue. 

It will be observed that no class of these bonds has any specific date of 
maturity. A subsequent act increased the five per cent. bonds that might be 
issued to $500,000,000, but provided that the total amount of bonds fixed by 
the previous act should not be exceeded. This restriction was to a certain ex- 
tent removed by a provision allowing bonds of any of the three classes to be is- 
sued for resumption purposes, contained in the Specie Resumption Act of 
January 14, 1875. 

The first step toward refunding under the act of 1870 was taken on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1871, by the issue of public notice that on and after the 6th of 
March of that year books would be opened at home and in Europe for sub- 
scriptions to any of the three classes of loans. The only class of bonds issued 
prior to 1877 were those bearing five per cent. interest. Of these $59,669,150 
were issued in 1871, $140,330,850 in 1872, $115,800,750 in 1874, $96,505,700 in 
1875, $104,553,050 in 1876, and $1,134,650 in 1877. The total issued was 
$517,994,150. This excess over the limit fixed by the acts relative to refund- 
ing was caused by other laws authorizing further issues for special purposes. 

It will be seen that all of these five per cent. bonds authorized by the act 
of 1870 were issued prior to 1878 when the new silver dollar was authorized. 
These bonds have all been redeemed and are out of the way. In 1894, 
$100,000,000 of bonds of this class were issued under the authority of the 
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Specie Resumption Law. Of these all but $44,070,600 have been redeemed 
or refunded into the new 2 per cents authorized by the act of March 14, 1900, 
The way is open to the holders of the remaining 5 per cents to fund them into 
twos, which are by their terms of issue payable indubitably in gold coin. 

The class of bonds bearing interest at four and a half per cent. were issued 
to the extent of $250,000,000, $185,000,000 for refunding and $65,000,000 for 
resumption purposes. Of these bonds $140,000,000 were issued in 1877, 
$100,000,000 in 1878, and $10,000,000 in 1879. ._These bonds have all been 
redeemed. It will be observed that more than one-half were issued prior to 
1878, when the new silver doliar was created. 

The class of bonds bearing four per cent. interest were issued as follows: 
$98,850,000 in 1878, $568,179,900 in 1879 and $72,450,900 in 1880, in all $739.- 
480,800. Of these $708,980,800 were used to refund bonds previously out- 
standing. Other bonds of this class to the amount of $30,500,000 were 
disposed of. The payment of the Halifax award absorbed $5,500,000, and the 
remainder was used for purposes of specie resumption. These four per cent. 
bonds were purchased from time to time as the Government reduced its debt 
until the amount outstanding on January 1, 1899, was $559,650,200. Since 
March 14, 1900, all but $341,348,900 have been refunded into the gold bonds 
of that date. In 1895, however, under the authority of the Resumption Act 
of 1875 to maintain the gold reserve, $162,315,400 of bonds of this class were 
issued, which by the terms of the act of 1870 are redeemable at the pleasure 
of the Government after 1925. These bonds are not fundable into the two 
per cent. gold bonds. They are payable in ‘ coin.” 

There is still another class of United States bonds known as the threes of 
1918. They are the Spanish war bonds issued in 1898 and are indubitably 
payable in standard legal-tender coin of the United States, either gold or 
silver, at the option of the Government. Up to October 1 they have, with the 
exception of $121,848,840, been funded into the new two per cent. gold bonds. 

On October 1 there were still outstanding issued under the act of July 14, 
1870, $341,348,900 four per cent. bonds redeemable after 1907, $40,700,350 five 
per cents redeemable after 1904, $162,315,400 four per cents redeemable after 
1925. All of these bonds are payable in coin of the standard value of the 


United States as printed on their face, although the original act does not con- 
tain the words ‘‘ of the United States,” but simply says they shall be redeemed 
in coin of the present standard value. The coin of the United States of 
standard value in 1870 was gold coin, and silver dollars of the act of 1837, 
the coinage of which was stopped in 1873 and which could not now be 
obtained. The gold coin of 1837 was continued by the mint act of 1873. The 
silver dollar of 1837, it would be claimed by some, was revived and continued 
by the law of 1878. Whether the silver dollar of 1878 is the same dollar as 
that of 1837, seems to be a question that has not yet been passed on by judi- 
cial authority. If it is the same dollar, then it is still a question whether or 
not there was any silver dollar of standard value between 1873 and 1878. 
The few dollars of 1837 in existence during those years, if offered in payment 
of debt, would probably have been considered a good legal tender by the 
courts, There are good enough reasons for a court to decide that the silver 
dollar, notwithstanding the discontinuance of its coinage by the act of 1873, 
has never ceased to be a standard coin of the country. All of the coin bonds 
now in existence have been issued after the coinage of the silver dollar was 
revived. Ifthe revived dollar of 1878 is held to be technically the same dol- 
lar as that of 1837, it is almost sure that the United States has the option to 
redeem its coin obligations either in gold coin or in the present silver dollars. 
notwithstanding they were issued before the present silver dollar was coined. 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD’S MONETARY PROGRESS. 





PROPOSED NEW HUNGARIAN LOAN. 


The London ‘‘ Economist ” of October 6 says that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment will no doubt very shortly emit a new loan, and though the situation is 
generally unfavorable, there are no serious obstacles to the success of such a 
loan. The question which is being much discussed is whether a crown (silver) 
or a gold loan will be preferred. In the spring, when the Rothschild syndi- 
eate undertook to emit the crown loan of seventy millions at four per cent.., 
it could not be offered higher than ninety-one, and then it was difficult to get 
it subscribed for. It is quoted lower than the price of the emission. It is, 
therefore, regarded as probable that the new loan will be a gold loan. 


NEw YORK AS AN INTERNATIONAL MONEY LENDER. 


In the October number of the London ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine ”’ a dontribu- 
tor concludes a review of the present era of prosperity in the United States as 
follows : 


‘‘The American boom had yet a third stage to pass through—the financial one. Soon 
the immense wealth derived from a succession of fine crops and a sudden expansion of the 
iron and steel industries gravitated to New York. The bankers and financiers there knew 
well how to make a splash with it. Most opportunely it arrived to help them to float their 
railroads and other reorganizations. Out of these a few more hundreds of millions were 
coined—on paper at least. They were put into a new set of financial schemes and produced 
afresh crop of millionaires. The latest development of the American financier represents 
him as emergency loan-monger to the leading powers of Europe. One day he tosses £4,000,- 
000 sterling to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and the next he obliges the German Emperor with 
80,000,000 marks. There may be a good deal of bluff in all this, but it indicates a wonder- 
ful revolution in the economic condition of the American people. After allowing for a con- 
siderable percentage of water in the McKinley millionaires of the period, at bottom there 
must also be a large amount of solid wealth. However boisterously it may be used by its 
individual owners, it must be of some benefit to mankind generally. It has helped on the 
industrial boom and given a permanent stimulus to industrial progress.’’ 


DEPOSITS IN THE ITALIAN SAVINGS BANKS. 


Returns of the Italian Post-Office Savings Banks for the last half-year, 
ending June 30, show that the deposits for that time amounted to 204,215,276 
lire ($40,843,000). Deducting the sums withdrawn by depositors and the sums 
reinvested in State rentes for their account, there remains a balance of de- 
posits amounting to 30,448,833 lire ($6,089,000). Altogether on June 30 the 
Post-Office Saving Banks held on deposit 659,012,523 lire ($131,802,504), dis- 
tributed among 3,787,385 accounts—twelve accounts for each 100 inhabitants. 
Deposits in these banks have been increasing regularly at the rate of 60,000, - 
000 lire ($12,000,000) yearly, and as the total deposits throughout the country, 
including ordinary Savings banks, issue banks, etc., amount to four times the 
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above figures, it follows that Italy saves about 240,000,000 lire ($48,000,000) 
annually. 


HALF-YEARLY MEETING OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


A general court of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
was held at the Bank in London September 20, the Governor, Mr. 8. 8S. Glad- 
stone, presiding. ‘The Governor stated that the profits for the half-year ended 
August 31 had been £727,859, making the amount of the surplus on that day 
£3,752,381 ; and that after providing a dividend of five per cent. the surplus 
would be £3,024,731. The management was complimented for success in 
handling the war loans, and for maintaining the usual rate of dividend not- 
withstanding the fall in consols from 105 to 98. One of the proprietors ques- 
tioned the management as to why the reserve was kept above fifty per cent. 
when a minimum of thirty-three per cent. was considered safe. The Gov- 
ernor replied that the reserve varied with circumstances, but that the man- 
agement preferred it should not fall below forty per cent. _ 


THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A summary of the operations of the British Post Office Savings Bank for 
the year ended December 31, 1899, recently issued, shows that for the year 
ending on the date mentioned 14,654,609 deposits were made, the total sum 
deposited amounting to £39,122,160. In the same period withdrawals num- 
bered 5,094,033, and the total sum withdrawn was £35,171,475. Interest 
credited to depositors exceeded £3,000,000, and the total sum standing to their 
credit at the end of the year was £130,118,605. The number of depositors 
reached 8,000,000, or one in five of the population of the United Kingdom. 
The deficiency in the year’s operations amounted to £11,711, which, added to 
the deficits of the three preceding years, makes an aggregate loss of £34,123. 


CURRENCY REFORM IN AUSTRALIA. 


One of the subjects that will demand the attention of the Federal Parlia- 
ment of Australia is a reform of the bank-note and currency system. Dis- 
cussing the matter ‘‘ United Australia ”’ says : 


‘*The paper currency of Australia from the earliest days of the settlement of the coun- 
try up to the present time has been almost exclusively in the form of notes of various de- 
nominations of value, issued by the several banks doing business within its borders. The 
only important exception to this has arisen in Queensland, where, as a consequence of the 
crisis of 1893 and to meet the peculiar conditions which arose in that colony then, the Gov- 
ernment superseded the separate issues of the banks there by a State issue, which has con- 
tinued to the present day. 

In the early days of the settlement of Australia, the note issues of the banks played a 
much more important part in their operations than they do now. A study of the banking 
statistics of different periods will show that the proportion of notes in circulation to deposit 
liabilities—at one time fairly large—has gradually become less as time has gone on, until it 
is now not more than between four and five per cent. of the amount of the deposits. There 
are several reasons for this state of things, of which two may be cited as being the princi- 
pal reasons, namely : The improvement in means of communication between the different 
parts of the country, which causes the notes to come back more rapidly to their place of 
issue, where they are paid and cease to be part of the circulation till issued again ; and the 
further reason that under existing laws and taxaticn there is no great inducement for the 
banks to make efforts to extend their circulation. The total amount of the note issues of 
the banks in Australasia is now only between four and five millions, or scarcely more than 
one pound per head of the population, which is not so great as that of Great Britain, in 
spite of the fact that the note circulation of that country is largely restricted by the Bank 
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of England minimum note having been fixed at £5. When it is considered that the deposits 
of the banks in these colonies amount to something like £100,000,000, of which probably 
£45,000,000 are on current accounts, it will be conceded that the note circulation plays a 
comparatively unimportant part in the vast sum which makes up our banking figures.”’ 

A tax of about two per cent. per annum is imposed on bank notes, which, 
with the added cost of their issue, makes them unprofitable. 

At present there is considerable diversity in the regulations governing the 
issue of bank notes, but it is proposed to adopt a uniform system when the 
Federal Parliament gets in working order. In the great financial crisis of 
1893, which proved disastrous to so many banks in Australia, while the notes 
proved to be absolutely safe, they lacked proper expansive qualities which 
might have alleviated some of the worst effects of the crisis. In New South 
Wales Sir George Dibbs made the notes a legal tender and a first charge on 
assets—measures that produced good results. 

The journal referred to above regards the principal things to be desired as 
a unification of the present systems and better provision for securing elastic- 
ity in the circulation. 


CONSOLIDATION OF BANKS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The October number of the ‘‘ Journal of the Institute of Bankers”’ (London) 
has an interesting paper by John Cockburn MacDonald on ‘‘ The Economic 
Effects of the Concentration of Capital.” Considering the causes which lead 
to the consolidation of banks, the writer finds the motive in a desire to reduce 
expenses instead of the hope of increasing the rate for the use of money. That 
the increase of expenses demands a remedy of some sort is evident from the 
following table showing the ratio of expenses to net profits of the banks 
named for the years 1874, 1883, 1891 and 1896: 


1874. 1883. 1891. 1896. 
BANKS. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
iiictndecienknabedeebibicetubaness anneed 40 49 64 87 
LouGgon and Provimolal. .....cccccceccccececs 88 84 95 107 
IE ee nie 43 55 56 65 


Though but meagre statistics are available to base an estimate of the 
effect of consolidation upon banking profits, the following figures are given, 
showing annua] ratio per cent. of net profits to total resources of five banks 
which have adopted a policy of absorption, and of five other banks of similar 
standing which have not prominently identified themselves with the move- 


ment towards amalgamation: 
1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 


(a) Average per cent. for five banks 1.29 1.288 1.252 1.069 .935 .994 1.055 1.02 
(b) Average percent.forfour banks 1.06 1.089 1.200 1.058 1.017 1.076 1.204 1.206 
(a) Banks which have adopted a policy of absorption. 
(b) Banks which have not adopted a policy of absorption. 

For the first half of the above period the banks favoring the policy of 
amalgamation did the more profitable business, but conditions were reversed 
in the second half of the period. 

These consolidations tend to reduce the capital employed in banking. In 
1889 the ratio of capital to deposits, taking the joint-stock banks of England 
and Wales and excluding the Bank of England, was 11.38, but had fallen to 
8.05 in 1899, 

Mr. MacDonald thinks that so far consolidation has not materially 
enhanced banking profits, but says that eventually if resources can be heaped 
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up and the capital which has been receiving the profits is in part extinguished. 
obviously the dividends on the remainder will eventually, when the purchase 
account is wiped off, be increased. 

The private local banks are being gradually supplanted by large institu- 
tions having branches, and while the writer of the article under review does 
not regard the risk of failure as being increased by such consolidations, he js 
of opinion that the possibilities of widespread disaster are now much greater 
than formerly, owing to the increased size of the banks. 


NEW BANK OF ISSUE IN MEXICO. 


A contract has been made by the Mexican Government with Messrs. 
Bulnes & Co., authorizing the establishment of a new bank of issue at San 
Juan Bautista, in the State of Tabasco. 

The bank will be called the ‘‘ Banco de Tabasco,” and its capital stock for 
the present shall be 1,000,000 Mexican dollars. It shall have authority to 
establish branches outside of the State with the permission and consent of 
the Government. 

As a guarantee for the fulfillment of the terms of the contract, the conces- 
sionaires shall deposit in the Treasury of the nation the sum of $100,000 in 
three per cent. interest-bearing bonds of the consolidated debt. The conces- 
sion can not be transferred without the approval of the Treasury Department. 


CHANGES IN THE CURRENCY OF COSTA RICA. 


By the coinage law of 1896, the parity of the gold colon and the silver peso 
of .750 fine was fixed provisionally between the two coins at 1 to 26.708 
grams. It has now been found necessary to make uniform the fineness of 
both coins, and the subsidiary silver coin will be hereafter of the fineness of .900. 

By a recent decree all gold certificates issued by the Government of Costa 
Riea were to be presented for redemption and cancellation. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BOLIVAR. 


A contract has been entered into by the Government and « representative 
of United States capitalists for the establishment of a bank in Caracas known 
as Banco Nacional Bolivar, with a capital of fifteen millions of gold bolivars. 
It will be a mortgage bank and also a bank of issue. The bank has the 
privilege of coining 2,000,000 bolivars in silver. 


THE GOLD STANDARD IN PERU. 


In his recent message to the Peruvian Congress the President of that 
republic says: 

‘‘The gold standard has been permanently established. Many and various have been 
the services rendered the nation by the eminent statesman who occupied the executive 
office during the preceding Presidential term, but the fact alone of his having placed the 
monetary system of the country upon a solid basis is enough to render that period famous. 
During the last six months the importation of gold into the country has increased about 
eighty per cent. over the quantity imported previous to the year 1896. Taking into 
account the amount on hand in the banks, the total amount of gold which has come into 
the country during the last three years has been about six millions sols. 


LARGE STocK OF GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


On October 29 the gold funds of the United States Treasury reached the 
highest point ever recorded—$455,461,719, exceeding the gold fund held either 
by the Bank of France or the Imperial Bank of Russia. Payment of customs 
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duties at New York is now made almost entirely in gold or United States 
notes, silver certificates forming less than three per cent. of the receipts. 


JAPANESE CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


At the close of March the total gold coin in circulation in Japan amounted 
to 18,038,828 yen, an increase of 3,500,145 yen compared with the previous 
year. The subsidiary silver amounted to 51,095,541 yen and the copper 
pieces, 1,753,958, making the total specie circulation 86,657,328 yen. Con- 
vertible bank notes issued by the Bank of Japan constituted the chief part of 
the circulation, the total being 227,448,080 yen. It will be recalled that for 
some time Japan has been withdrawing the notes issued by the Government 
and the National banks, and at the end of March there remained outstanding 
only 2,199,452 yen of Government paper and 594,476 yen in bank notes. 

The following table gives the number and capital of the banks of Japan 
at the close of April, 1900: 





BANKS. No. Capital. BANKS. No. Capital. 
Yen. en. 

Nippon Ginko (Bank of Japan) 1 30,000,000 | Joint-stock (domestic)........ 1,407 286,953,315 
Specie Bank.......ccccccccccese 1 4,000,000 | Joint-stock (foreign).......... 6 2.964.450 
Industrial Bank............... 1 10,000,000 | Partnership.................06. 57 11,096,900 
Local Industrial Bank........ 45 27,970,000 | Partnership, Limited.......... 139 10,372,184 
Formosan Bank.........esees: 1 5,000,000 Joint-stock partnership...... 1 452,000 
EE CE cccccnsconesende 1 3,000,000 | PYrivate.......seeececeeecesseees 113 = 8,677,520 
Savings (domestic)............ 372 40,954,300 — S$ —_—_— 
Savings (foreign). ............ 1 1,250,000 | , 2,146 462,681,669 


Deposits in the postal Savings banks at the close of 1899 amounted to 
22,005,105 yen, an increase of 3,749,152 yen over 1898. Actual number of 
depositors at the close of 1899, 1,240,892, a gain of 25,772 over the previous 
year. 

EXPERIENCE WITH THE GOLD STANDARD IN INDIA. 

According to the London ‘‘ Statist ’’ of October 13 the Indian Government 
is exporting gold to buy silver. Because gold was cheap for the moment in 
Australia, the exchange banks have been buying gold there and sending it to 
India for the purpose of obtaining rupees, and the Indian Government con- 
sequently is obliged to send the gold from India to Europe, to buy the silver 
necessary and have it coined. The London journal concedes that the gold 
standard has been beneficial in steadying the exchange and thus giving 
greater stability to foreign trade, but it regards the price paid for these 
advantages as being too high, and contends that the real interests of the 
Indian people have not been duly considered. Although admitting that the 
preference of the people of that country for silver may be due largely to 
prejudice, it avers that it is a prejudice that should not be disregarded. The 
preference of the United States for paper money instead of coin is cited as a 
case in point. As is well known there is but little gold coin in active circula- 
tion, except on the Pacific Coast, and silver coin circulates to a very limited 
extent only in some parts of the South and West. 

Concluding its review of the gold standard experiment in India, ‘‘The 
Statist ” says: 

‘‘ The natural money is silver ; and the native recognizes this so clearly that he refuses, 
in spite of the efforts of the Government, to admit gold into the circulation, and compels 
the autocratic Government, which hoped to be able to root out silver, to exchange the gold 
as it gets it and to buy and coin the silver in had proscribed.”’ 

It is estimated that the purchases of silver for India in the last twelve 
months have amounted to about sixty million ounces. 
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THE BANK CLERK’S OPPORTUNITIES. 


The employees of banks, especially those in New York and other large 
centres, are being recruited more and more extensively every year from the 
ranks of youths between the ages of sixteen and twenty years, and not infre- 
quently under the age of sixteen years. The opportunities of their vocation 
are to them of particularly vital importance, as for the first time, perhaps, 
they are confronted with the serious business of life and are about to lay the 
foundation for future success or failure. It is not alone, however, for the 
junior contingent of employees that the subject of the opportunities of a bank- 
ing career has a practical significance, and any discussion of the matter is 
susceptible of a broad and general application. 

One of the prime conditions for success in this, as in any other field, is 
faith in one’s self and a certain measure of pride in our calling. Rather than 
underrate or belittle it we should set about in all seriousness and honesty of 
purpose to discover its best aspects, and when the field is banking the be- 
ginner must address himself to the task of mastering those broad principles 
which, in a peculiar degree, underlie the mere routine work of a bank. 

All other forms of business and commerce converge at a bank’s counters 
and from this central point again banking interests may be said to radiate and 
enter into the entire industrial and economic affairs of society and the State. 

The bank clerk should at the outset place his occupation on such a high 
plane that he will be able to bestow upon it the best that is in him of thought 
and endeavor. With the realization of its importance and essential dignity, 
he will be the last to disparage the possibilities of such a career, and he will 
enter into the struggle with the necessary introductory details of a banking 
office with that courage of heart and attitude of mind which will carry him 
triumphantly through this difficult and sometimes painful period of prepara- 
tion. Such a conception is not an exaggerated one, nor is it setting too high 
a standard for the average of men performing the ordinary duties in banks 
to-day ; for it must be understood unmistakably that only with high stand- 
ards will there be any realization of the highest possibilities. 

If it should appear to outside observers or to the men in the banks them- 
selves that the calling is narrow and barren, it is rather because of a narrow 
and mistaken point of view than from an inherent absence of opportunity in 
the business of banking. In reality, the bank clerk works under conditions 
that are considerably more favorable to self-culture than the circumstances 
of many other occupations can permit. In the circumstance of time alone, 
in the majority of well-managed institutions, the employee possesses an advan- 
tage in leisure over the man of mercantile pursuits which enables him to add 
by just so much to his intellectual capital and, correspondingly, to his value 
as a business entity. Should, therefore, a large contingent of plodders be 
discovered in banks, it will be largely because precious opportunities are either 
frittered away, or from utter want of discernment on the part of those who 
might seize and utilize them, they slip surely and irretrievably from their grasp. 
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HIGHER {QUALIFICATIONS APT TO BE RECOGNIZED. 


Again, in any discussion of the banking career, the question of compensa- 
tion is one that naturally comes up for recognition. Under the present view 
of the subject, however, it is intended to deal with the bank clerk on a some- 
what different plane and to give but a passing notice tothe obviously im- 
portant feature of compensation. The higher possibilities assured, it may be 
eoncluded that all other things will be added. Treating the subject, there- 
fore, from the highest standpoint, the bank clerk may be regarded as possess- 
ing more than a simple clerkship and as having before him, in a true and exact 
sense, a career of substantial and comprehensive development. When con- 
sidered in this light he becomes something more than the mere hired servant, 
yet with no diminution of his chances of preferment in any direction. On 
the contrary he will by this method lay the most sure and solid foundation 
for fortune and success, so that in giving to his thoughts and energies their 
highest possible direction, he is preparing himself at any given stage of his 
experience to step out of a limited sphere into one of wider influence and ac- 
tivity by an easy and natural process of adaptation. Certainly as the en- 
lightened, conscientious and willing conservator of his bank’s interests he is 
not likely to suffer in the distribution of annual profits under a management 
that is in any degree sensible to the claims of real merit. 

Under prevailing conditions, which doubtless are open to vast improve- 
ments in the way of larger efficiency, it is more than probable that the com- 
pensation of bank clerks will compare favorably with the compensation in 
other lines. In many other ways his well-being are considered and safe- 
guarded by customs and traditions that in the guild of bankers are quite gen- 
erally recognized. In short, it may be taken for granted that bank officers 
and directors as a rule will readily concede that the desire for liberal compen- 
sation within reasonable and prudent limits is always legitimate and consist- 
ent. This point might, therefore, be dismissed without further debate, as not 
seriously affecting the question of how the vast number of men who are em- 
ployed in banks as a life-work may make the best of the conditions in which 
their lot is cast for better or worse. 

Cervantes puts into the mouth of his picturesque and immortal hero the 
remark that ‘‘manis as God has made him and oftentimes a great deal worse,”’ 
drolly repudiating a too-ready disposition to ascribe the inequalities of life to 
divine decrees from which there is no escape. In the life of business the in- 
dividual is to see to it that he is at least no worse than God has made him. 
His is the responsibility for the development of original capacities, and at all 
events, he alone must suffer all the penalties of omission or evasion. 

It follows therefore that in our arduous and severely practical business 
experience the supreme point will be, to preserve the full play of our faculties 
as intellectual beings, rounding out our lives by a constant and steady pro- 
gression towards completeness of character and manhood. 

To remain satisfied with achieving a certain facility in the performance of 
routine labor or in mastering the somewhat complex detail of accounts, is to 
close the door of the mind at a stage of development which is barely prelim- 
inary. Ina large institution, especially one of many departments, the con- 
stant revolution in a narrow circle of duties is a menace to any broad devel- 
opment of mind or character, unless the clerk is wise in time to resist and with- 
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stand the tendencies that must enfeeble his capacity for growth. He may 
become an excellent machine, operating with surprising accuracy and speed, 
even earning commendation for the smoothness and regularity of his perform- 
ances, yet he may be unconsciously drifting into that mechanical habit of 
thought and action which foreshadows stagnation, and final condemnation 
to the rank of a subaltern. Scores of men of positive talent are succumb- 
ing to this gradual paralysis of mental vigor, plodding along on the same 
incessant and unvarying round of routine duties and at last supinely accept- 
ing their limitations as a sort of logical and agreeable form of slavery. The 
spectacle is as pathetic as it is frequently unnecessary, and is one which 
every liberal employer and enlightened banker would gladly see obliterated. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when the bank clerk, 
realizing the many avenues for general culture, and resolutely setting his 
face against mediocrity, will turn in earnest to the high possibilities of his 
business. The broader education for bank employees is in the air and the 
co-operation and approval of bankers is assured in advance. Already there 
has been announced the establishment of the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance in connection with New York University. On the committee 
which formulated the plan were Mr. James G. Cannon, Vice-President of the 
Fourth National Bank of New York ; Mr. W. F. Havemeyer and Mr. W. 8. 
Opdyke, both of the latter being directors in banks. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York had previously urged upon the School Commissioners the 
establishment of a School of Commerce. The business course had already 
become a part of the regular course of instruction in the University of Cali- 
fornia and is in contemplation at Columbia. 

Such events are merely straws that indicate the trend of the times and 
prove in a measure the existence of the demand for men of higher training in 
business. It behooves the bank clerk therefore to bestir himself and to re- 
member that even if he cannot have a college degree he can at least train 
himself. He can no longer despise book learning if he would aspire to the 
higher and more lucrative posts in our great institutions that are yearly ex- 
panding in magnitude, wealth and importance. 

Young men may be frequently misled into undervaluing the usefulness of 
book learning by the criticism of those who have succeeded in life without it; 
nevertheless, it may not be amiss to commend to bank clerks the habit of 
study, in which they may possibly find a wholesome stimulant, as well as an 
antidote for many of the intellectual and moral ills to which they are exposed. 


WHAT BANK CLERKS SHOULD READ. 


The question as to what he should read would be settled to some extent 
by special circumstances and his own needs. Lord Bacon observed that 
‘‘ some books are to be tasted, others are to be swallowed, and some few are 
to be chewed and digested.” Doubtless the beginner might be bewildered 
were he to plunge abruptly into the abstract writings of Locke, Adam Smith, 
Ricardo and J. 8. Mill. There are numberless practical works in the form 
of books, pamphlets and essays by contemporary bankers and economists that 
are invaluable and readily comprehended. The current magazines, present- 
ing in attractive and readable form the problems of the day, are also indis- 
pensable. The wealth of information gathered from the volumes of the BANK- 
ERs’ MAGAZINE alone would place one upon a very firm footing in knowledge 
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of the history and practice of banking, and would furnish a solid foundation 
for the advanced study of finance and political economy. Among the many 
articles covering almost every topic and phase of banking, those of obviously 
primary importance deal with the origin of money, the theory and history of 
coinage, the National banking and State bank laws, and so on through the 
list of subjects upon which not even the rank and file of bank clerks can afford 
to remain ignorant, and which are apt to enter into their ordinary every-day 
experience. Beside these and as an incentive to the higher conception of his 
calling. there are innumerable papers by experienced bankers dealing with 
banks in all their various relations with the customer, with the employee and 
with the general public. Especially might every bank clerk read with bene- 
fit the papers entitled ‘‘ Banking a Profession,” the onein the September, 1898, 
number of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE by Mr. David R. Forgan, and the other 
in the December, 1899, number of the same MAGAZINE by Mr. H. J. Hollister. 
Contact, through their writings, with these broad and high-minded bankers 
would scarcely fail to excite new sensations in those who pass so large a por- 
tion of their lives within the narrow cell of pureroutine. Even the confirmed 
plodder might experience the novel desire to extricate himself froin his ancient 
and monotonous treadmill. 

In the acquisition of knowledge, therefore, lies our only means of emanci- 
pation—the one true and efficacious remedy for so much of needless and de- 
plorable deterioration, for it is inevitable that we must either retrograde or 
advance. By the same fundamental law, however, the possibilities of growth 
are unlimited, and all helpful studies steadily extend our horizon, tending con- 
tinually upward and outward, along lines of ever-increasing and wider cul- 
ture. Such a life of progression is by no means a fanciful conception for the 
business man of average intelligence. It is chiefly a question of arousing the 
slumbering faculties and stimulating latent talent into eager action. There 
is indeed in actual experience a widespread and discouraging insensibility to 
these higher possibilities and a certain stoical acceptance of inferiority as a 
condition mysteriously and inexorably imposed by something external to our- 
selves. Such specious fatalism and self-deception must necessarily result in 
the establisnment of general inefficiency. The wonder is that ambition is not 
more completely eclipsed and that the faculties can retain so much as they do 
of keenness and virility. There is happily an amazing innate power of resist- 
ance to the process of deterioration, and men are capable, at least at inter- 
vals, of reflecting upon their deficiencies. However unpropitious the sur- 
rounding conditions, they will speculate at times upon the discrepancies and 
inequalities of life, though they frequently may fail to discover the correct 
explanation of these phenomena. They are able to criticise the fickleness and 
injustice of fortune and to murmur in tones that demonstrate a considerable 
remnant of vitality. 

These symptoms cannot be considered altogether unfavorable, inasmuch as 
they indicate that there is still a substantial basis on which to reconstruct 
and reform. 

Applying these observations to the bank clerk, do they not, in a large 
ineasure, furnish the logical explanation of the distance that separates the man 
in the office from the man at the ledger? However preposterous or unfair it 
may sound to the latter, the argument of fatality can generally be eliminated 
and the causes of success or failure be sought for in the neglect of opportu- 
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nity on the one hand and in its alert recognition on the other. It is true all 
cannot be officers, and but a small number are required to fill responsible ex- 
ecutive posts. Disparities may also be conceded in the natural gifts of indi- 
viduals. It is doubtful, however, if these differences are sufficient to exclude 
the bank clerk from participating in a large way in the affairs of his bank, or 
from an intelligent sympathy with executive policy and administration. Such 
an harmonious alliance of all the units of a great business establishment may 
exist only for the future, yet it is a worthy ideal and quite within the range 
of possibility. For the employee, considerations of self-interest, as well as 
the dictates of duty, point to this common object, and to attain it he must 
discard the role of the drudge for that of the hero and master. 

On the part of intelligent bank officers it is believed that their ready and 


CO-OPERATION ON THE PART OF BANK OFFICERS. 


generous sympathy would respond to every serious and earnest effort of em- 
ployees to reach out after higher standards of usefulness and intelligence. 
Indeed it is to the liberal-minded and sympathetic leaders among bank off- 
cers that we must chiefly look for any general and effectual elevation of 
present standards. Their tactful influence may find the way to arouse the 
apathetic to the contemplation and pursuit of these higher ideals. Sucha 
process of uplifting and renovation must react in proportion upon the general 
internal administration of the bank, reflecting itself in the elimination of 
many of the shortcomings that are a perennial and exasperating source of 
difficulty. The realization of such a radically new order of things must 
amply repay the sacrifice of time and thought on the part of those who are 
charged with executive responsibility, and who must bear the brunt of criti- 
cism arising out of the imperfections and insufficiencies of subordinates. The 
talent manifested under existing conditions is surely an element of encour- 
agement. Along special lines and within certain limitations a perfection of 
execution is exhibited that commands recognition and respect, and the devel- 
opment of this material constitutes perhaps one of the higher opportunities of 
progressive and liberal bank officials.. Although this might appear to some 
to be unbusinesslike, and a species of missionary work, it has nevertheless a 
genuine business significance when it is considered that even partial success 
would insure, in manifold ways, a substantial and gratifying advance in the 
practical detailed operations of a banking institution. It is certain that the 
banking business is not destitute of men who have long cherished these broad 
and advanced standards and who have striven by word and example to pro- 
mulgate them. 

Men in banks then, and especially young men, need never despair of find- 
ing encouragement in any effort they may make to supplement efficiency in 
daily routine by general knowledge and culture. Those who are discouraged 
by the consciousness of defects of early training may fortify themselves with 
the reflection that an industrious and resolute beginning will open up the way 
to enthusiastic and successful study. The disadvantages due to the lack of 
early training are serious, but not insuperable, and in some degree experience 
in practical affairs will assist in the assimilation of the facts and principles 
that are to be mastered. 

The achievements of those who have risen to distinction under equally ad- 
verse circumstances offer an unfailing inspiration to those who must act as 




















THE BANK CLERK’S OPPORTUNITIES. 


skill and attainment of a Ricardo, the lesson of this great man’s life furnishes 
a shining illustration of the possibilities of self-training. At the age of four- 
teen Ricardo was performing the ordinary duties of a clerk in his father’s office 
in London. His equipment at this time for the marvelous performances of 
later years was of the most meagre description and he was compelled to ac- 
quire it in connection with the exacting duties of an active life of business. 
Ricardo’s example is repeated again and again in the annals of distinguished 
men, but, as his forte lay especially in the direction of banking and finance, 
his extraordinary achievements as aself-trained man become peculiarly inter- 
esting. Contemporary records enforce the same lesson in the reiterated story 
of achievement and triumph in every walk of life. 

Finally, it may be said that the present moment is conspicuously opportune 
for the awakening of the bank clerk to the possibilities that are contained in 
the rapid expansion, as well as the rising international importance, of Ameri- 
can financial operations. It is prophesied by astute observers that the world’s 
elearing-house and center of finance may be transferred at no distant day 
from the old world to the new, through the dominating influence of American 
wealth and resources. Will it be doubted that a continuous and pressing de- 
mand will be felt for men of larger views and equipment in operating the vast 
machinery of banking and exchange incident to this immense augmentation 
of banking activity ? Those who are alive to the situation cannot fail to reap 
the inevitable rewards which wait upon intelligent ambition. 

JOHN C. EMORY, 
Seaboard National Bank, New York. 








CASH PAYMENTS BY THE CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : NEW YORK, October 5, 1900. 

Sir: Referring to the statement in the third paragraph, page 372, of the BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE for September, 1900, that, ‘‘it will be seen that in reality the clearing-house 
handles no money,’’ I beg to say that it is erroneous, so far as the New York Clearing-House 
is concerned. 

While clearing-house and United States certificates are employed to a very large extent 
in settling clearing-house balances, and especially during the past few years, actual cash in 
very large amounts passes through the clearing-house yearly, as may be seen in the extracts 
from the Manager’s annual report, published extensively in the daily press about the first 
week in October every year. 

In 1894, eleven hundred million of the fifteen hundred million were paid in actual cash. 
In 1896, seven hundred million, in 1898, six hundred million, and in the past year over four 
hundred and fifty million dollars in actual cash were paid in settlement of balances. 

Yours very truly, 
Wo. SHERER, Manager New York Clearing-House. 





DisPOsITION OF PAID CHECKS.—The ultimate destiny of paid checks is not without in- 
terest. The Scotch practice is orderly and business-like. After the annual balance the paid 
vouchers are surrendered to customers on their signing receipts in the ledger acknowledg- 
ing the checks and certifying their balances to be accurate. London bankers, again, sur- 
render checks without acknowledgment on each occasion that the relative pass-book is 
handed out. Provincial bankers, as a general rule, retain all paid vouchers unless a special 
request is made for their surrender.—London Bankers’ Magazine. 
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THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 





A REVIEW OF ITS OPERATIONS BY SECRETARY GAGE. 





The following review of the National Banking Act was recently prepared by Hon. Lyman 
J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, and has been revised by him especially for the BANKERs’ 
MAGAZINE. 


Among the many features of financial misconception abroad in the minds 
of some people, perhaps none is more prevalent than that relating to the 
National banking system. It has been vehemently charged that the National 
Bank Act was conceived by the banks and for the banks, that it was thus 
inaugurated, and that for this purpose and this purpose only it is perpetuated. 
Erroneous opinion upon a subject so important as this is to be deprecated, 
while the truth about it should be encouraged and disseminated. 


ORIGIN OF THE ACT. 


In order to understand the matter at all, it is necessary to look back to 
the time when the National Bank Act was adopted by Congress and became 
alaw. Asearly as December, 1861, Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, proposed a series of measures which received little favor from Congress 
until the month of February, 1863. By that time, owing to the enormous 
expenditures incident to the Civil War, the finances of the Government were 
in a dangerous situation. For the suppression of the rebellion, extraordinary 
expenditures, to the amount of nearly $2,000,000 a day, were an absolute 
necessity. The power of taxation could not be extended so as to take from 
the people the necessary means to provide for this enormous outgo. The 
resources of the future were of necessity anticipated. Borrowing was resorted 
to—borrowing by every device known to official ingenuity. Government 
bonds bearing six per cent. interest were authorized by law, and sold as 
rapidly as purchasers for them could be found; but this resource did not 
bring in money enough. The Government issued its own notes of hand, pay- 
ing them out for supplies. These were followed by issues of greenbacks, the 
purchasing power of which rapidly fell, so that in February, 1863, the power 
of the greenback to purchase commodities, compared with coin, had fallen to 
sixty-two cents on the dollar. There were then outstanding of these obliga- 
tions over 387 millions of dollars. The six per cent. interest-bearing bonds of 
the Government were selling at less than par in greenbacks, which made their 
real value about sixty cents on the dollar. 

It was this situation that forced upon the mind of the Secretary of the 
Treasury the necessity for finding an enlarged market for the increasing debt 
of the Government, and the National Bank Act was passed. The fundamental 
idea of the act was to compel the banks of the United States to become 
buyers of Government bonds. When the act was passed, banks were in exist- 
ence in every State in the Union, operating their functions under State laws, 
and enjoying the privilege of issuing their notes to circulate as money, subject 







































THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 701 
to various restrictions according to the legislative ideas of the various States 
where they were located. Secretary Chase conceived the idea of wiping out 
the whole system of circulating notes, and of substituting for it a uniform 
system of bank-note circulation, based upon United States bonds as security. 
The National Banking Act gave to an association under it the right to issue 
its circulating notes, conditioned upon such association having first deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States an amount of United States bonds 
ten per cent. in excess of the amount of notes authorized. It also had the 
mandatory requirement that every association organized under the act should 
deposit a certain proportion of its capital with the Treasurer of the United 
States in the form of United States bonds, whether the association took out 
circulation or not. Supplementary thereto, a prohibitive tax of ten per cent. 
per annum was imposed upon the issues of all banks except those of National 
banking associations. This prohibitive tax operated to extinguish, in a short 
period of time, 170 millions of bank notes then in circulation among the 
people, the issues of banks organized under State laws. 

It ought to be remembered that this act was never asked for by the bank- 
ing interest itself; in fact, it was bitterly opposed as being an arbitrary and 
unjust exercise of power by the Federal Government, in striking down, by a 
tax, chartered privileges derived from the power of the States. So strenuous 
was this feeling that the bill would have failed in the Senate except for the 
energetic appeals of Secretary Chase, who represented to opposing Senators 
that its passage was necessary to carry on the war. As it was, the change of 
one vote from the affirmative to the negative would have produced a tie and 
the bill would then have failed. 

In its general influence upon the Government credit, the act seemed to 
justify the hopes and expectations of Secretary Chase. While the six per 
eent. bonds of the Government were selling, when the act was passed, at a 
discount of 2 or 24 per cent. upon their face value, before the close of the year 
they had advanced to a premium of 44 to five per cent., and during the fol- 
lowing year, 1864, they rose to 108 to 110. 


INFLUENCE OF THE ACT IN SUSTAINING THE PUBLIC CREDIT. 


Secretary Chase was right in his belief that the National Banking Act 
would prove to be a helpful support tothe public credit. It created a special 
market and a special demand for the Government’s debt obligations. For the 
last thirty years a varying but an important percentage of the public debt has 
been absorbed and carried by the National banks, and to that extent the gen- 
eral market has been relieved from the pressure of Government sales. The 
consequence, as every thinking man can comprehend, has been to secure to 
the Government a more favorable rate of interest on its debt than would have 
been the case had there not existed this special demand for a part of its 
obligation. 

At the present time the bonded debt of the United States amounts in round 
numbers to 1,000 millions. Of this total $330,000,000 is now owned by the 
National banks. All the other banks of the country (outside of Savings banks 
and loan and trust companies) own only $8,000,000. Repeal the National 
Banking Act and there would be no special motive for the National banks to 
continue their investments in United States bonds. They would naturally 
dispose of their holdings, or a large proportion thereof. What they would 
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‘thus sell would be added to the market supply, with a seriously depressing 
influence upon the price of our securities. If it made no difference to the 
Treasury when it had no need to borrow, that difference would be experienced 
in a higher rate of interest, whenever the public need should require such 
borrowing. The value of the factor here suggested cannot be specifically 
stated, but that it has been very great is clearly perceptible. The fact that 
United States bonds as an investment security yield a lower rate of interest 
to the investor than do the bonds of any other nation, cannot be accounted 
for by the operation of any other perceptible influence than the one just 
indicated. 

Nevertheless, at the outset there was no rush on the part of the banking 
community to avail itself of what are now derided by some as extraordinary 
privileges. 

MODERATE PROFITS OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


At the present time there are more than 12,000 banks and banking institu- 
tions, exclusive of Savings banks. It is a striking fact that only 3,893 of these 
institutions have availed themselves of the privileges of the National Bank 
Act, the others, more than 8,000 in number, preferring to operate under the 
sanction of State authority, even if they forego all the privileges of note 
issue. Almost a year after the act was passed, only sixty-five millions of cir- 
culating notes had been issued, while the banks newly organized under the 
law were entitled to a circulation of ninety-eight million dollars. And so it 
has been from that day to this. The banks as a whole have never availed 
themselves of more than fifty or sixty per cent. of their note-issuing priv- 
ileges. 

March 14, last, the date of the approval of the new financial law, the Na- 
tional banks of the United States were entitled to a bank-note circulation of 
$554,000,000. Onthat day the amount of notes actually outstanding was only 
$216,000,000. Plainly, if the popular impression that note-issuing is an ex- 
ceedingly profitable thing were true, banks would have availed themselves of 
it to the fullest extent. That they did not isa proof of what was actually 
true, namely, there was either so little profit, or, as in some cases it may be 
shown, such a loss, involved in issuing circulating notes that the National 
banks did about as little of it as they could. 


SAFEGUARDS ESTABLISHED BY THE LAW. 


Why, then, has the National bank system developed in spite of the fact 
that there was little or no profit, and sometimes loss, in issuing circulating 
notes? The answer is to be found in the fact that rigid Government super- 
vision of National banks, under the restrictions of the act, gives them a 
standing and credit much to their advantage in the public mind. The main 
incentive, then, for the organization of a National bank rather than a private 
or State bank under the present regime is to gain the prestige which attaches 
to a National institution. The privilege of note issue is not the incentive, for,- 
as has been shown on other occasions, it has sometimes meant an actual 
impoverishment of a community to organize a National bank, this because 
more money has been sent out of the community to purchase Government 
bonds at a higher premium than could be brought back into the community 
in the shape of circulating notes of the bank. 












THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES MADE BY THE NEW LAW. 


The new financial law corrected the illiberal restriction of the old act, 
which authorized the issue of circulating notes to the extent of ninety per 
eent. only of the par value of the bonds deposited as security. Now National 
banks may issue their notes to the par value of the United States bonds 
deposited with the Government. Under the new law, therefore, a commu- 
nity organizing a bank stands a little better chance of coming out even on the 
issue of circulating notes than it did when only ninety per cent. of the bonds 
it was compelled to buy was allowed for circulation. 

An important provision in the new act respecting National banks is that 
which authorizes their organization with a capital of $25,000 in places not 
exceeding 3,000 population. Heretofore the minimum capital had been $50,- 
000, and this sum was sufficiently large to prevent the extension of banking 
facilities to many communities which really suffered for want of them. Since 
March 14, last, the organization of 339 banks of the class having a capital less 
than $50,000, in most cases only $25,000, has been approved, and to this extent 
communities heretofore denied the conveniences of a National bank have 
been supplied. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, the sections of country in which the 
right to organize National banks of $25,000 or less than $50,000 capital has 
been availed of. They are as follows, by States: Iowa stands first, with 
forty; then follow Texas, thirty-two; Pennsylvania, thirty-one; Illinois, 
twenty-nine; Minnesota, twenty-three; Nebraska and Ohio, nineteen each; 
Oklahoma, seventeen; Kansas, twelve; New York, Indiana and North Da- 
kota, eleven each; Indian Territory, ten; New Jersey, six; Virginia, North 
Carolina, Michigan and Wisconsin, five each; Maryland, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, four each; West Virginia, South Dakota, Colorado and Washington, 
three each; Maine, Florida, Louisiana, Tennessee, Montana, Wyoming, Ore- 
gon and California, two each; and New Hampshire, Connecticut, Delaware, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, New Mexico and Idaho, one each. 


PROPRIETY OF BANK-NOTE ISSUES. 


The wide distribution shown, and the fact that these smaller organizations 
are not permitted in towns or villages of over 3,000 inhabitants, indicates 
clearly enough the appreciation of the people in these smaller communities of 
the facilities which this feature of the act enables them to enjoy. But it is 
alleged that the whole principle is wrong, that no bank ought to be allowed 
to issue circulating notes under any conditions or circumstances, that the 
Government and the Government alone should issue the paper money, and to 
an amount ‘‘ adequate for the needs of the people.” That allegation cannot 
be taken up and discussed at length here. To those who hold the theory 
that paper money may be made by printing upon certain sized pieces of paper, 
a declaration in the nature of a fiat which shall have all the power and effi- 
ciency of coined money, it is idle to address any argument upon the subject. 
They are irretrievably in the clouds; but to those who comprehend that a 
promise to pay means a promise to pay, and to pay money, it may be pointed 
out, indeed it has been clearly pointed out time and time again, that the pub- 
lic Treasury is a poor agency for issuing paper money. The only way for the 
Government: to get out its paper notes is to pay them out for debts or for 
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expenses, which simply changes the form of the debt without paying it at all, 
Nor has the Government any assets except an arbitrary stock of gold with 
which to redeem its outstanding obligations of a demand character. This is 
a fundamental objection to an issue of paper money by the Government. 

It is of course true that well within the needs of the country for paper 
money circulation the Government can keep afloat a volume of its demand 
obligations clothed with the power of legal tender; but even so, as a conse- 
quence, embarrassments have arisen, perturbations in Government finances 
have been occasioned, public alarms been felt, and serious disturbances from 
time to time experienced in general business affairs. A bank, on the other 
hand, issuing notes, whether secured by a deposit of Government bonds or 
otherwise, if worthy of the name of bank, has ample assets consisting of 
claims on the community convertible into money, besides its cash reserve, 
with which to redeem its notes or to pay its depositors. 

The business public and the more thoughtful students of the question 
throughout the land congratulate themselves that the outstanding demand 
obligations of the Government are no greater in amount than they are, and 
will not willingly consent that the volume should be enlarged. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT NOT NECESSARY TO SECURE BANK NOTEs. 


It is claimed by the opposition that the act of Congress of March 14 was 
purposely designed to perpetuate the public debt in order to furnish to Na- 
tional banks the security necessary for them to continue their nefarious prac- 
tice of note issuing. Such a conclusion is an assumption pure and simple. 
There is no need in the nature of things for continuing the public debt to 
furnish the basis for a proper, ample and well-secured system of paper money. 
No other country except the United States has such a system, and looking 
backward to a period prior to the Civil War, we find in what is called the 
New England system of banking, in that of Indiana, Iowa and other States, 
safe models for the future should the present public debt be fully paid. It 
ought to be further pointed out that in the refunding act of March 14, which 
provided for thirty-year bonds to be issued at the rate of two per cent. per 
annum, and exchanged for the present three, four and five per cent. out- 
standing bonds of the United States maturing on or before 1908, power was 
given to the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend at any time the operations 
of the act. There were on March 14 last outstanding and maturing in the 
years 1904, 1907, and 1908, a total of $839,000,000 of such bonds. Of these, 
$327,000,000 have already been taken in by the Government, cancelled, and 
two per cent. bonds to an equal amount issued in their place; this with a net 
gain to the Government, or what a commercial man would call a profit, of 
over eight millions of dollars. Now, no conservative man would for a mo- 
ment expect to retire absolutely within the next seven or eight years so large 
a volume of bonds as 839 millions. The burden of taxation upon the people 
would be unnecessarily great; especially so when this burden could be in 
part or in whole relieved at a cost to the people for exemption of not over two 
per cent. per annul. 

GRADUAL PAYMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


It is indeed a good policy in a time of peace to retire a debt incurred in 
time of war, but fifty millions of dollars a year may be considered to be a fair 
appropriation of public money for this purpose. In fact, the law for the 
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sinking fund now requires the annual appropriation of about this sum. If, 
therefore, the refunding process should go on until 439 millions of the pres- 
ent outstanding bonds have been refunded, and should then be suspended, 
there would still remain 400 millions of dollars of bonds, which might be paid 
in cash out of the public Treasury at their maturity within the next eight 
years, or an average of fifty millions of dollars per year. The act, therefore, 
seems to have been wise in its provisions for refunding the public debt. It 
seems to have been wise in the easier conditions of security for National 
bank noteissues. It seems to have been wise in its provision for small banks 
in the more humble places, which have heretofore been barred by lack of 
capital from the enjoyment of banking facilities. 








KNOX’S HISTORY OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
OPINIONS AS TO THE MERITS OF THE WORK. 


Boston (Mass.) EVENING TRANSCRIPT: It is richly illustrated and is one of the 
most valuable works on financial subjects which we have seen. Every possible de- 
tail of the development of our financial system, of the early struggles, controversies, 
experiments, failures and successes, is given clearly, and the work forms a wonder- 
ful addition to American history. It is far from technical in the sense that it ap- 
peals only to bankers of the present ; no careful student of our country’s history can 
omit the financial phase thereof, and in no work that we know is any approach made 
to the clearness and inclusiveness of thisvolume. It is not too much to say that the 
book marks a new era in our historical literature, and one that must take a deserv- 
edly high place in all libraries devoted to American history. Apart from this, the 
value of so complete a history of our finance to the political student and to the bus- 
iness man can not be computed. The whole structure of our national finance is ex- 
hibited here in concise, clear English ; there is none of that hazy mystery which too 
often surrounds treatises on banking or finance, but the subject-matter is presented 
in a vigorous, direct style, which makes the book fascinating reading, and it takes 
the reader easily along to the end. Beginning with the colonial epoch, the whole 
system of banking under State and National auspices is described and recorded, and 
the volume of statistical matter alone is remarkable. 

Bradford Rhodes & Co., New York, the publishers, have placed students under 
great obligations in preparing this grand work, and it must be conceded a place 
among the few indispensable histories of our country. It certainly is unique in its 
particular field. 


CuicaGo (Ill.) InTzgR Ocean: This volume can be marked as a book of great 
value. The author was a clear-headed financier, and had as Deputy Comptroller 
and Comptroller of the Currency for seventeen years, every facility and incentive 
to study his subject from every standpoint. 

ATLANTA (Ga.) CONSTITUTION: We venture to predict that the publication 
under review will in the course of time become the recognized authority on the sub- 
ject of banking in the United States. So thoroughly has the author performed his 
work from the standpoint of historical investigation, as well as from the standpoint 
of personal familiarity with the principles of finance, that the ultimate adoption of 
the work seems to be inevitable. 

Harry B. HENDERSON, STATE EXAMINER, Wyoming: ‘‘I have examined the 
subject-matter of the volume and regard the work as one of completeness and con- 
taining information of much value to the student of finance. Asa contribution to 
banking literature it is unexcelled. 
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A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING—HELPFUL HINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 





On entering the clearing-house the delivery clerk gives the credit ticket, 
mentioned in our last chapter (September number, p. 371), to the proof clerk 
at the Manager’s desk, and the two clerks (settling and delivering clerk) then 
pass to their desk. Each settling clerk has his desk, and these desks are ar- 
ranged in serial order, according to the bank numbers, thus facilitating the 
distribution and collection of the exchanges. The settling clerk occupies the 
desk with the settling sheet before him, and the delivery clerk takes his posi- 
tion in front of the desk, carrying his packages of checks and his delivery 
sheet (mentioned in the previous chapter). 
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Fra. 1. 


Promptly at ten o’clock the Manager takes his position on the platform 
with his Assistant Manager and staff, one of whom is the proof clerk who has 
a proof sheet upon which he enters the amounts of the credit tickets in the 


third, or credit, column opposite the names of the respective banks. 


At the first tap of a gong every clerk must be in his place and ready for 
business. At the second tap the exchange begins, by each delivery clerk ad- 
vancing to the next desk, where he delivers the checks belonging to that bank 
and takes the receipt for them from the settling clerk upon the delivery sheet. 
They then pass in this manner from desk to desk until the exchange is com- 
pleted. Each settling clerk upon receiving a package of checks enters the 
amount noted on the envelope on his settling sheet opposite the name of the 
bank from which he received it. 

In about ten minutes the exchanges have been completed, bringing each 
delivery clerk back to the point opposite his own desk, and his delivery sheet, 
signed by every settling clerk, is a voucher to his bank that all the exchanges 





* Continued from the September pumber, page 376. This series of articles commenced in 
the MAGAZINE for August, 1898, page 790. 
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he has brought to the clearing-house have been received by the proper par- 
ties. The settling clerk now fills out a small check ticket for each bank, with 
the amount of their respective exchange, which are properly distributed. 
The delivery clerk receives the exchanges left at his desk from the other banks, 
counts the number of packages, compares them with the settling clerk’s sheet, 
and if found correct takes them to his bank. The settling clerk remains to 
make the final proof. He foots up his settling sheet and then fills out a ticket 
ealled a debit ticket, which is here shown in Fig. 1. , 
This ticket shows the amount of checks brought to the clearing-house by 











NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE PROOF _ ugusl th & 

\ 

‘No. BANKS. DUE CLEARING HOUSE. BANKS. De. BANKS. Ca. DUE BANKS. 

1 | Bank of N. Y. Nat'l Bk’g Assoc’n, wIseg fF 43 I2F 726 28] so 207756 Be 

2 | Bankofthe Manhattan Company, SI CGRA DS o7e 42650 /6602- GSE GALI 

3 | Merchants’ National Bank, ASHE LO HS ¥ ESH 920 76 seesrog att 

4 | Mechanics’ National Bank, 607 COGS) Pur E_S °7 PAIbS II SY 

6 | Bank of America, ‘ Bis ovscy +7 +7 BeSTY PUT6 mgr FP 

7 | Phenix National Bank, ¥ Eg 7 + Fo CHP SALAS c 7 PwSE>G - 

@ | National City Bank, ISG9TEHIOTIR IT ZPISFHA HE IPog 497 67 

42 | Chemical National Banxz, 2°76 PT rISF) 91b8gbrs Fh Ayr oFf7 Pat 
S7 0B ae hS 4F00%979 78 lo# 27663999 77 WCESCIST soot gge 7 > 

SFO8ER7IE TS SSP IECITEST 7 SSPSLEI ately | 4S 36271 ERS) 























Fia. 2. 


the bank, and the amount of checks received from other banks through the 
clearing-house, and the balance or amount due the bank or the clearing-house, 
as the case may be. This ticket is given to the proof clerk at the Manager’s 
desk. This clerk having already entered the amount shown by the credit 
ticket, before mentioned, on his proof sheet, now enters on the same sheet in 
the second or debit column the amount marked debit on the debit ticket, and 
the balance in the proper respective column. Fig. 2 shows the clearing-house 
proof sheet. 

When the amounts on all the debit tickets have been entered on the proof 
sheet, and the sheet footed, if all the work has been done correctly the aggre- 
gates of the debits and credits should agree, and the debit and credit balances 
be the same. 

The proof is generally announced in about half an hour, as it is seldom 
correct at first. Various methods are adopted to correct errors, such as the 
exchanging of sheets to the right, or left, for examination of footings and the 
checking off of the items with the check tickets. If a proof is completed 
within forty-five minutes from the time of beginning, no fine is imposed, and 
the proof is announced; but if more than that time is occupied the bank or 
banks causing the delay are fined according to a fixed scale. 

After a proof is arrived at in the clearing-house the Manager or Assistant 
Manager calls off to the settling clerks of the various banks the balances over 
$1,000, which they copy on long narrow lists called memorandum of balances. 
These lists are taken with them to their respective banks and given to their 
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officers for their information regarding the relation of each bank to the clear 
ing house for that day. The list also shows the total of the clearings and the 
total of balances. Fig. 3 gives the form for this list, of course much abbre- 
viated. 














AUG 24 1900 189 

No. BANKS. Dr. Cr. 

1 |Benk of N. Y. Nat'l Bk’g Assoo’n, GG 

2 |Benkofthe Manhattan Company, GI. Ss 
8 |Merchants’ National Bank, 44¥&/ 
4  |Mechanics’ National Bank, 4O pe | 

6 | Bank of America, “HF 

2? {Phenix National Bank, 

* 


12 {Chemical National Bank, 





nan Oy Da 2%o9 
2¢2 


























ee LIAS ECF 
ae LIV F 6H 
Fig. 3. 


The clearing-house proof, as is seen, exhibits the total amount of exchanges 
received from each bank and the total taken away by each bank, and the 
balances due to or from the banks. 

The column on the left hand side of the proof sheet shows the balance due 
from each debtor bank to the clearing-house. This amount must be paid to 
the clearing-house between 12.30 and 1.30 P. M., for which the banks receive 
receipts. Fig. 4 shows the form of this receipt. 





G00 


No.6 1 Mew Hork Clearing Pouse,..Cleg_2.<— 
sei from the NATIONAL — BANK 


- Aevtnrleeee SC, . 


Dollars in full for balance due the Associated Banks. 
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Upon the back of the receipt is a statement showing how the debt was 
paid, which is exhibited by Fig. 5. 

At 1.30 P. M., or as soon as the amounts are proved, the credit banks 
receive from the clearing-house the balances due them, for which they give 
their receipt in a book for that purpose. 

To enforce the necessary discipline among the bank clerks in the clearing- 
house a system of fines has been adopted. They are as follows: 
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Legal Tenders, . 
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Bearer Gold Ctfs.,, Fae Coo 


























Order 6é 06 
U.8.TreasuryNotes|___ Lily 
/ 
72 ZAC 7 G 
Fig, 5. 
No. 227 __ 


New York Clearing House, 


77-83 CEDAR ST 
New York, , F/ 1900. 


SEF ye , 


As required by the Circular 





of the Clearing House Committee dated Aug. 8th, 1854, 
I report the following fines against your bank ‘for the 


month of... @C<<g as follows, viz.: 


Pa 0 hebeery MG ge 


er 
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Xs . or 











Fines for the month amount to -- $ 
Banks fined. 








Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM SHERER, 
Manager. 


Fria. 6. 
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Errors on credit side of settling Clerk’s Sheet..........cccecccccccccevevsccccsececes $3 
Errors on debit side of settling clerk’s SH€ECt........cccccccccnccscccccccscccescccees 2 
TD, dccncneecedegeesesedeeedeeeSe BOGsoooneseeseneseoeoosneeeeeseesecosoce 2 
ee INTL, . nuns sonedeeseseseessneeedesesesesecesecescecoocs 1 
EE Gs cccccccocsccsceseccecescoctescoccecoosceseocosseorceosseeesececess 2 
EE. 1s ccncccususehedenceesesecoesoceenennesnseqonséeesesousesecess 2 
Debtor banks failing to pay balances Dy 1.30 P. M......ccccccccevvesececssscescececs 3 
Errors in delivery on receipt Of CxChang@Ees.......cccccccccccccvcvcccscccccsesessccess 1 


The fines are charged daily to the respective banks, and at the close of a 
month a statement of them is sent tothe banks. Fig. 6 shows the form of 
this statement. 


COPY OF STATEMENT 


titans, / a: = Ba. for week 
ending the _GCrereaeli. day of henageeth goo 
as required by Section 16 of the Constitution of the New York Clearing 


House Association. 





Average amount of Loans and Discounts, ® #  *s YAItho 0 0),° © 
Average amount of Specie, * © «+ + o o- ||ZLZAG OO0|,0°0 


ZEAvov|.oe 





Average amount of Legal Tender Notes. 
Average ambunt of Deposits, + 2 © «w 473 Zocco|,00° 


Average amount of Circulation, - + + + « 4200 Ceol, ° 

















Bew York Clearing Bouse 


Please send a copy of the Weekly Statement of your Bank to the 
Clearing House before 22 o'clock A. M. om each and every Saturday. 


WILLIAM SHERER, Manacer. 
¢ 


Fic. 7. 





The establishment of the clearing-house has proved an important factor 
in the promotion of sound banking. Besides the requirement of the daily 
settlement of balances, the weekly statement of all the associated banks has 
become obligatory. This statement is made upon a blank prepared for the 
purpose. These blanks are printed upon white paper for the associated banks 
and on pink paper for banks that are non-members. Fig. 7 shows one of 
these blanks. 

From these weekly statements the Manager of the clearing-house compiles 
two statements of all the banks, one representing the associated banks and 
the other the non-member banks. These statements are printed and furnished 
to each member and non-member, and published in the papers, and this pub- 
licity is a safeguard. Figs. 8, 9 and 10 show these reports for Aug. 11, 1900. 

The clearing-house also keeps certain books of record, ledgers, statement 
books and registers. In the ledgers are kept accounts with each bank to 
which are posted daily all the amounts entered on the proof sheet. There 
are weekly statement books and quarterly statement books which are made 
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New York Clearing Houge. 





Week enching, Clg 47 A GOO 


SUMMARY OF WEEKLY STATEMENT OF ASSOCIATED BANKS. 











Loans, FOF o<“6iZoco : 4FLFICFI OO Acreass. 
Specie, 479 7|02AFoo AMG oo Wpecreass. 
Legal Tenders, Vind tte F FOO 73 clGoo écrease. 
Net Deposits, 79 7 Hog 4f00 G Ab Goo Tease. 
Circulation, ADA /\Zoo JVESEco Tease. 
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Statement of the Associated Banks of the City of New York. 


From Reports to the New York Clearing House, as required under Section 16, of the Constitution. 
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For Week ending Saturday, August lith, 1900. 


and Drovers’ 
and Traders’ —_- ‘ 
Bank. ... . 
Manufacturers’ 
Nationa! Bank 


of 


Broadway 


National Bank 
National 


Bank 
York Nat'l Exchange Bank. 


County National 3ank 


Balances : 
Clearings this Day 


August 4th, 1900, 
August 11th, 1900, 
August 11th, 1900, 


Fic. 9. 


LOANS, 


SPECIE. | LEGALS, 





$667, 786,104.89 


782, 061,788, 89 
41,729,067.72 
55.383,359.08 

11,413,668.79 

6,644,980.60 


’ . 
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up from the reports of each bank. In the registers are kept a record of the 
balances paid to or received from the banks in settlement of daily exchanges, 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 
Weekly Statement of Non-Member Banks, for week ending Saturday, August 11, 1900. 






























































Aver: 
AVERAGE age AVERAGE 
Fa mee AVERAGE ——. Amount on | Amount on AVERAGE 
1 €Ner Deposit | Deposit. with) , 
OUNT OF 
: * CAPITAL LOANS AND | avount or| _LEGA WITH her New 
BANKS. . — Discounts Tender |- York City and AMOUNT OF 
ROFITS. perm 7 Notes anp| CLEARING Brooki Net 
SPECIE. Hovuse uya {CIRCULATION 
| INVESTMENTS BANK NoTEs AGENT Banks and D : , 
© Trust Co’s. EPOSITS, 
——————S ee, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
Colonial Bank.......e+e-seeeees $100,000 $112,500} $1,224,800 $19,500 $100,900 $329, 700) $1,485,400 
Columbia Bank. /....,+-++ee200 300,000 212,700 1,811,000 100,000 78,000 141,000 $367,000} 2,134,000 
Elevesth Ward Bank....,0.++0-+ 100,000 126.500 £,052,700 63,300} 51,800 360,000 1,389,900) 
Fourteenth Street Bank........-- 100,000 $8,000 1,211,800 $2,700 48,700 304,000) 1,517,500 
Gansevoort Bank,.,..+++++eeees: 200,000 16,400 683,100 4 46,500 25,600 70,500 710,000) 
Hamilton Bank........-++eeee+ 200,000 109, 100 1,398,000 60,500 90,000) 226,000 ¢,637,000 
Mount Morris Bank.......++++++- 250,000 51,800 1,758,600 101,000) 126,900 238,100 51,000 2,356,300 
Mutual Bank., osse...2+-eeeeeees 200,000 134,100 1,258,500 30, 114,200 199 39 400 1,342,800 
Nineteenth Ward Bank....,...+- 100,000 oo 1,194,200 15,900) 116 400 198,800) 1,300 1,580,500 
Placa Bank... c..cccccececcccccce 100,000; 162,600 1,845,000 85,000) 105,000 175.000 1,860,000 
Riverside Bank.......cccccccee> 100,000 126,600 958,800 9,800) 65,300 63,300 930,600 
te Bank... . s+ +. ‘sauecedugeoes 100,000 199.400] 2,944,000 98,000 ’ 105,000 111,000} 3,246,000 
Twelfth Ward Bank......-.--++- 200,000 52,500 1,124,100 18,600 165, 100 117,800 93,200) 1,661,200 
Twenty-third Ward Bank.......-. 100,000 67,100 881,109 47,500 114,800) 90,700 135,700 1,155,200 
Union Square Bank.....+--se+0+: 200,000 337,700 2,168,400 50, 300 218,900) 249,500 2,485,600 
Verkville Bank... ccccccccccccoes 100,000 188,100 1.565, 300) g0.§00) 122,400) — 82,500 1,694,500 
Washingtcn Bank. ....+.+++++e0 100,000 25,000 164,400) 3,390) 23,900 80, 47,700 195,700) 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
Bedford Bank ......2.cce-cscces 150,000) 121,400] , 1,100,700 13,200 89, 100 190,100 100,000 1,277,200 
Broadway Bank......++e+sse+ee- 100,000 { 1,364,700 9.700 114,800 277.800 1,553,300 
Brooklyn Bank.....e.cseccoseess 300,000 168,800 1,326,900 84,500) 47,900 160,400 1,406,000 
Eighth Ward Bank.........e+e0. 100,000) 43,300 302,600 15,000 42,200 90,500) 5 
Fifth Avenue Bank. .........000- 100,000 453,600 664.200 31,700) 23,700 44,500 18,200 617,700 
ngs County Bank.......+-+.++- 150,000 61,600 728,200 36,200 25,600 70,300 71,000 780, 100) 
Manufacturers’ National Bank.... 252,000 492,000 2,443,500 298,600 198,300 627,700 3,160,300 $248,700 
Mechanics’ Bank........s-eee08+ 500,000 405,600 2,777,800 193,200; 186,800 174,100 2,977,200 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank.... 100,000 203 9v5,600 12,100 69,200) 107,200 
Nassau National Bank,.......... 300,000 693,800 3,706,000 220,000 330,000 920,000) 28,000 4,408,000 
National City Bank..........00- 300,000 592,700 2,531,000 142,000 274,000 388,000 161,000) 2,987,000) 100,080* 
OE DEE COM ac cccacegoecees 100,000 120,900 679.700 14,000 §8,300 66,900 887,500 1,491,400) 
People’s Bank... .:.sescececcees 100,000) 130, 200 866, 100 37,000) 46,100 49,200; 131,600) 970,700 
Schermerhorn Bank.......+-s+0. 100,000) 64,400 558,300 15,900 28,700 59,400 55,600 559,600 
Seventeenth Ward Bank......... 100,000 75,100 450,900 8,400 36,100 55,300 63,700 435,200 
Sprague National Bank. ........ 200,000 233,000 £, 100,300 104, 100) 10,000 218,200 8,500 987.000 £50,000. 
Twenty-sixth Ward Bank........ 100,000 $4,900 484,300 8,200) 33,600 79,000 2,800 517,200 ie 
6.2 <sanuameeied ntl 100,000 58,000 617,200 26,800 000 64,900) .600) 659,400 
|) rr ree 100,000; 45,700 643,900 42,600 16,600 65,200 £13,400 737,600 
ES OO — a £00,000 12,300 429,000 4,800) 48,900 37,900 419,800) 
BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. 
Bank of Staten Island............ 25,000 $7,200 $69. 100 15,000) 20,500 73,500 52,000 663.800 
First National Bank, Staten Island 100,000 81,200 661,500 37,400 20,000 201,700 752,400 20,600 
OTHER CITIES, 
First National Bank, Jersey =. ° 400,000 817,300] 4,523,800 204,800 187,000 557,300) 1,360,600} 6,058,600 123,406 
Hudson Co. Nat. Bank, ya ity 250,000) ,600 1,947,900 87,600 77,300 256,800 81,400 1,723,200 99,000 
Second Nat'l Bank, Jersey City... 250,000 363,200] 1,261,900 58,100 21,900 129,600 964,300 $8,500" 
Third Nat'l Bank, Jersey City.... 200,000 222,400 961,600 30,300 50,200 136,000 34.000 915,500 200,000 
First National Bank, Hoboken.... 110,000) 457.500 1,982,200 118,600 22,000 157,700 189.700 1,898, 800 97,000 
Second National Bank, Hoboken 125,000 102,400 758,500 63,100 45,800} 68,600 25,300 856,500 50, 
ToTat NATIONAL BANKS. .sccoccees $2,487,000 4,602, 100 : 
beats Gastit...ccoscoccoces 4,875,000 3,866, 700 
ee 
Bivestesesnevncesnseseeses 7,362,000} $8,468,800) $9,591,200] 2,884,600] 3,843,600 8,277,300} 4,634,300} 68,396,400 1,213,2007 
*As Rice tank Jone an Increase Increase . |Increase Increase Increase Increase Increase‘ 
“ oy oe, om 8,600 ° 228,800 230,200 
$676,025 Increase, Reserve, 7 70,900 ’ 39, 337,700 766, 300; 4,700. 
Fia. 10. 


also a record of the various kinds of money received, certificates issued and 
deposits of collateral with the clearing-house. Besides these there are the 
record books of the several committees, and the few necessary books for the 


accounts of the clearing-house. 
A. R. BARRETT. 
(To be continued.) 








BERLIN CLEARING-HousE.—The Berlin Stock Exchange Clearing-House 
has just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The institution was organized in 
1850 upon the model of the London Clearing-House. The amount of cash 
clearances at the institution in 1899 reached 18,210 million marks; besides 
this sum there were clearances on current account amounting to 17,264 mil- 
lions, The total of 35,474 million marks represents by far the greatest amount 
for any year in the institution’s history. 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,”’ included in this 
Department. 





PURVUHASE OF REAL ESTATE BY BANK. 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, September 13, 1900. 
LITCHFIELD vs. PRESTON. 

Where the question that a bank purchased land in violation of Code, § 1163, which prohibits 
banks from acquiring real estate, except for certain purposes, was not raised in the lower 
court, it will be presumed that the bank acted within its powers. 

The fact that a bank purchased a portion of a tract of land subject to a vendor’s lien, in 
violation of Code, § 1163, prohibiting banks from purchasing real estate, except for 
certain purposes, will not subject its interests therein to be first exhausted to satisfy the 
lien, where the deed of the part first sold authorized the vendee to retain sufficient of 
the consideration to satisfy the lien. 


HARRISON, J.: R. C. Hamilton, being the owner of a tract of land in 
Washington county, subject to a vendor’s lien in favor of his grantor, Mrs, 
Catherine A. Preston, sold and conveyed by deed of May 22, 1891, an undi- 
vided three-fourths part thereof to the appellant, A. T. Litchfield, and others; 
Litchfield subsequently acquiring from his co-purchasers the whole of said 
three-fourths. 

By deed dated January 2, 1893, R. C. Hamilton sold and conveyed his 
remaining one-fourth interest in the land to the Exchange and Deposit Bank 
of Abingdon, and on September 27, 1894, the bank reconveyed said one-fourth 
interest to R. C. Hamilton in consideration of $3,250, reserving a vendor’s lien 
to secure that sum. After these transactions, this suit was brought by 
Catherine A. Preston to have satisfied her vendor’s lien upon the whole tract, 
amounting, as of March 1, 1897, to $9,378.67. The entire tract was sold under 
decree of court, the appellant becoming the purchaser at $14,116.25. This 
sale was confirmed, and a commissioner directed to apply, after paying the 
costs, three-fourths of the proceeds, so far as necessary, to the payment of 
the vendor’s lien due to Catherine A. Preston, and to pay the residue of said 
three-fourths to the appellant. The commissioner was further directed to 
apply the proceeds of the remaining one-fourth, after paying costs, to the 
satisfaction of certain liens against R. C. Hamilton having priority over the 
vendor’s lien in favor of the Exchange and Deposit Bank, and to pay the 
residue thereof to the bank. 

The ground of objection urged by appellant to this decree is that his three- 
fourths interest in the land is made primarily liable for the payment of the 
vendor’s lien in favor of Mrs. Preston, to the exclusion and release of the 
remaining one-fourth reserved by Hamilton, and subsequently conveyed to 
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the bank. It is contended that the rule requiring land to be subjected in 
the inverse order of alienation should govern, and that the proceeds of the 
one-fourth interest held by Hamilton, being the last sold, should be first 
applied to the payment of the Preston lien, and the three-fourths interest 
bought by appellant held secondarily liable for that lien. 

At the time that Hamilton conveyed the one-fourth interest to the Ex- 
change and Deposit Bank, his deed to appellant and others, dated May 22, 
1891, was duly recorded, and contained the following provision with respect 
to the unpaid purchase money due to Hamilton’s grantor: ‘‘It is hereby 
agreed and understood that a sum of said deferred payments equal to the 
amount of the balance due by R. C. Hamilton to Catherine A. Preston for 
said tract of land is not to be paid until said balance of purchase money to 
said Catherine A. Preston is paid, and that the same is to be paid out of said 
deferred payments.” 

The general rule is, as stated by appellant, that, when part of a tract of 
land subject to a lien is conveyed, the residue is primarily liable for the whole 
debt. An exception to the rule, however, as well established as the rule 
itself, is that where the purchaser of such part assumes the payment of the 
outstanding lien, then the part first sold becomes primarily liable for the 
whole debt. (3 Pom. Eq. Jur. §§ 1206, 1225.) 

In the latter section the author says: 

‘‘ Whenever a grantee of any parcel either expressly assumes the payment 
of the mortgage, or his deed is in such form that he takes the parcel conveyed 
to himself subject to the mortgage as a part of the consideration, then, as has 
been already shown, the parcel thus purchased becomes in the hands of him- 
self and of those holding under him primarily chargeable with the mortgage 
as against the mortgagor or grantor, and consequently as against all subse- 
quent grantees of other parcels from the mortgagor. By such an express or 
implied assumption, the doctrine of liability in the reverse order of alienation, 
and all of its consequences, are defeated with respect to the mortgagor and 
the subsequent grantees.”’ 

No particular form of words is necessary to create a binding assumption. 
It is, however, unnecessary to decide whether or not there was an assumption 
of the Preston lien by appellant which bound him personally ; for if we assume 
that the agreement in the deed of May 22, 1891, was not such an assump- 
tion of the Preston lien as would make the grantees in that deed personally 
liable over and above the funds in their hands going to R. C. Hamilton, the 
fact remains that the agreement did set apart in the hands of appellant a 
sufficient amount of the purchase money to satisfy the Preston lien, and it 
was his duty to see that it was properly applied. 

Appellant insists that the agreement in the deed of May 22, 1891, was for 
his protection only; that it was a mere memorandum between Hamilton and 
his vendees, with which Mrs. Preston had noconcern. This contention is not 
tenable. It is true the provision in the deed to appellant for the satisfaction 
of the Preston lien was for his protection, but it also inured to the benefit of 
the subsequent purchaser of the one-fourth interest. (Willard vs. Worsham, 
76 Va. 392; Tatum vs. Ballard, 94 Va. 370, 26 8. E. 871.) 

The purchaser of the one-fourth interest had a right to rely upon the con- 
tract of record between Hamilton and appellant, which showed that the 
Preston lien was amply provided for. This contract doubtless enabled Ham- 
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ilton to sell the remaining fourth at its full value. If appellant had complied 
with his contract, no one could have suffered. Mrs. Preston would have 
received her purchase money, he would have had his land, and the remaining 
one-fourth interest would have been relieved. It does not clearly appear that 
appellant has suffered any loss growing out of these transactions, but, if it 
did so appear, he could not shift the consequences of his failure to perform a 
plain duty upon the innocent purchaser of the one-fourth interest, who is in 
no wise responsible for any loss appellant may have sustained. 

Appellant further suggests that the Exchange and Deposit Bank did not 
buy the one-fourth interest for the purpose of satisfying a debt previously 
contracted in the course of its dealings, as provided by Code, § 1163, and that, 
if the land was acquired by the trustees of the bank otherwise than as the law 
prescribes, they cannot hold it; and, if they have taken it to secure a debt, 
then it is subject to the liens against Hamilton, and among them the Preston 
lien. 

This question does not appear to have been raised in the lower court, and 
there is nothing in the record throwing any light upon the subject. It may 
fairly be assumed that in purchasing the one-fourth interest the bank was 
acting within the scope of its powers. But if the bank bought the land out- 
right, and in violation of section 1163, appellant could derive no advantage 
from that circumstance. The law imposes no forfeiture for its violation, and 
the only effect of its transgression in the respect mentioned would be to sub- 
ject the bank to proceedings in behalf of the State to vacate its charter. 
(Banks vs. Poitiaux, 3 Rand. [Va.]| 136.) 

The decree appealed from is without error, and must be affirmed. 





DEPOSIT WHEN BANK INSOLVENT—RIGHT OF DEPOSITOR TO RECOVER. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, May 29, 1900. 
RICHARDSON vs. NEW ORLEANS DEBENTURE REDEMPTION COMPANY. 
When a bank receives a deposit of money when it is hopelessly insolvent, the title to the 
money does not pass to the bank; and if the money is not paid out, but is kept in the 
bank and turned over to the Receiver, though it may have been mingled with the gen- 

eral funds of the bank, it may be recovered of the Receiver. 





Appeal from Circuit Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Louisiana. 

Before Pardee, McCormick, and Shelby, Circuit Judges. 

SHELBY, Circuit Judge: The billin this case was filed by the New Orleans 
Debenture Redemption Company, Limited, against F. L. Richardson, as 
Receiver of the American National Bank, to collect $1,658.60, which the com- 
pany had deposited in the bank. The bill also embraced a claim for $1,152, 
the proceeds of certain collections made by the bank for the plaintiff, but 
that part of the claim has been settled since the suit was brought. 

The company bases its right to recover the money on the alleged fact that 
the bank had received it as a deposit when it was hopelessly insolvent, and 
under such circumstances as to make the receipt of ita fraud. The facts 
averred and proved may be briefly stated: The American National Bank, a 
banking corporation organized under the law of the United States, was on 
August 5, 1896, and prior to that time, engaged in a general banking business 
in New Orleans. On that day the bank was hopelessly insolvent, and had 
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been so for a long time. Its condition was well known to its officers and 
managers. The appellee did not have knowledge of its condition. The 
appellee was a regular customer and depositor of the bank. When the bank 
opened on August 5, 1896, it had in cash on hand $15,897.54. Just before three 
o'clock on the same day, the appellee deposited in the bank $83.60 in silver 
and $1,575 in currency, making a total of $1,658.60. The entire cash deposits 
received by the bank on that day amounted to $6,934.76. It paid out during 
that day $13,610.24. Just after three o’clock the bank closed its doors, and 
never reopened for business. The whole amouni of cash in the bank after 
its doors were closed was $9,722, $500 of which was paid to the bank’s attorney, 
and $9,222 turned over to the bank examiner, who subsequently turned over 
the same to the Receiver. Before receiving these funds the appellant had 
been duly appointed Receiver of the bank by the Comptroller of the Currency 
of the United States. It is agreed that the books of the bank do not show 
how much of the cash which was turned over to the Receiver was received by 
the note and collection clerk, or how much cash was received and not paid 
out by the receiving and paying teller, or how much of the cash turned over 
to the Receiver was part of the original funds in the bank on the morning of 
August 5, 1896. 

There was a special meeting of the directors of the bank at 8:30 P. M., 
Wednesday, August 5, 1896, at which meeting the President of the bank 
stated what had taken place during the day, and that the deposits received 
during the day had been set aside. The directors at this meeting approved 
of this action, and instructed the President to hold said deposits separate and 
apart from the banking funds, and to examine carefully into the condition of 
the bank, and report at the meeting to be held at 8:30 A. M. on August 6. 
The evidence, however, showed that the deposits in cash received on August 
5 were not really kept separate. All the money in the bank which had been 
received as general deposits, and which had not been paid out, appears to 
have been handed to the Receiver at the same time. Many depositions were 
offered in evidence in the case, but it is not deemed necessary to state the 
evidence further. The circuit court (Parlange, District Judge, presiding) 
granted the relief prayed for in the bill. The decree is to the effect that the 
appellee have and recover from the Receiver the sum of $1,658.60. The decree 
is given priority over the unsecured creditors of the bank. The Receiver has 
appealed to this court, and the decree is assigned as error. 

Ordinarily, when funds are deposited in a bank, the relation of debtor and 
creditor immediately arises between the banker and the depositor. The 
money deposited becomes the property of the banker. He has the right to 
use it, but must pay the debt to the depositor by cashing his checks. When 
the banker obtains the deposit by committing a fraud, as by receiving it after 
hopeless insolvency, the relation between the parties is very different. The 
fraud avoids the implied contract between the parties that would arise in its 
absence, and, having barred contract, a trust is the equitable result. The fraud 
itself gives no lien. The fraud prevents the money deposited from becoming 
the property of the banker, and thereby prevents the relation of debtor and 
creditor arising between the parties. As the money does not become the 
property of the banker, it, of course, remains the property of the depositor. 
In the banker’s hands, therefore, it is a trust fund—as much so as if it had 
been a special deposit. The money which the banker has received in due 
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course of honorable business before insolvency has become his property, and 
he the debtor of those who deposited it. Now, if the banker, having money in 
his bank, fraudulently receives other money, and mingles it with the moneys 
on hand, can the defrauded depositor reclaim his money? That is the ques. 
tion presented by this case. The bank received $1,658.60 of the appellee's 
money just before it closed. It was received under circumstances of fraud, 
so that it remained the property of the appellee. It passed with the other 
funds to the hands of the Receiver; or, if the identical money did not so pass 
to the Receiver, the sum turned over to the Receiver was increased exactly 
$1,658.60 by the appellee’s deposit. This is clear, because if, after receiving 
the appellee’s deposit and placing it with the general funds, payments were 
made out of the mass of money during the business of the day, it is immate- 
rial whether the identical dollars deposited by the appellee were paid out or 
not. The amount that went into the hands of the Receiver was, by the 
deposit of the appellee, increased to the amount of the deposit made by it. 
If we find that the transaction between the appellee and the bank created a 
trust or lien on the funds of the bank with which the appellee’s deposit was 
mingled, the trust or lien extended to the whole mass of money, and the pay- 
ing out of part of it would not remove the charge from the remainder. 

The question, then, is reduced to this: If the banker takes $1,000 not his 
own, and mixes the sum with $10,000 of his own money, can the owner of the 
$1,000 reclaim it? Has he, in equity, a charge on the whole to the amount of 
his money which has gone into it? Formerly, it was held that he had not. 
The equitable right of following misapplied money, it was said, depended on 
identifying it, the equity attaching to the very property misapplied. Money, it 
was said, had no earmarks, and the tracing of the fund would fail. This view 
was manifestly inequitable and unjust, and so, finally, it was held that con- 
fusion by commingling does not destroy the equity, but converts it intoa 
charge upon the entire mass, giving to the party injured by the unlawful 
diversion of the fund a priority of right over the other creditors of the pos- 
sessor and wrongdoer. This evolution of the doctrine of tracing trust funds 
is noticed incidentally by Mr. Justice Bradley in Frelinghuysen vs. Nugent, 
(36 Fed. Rep. 229, 239). To create the trust it is not necessary to show that 
the identical money went into the hands of the Receiver. It is sufficient if the 
funds in his hands are increased by the deposit. In Bank vs. Blackmore (21 
C. C. A. 514, 516, 75 Fed. Rep. 771, 773), Judge Taft, delivering the opinion of 
the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, said: 

‘*Tt may not be necessary to show earmarks upon the proceeds of the thing 
parted with, to justify such a remedy, but it must at least appear that the 
funds in the hands of the Receiver were increased or benefited by the pro- 
ceeds; and the recovery is limited to the extent of this increase or benefit.” 

In Association vs. Austin (100 Ala. 313, 321), McClellan, J., delivering the 
opinion of the court, said: 

‘* We will concede that, so far as the right of the complainants to fasten a 
preference lien in the nature of a trust on the assets of the bank depends upon 
the fraud of the bank and its officials, their cases are made out on the facts 
we have stated. And if they had further shown that the identical money 
which was deposited by and collected for them, respectively, had come to the 
hands of the Receiver, and was held by him in specie at the time of bills filed, 
or that their funds had been mingled with the funds of the bank which came 
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to the Receiver’s hands, and constituted, in part, the gross sum held by him, 
or that their identical money had been invested by the bank in tangible 
property, which came to the hands of the Receiver and was held by him, they 
would have been entitled to the relief they seek.” 

The observations quoted from the last two cases cited show why, in those 
cases, the trust was not declared. In Quin vs. Earle ((C. C.] 95 Fed. Rep. 
728, 731), Judge Gray presents a very interesting discussion of the question 
and an accurate statement of the correct rule: 

‘‘With regard to personal property other than money, the question of 
identification is generally easy of determination. No so of money, and per- 
haps some personal property other than money. If these be confused in the 
mass of exactly similar things, specific identification becomes impossible. But 
the more modern doctrine has come to be that, where the fraudulent deposi- 
tary so mingles goods which he has obtained by fraud with the mass of like 
goods of his own, the whole may be seized, or considered as held in trust, 
until equitable separation of the property of the defrauded party is made. 
So, advancing one step further, where money thus obtained has gone to swell 
the aggregate in the possession of the fraudulent party, it may, under proper 
proceedings, be segregated in amount from such aggregate sum, and made 
the subject of a trust, in order to accomplish the ends of justice. If my 
bushel of corn be obtained from me by fraud, and be poured into the mass of 
similar grain in the bin of the party committing the fraud, justice is satisfied, 
and no one can be wronged, by my having restored to me a bushel of the 
same grain out of the bin, though the identical grains obtained from me are 
not restored. If, on the other hand, the funds in the possession of the 
defrauding bank be not increased by the property or the money so obtained, 
so that the aggregate amount of assets for distribution among the general 
creditors is not made larger by reason of the plaintiff’s contribution thereto, 
then this extension of the doctrine of identification will not apply, and the 
complainant cannot have remedy as for a preferred claim.” 

Sir George Jessel, master of the rolls, in the case of Knatchbull vs. Hallett 
(13 Ch. Div. 696, 707), reviewed the English cases on this subject. He shows 

the struggle of the able judges of the law courts over the earmarking of 
money, and that finally Lord Ellenborough throws over the doctrine as to 
money not earmarked not being followed. We cannot take space to cite and 
quote the many cases commented on by the master of the rolls. The opinion 
is marked by a keen sense of equity and strong common sense. On the direct 
point in question here he says: 

‘‘T have only to advert to one other point, and that is this: Supposing, 
instead of being invested in the purchase of land or goods, the moneys were 
simply mixed with other moneys of the ‘ trustee’—using the term again in its 
full sense, as including every person in a fiduciary relation. Does it make 
any difference according to the modern doctrine of equity? Isay, none. It 
would be very remarkable if it were to do so. Supposing the trust money 
was 1,000 sovereigns, and the trustee put them into a bag, and by mistake, or 
accident, or otherwise, dropped a sovereign of his own into the bag. Could 
anybody suppose that a judge in equity would find any difficulty in saying 
that the cestué gue trust has a right to take 1,000 sovereigns out of that bag? 
I do not like to call it a charge of 1,000 sovereigns on the 1,001 sovereigns, 
but that is the effect of it. I have no doubt of it.” 
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The Supreme Court, in an opinion concurred in by all the justices, quotes 
with approval the doctrine enunciated by the master of the rolls. Mr. Justice 
Matthews, delivering the opinion, makes this indorsement of Knatchbull vs. 
Hallett (supra), on the point here in question: 

‘* But he [Sir George Jessel] dissents from the application of the rule made 
by Lord Ellenborough, when the latter added, ‘ which is the case when the 
subject is turned into money, and confounded in a general mass of the same 
description ;’ for equity will follow the money, even if put into a bag or an 
indistinguishable mass, by taking out the same quantity. And the doctrine 
that money has no earmark must be taken as subject to the application of 
this rule.” (Central Nat. Bank vs. Connecticut Mut. Life Ins. Co. 104 U. 8, 
54, 69.) 

There should be no question about this doctrine on principle. If one’s 
money is invested in land, the title being taken in another’s name, equity 
creates a resulting trust in the land as against the wrongdoer. If an agent, 
bailee, or trustee invests another’s money in personal property, a trust results, 
If one’s money is lent, and a note or bond taken, the owner of the money can 
have a lien or trust declared on the note or bond to secure his money so used. 
Numerous cases show that money can be traced into other assets, notes, bonds 
and stocks. There is no good reason for not applying the same doctrine to 
money, the measure and representative of all property. If one’s money is 
used with other money in buying a bond, equity can fasten a lien on the 
bond, and sell it to reimburse the one whose money has been so used. So, 
we think, if one’s money is wrongfully mingled with a mass of money, that 
equity can direct the possessor and wrongdoer, or his successor, to take out 
of the mass a sum sufficient to make restitution. 

The decree of the circuit court is affirmed. 





DELAY IN PRESENTING CHECK—FRAUD OF PAYEE—RIGHT OF BONA-FIDE 
. HOLDER. 
Circuit Court, E. D. Pennsylvania, May 31, 1900. 
ANDRUS vs. BRADLEY. 


A bona-fide holder of a check is under no obligation to the drawer to present it for payment 
within a reasonable time, and is not prejudiced by delay in doing so, except where the 
fund has been lost by failure of the bank. 

Defendant gave a check, which the payee transferred to plaintiff, who took the same in good 
faith and for fuli value, but at the request of the payee did not at once present it for 
payment. Subsequently defendant had a settlement with the payee, and, accepting his 
statement that the check had been lost, and his agreement that it would not be pre- 
sented, again paid him the amount, and notified the bank not to pay the check, if pre- 
sented. Several months afterwards the check was presented, and solely on account of 
such notification was refused payment. Held, that defendant was estopped to deny the 
validity of the check as against the plaintiff, having by his negligence placed it within 
the power of the payee to commit the fraud, by which one of two innocent parties must 
suffer loss. 





DALLAS, Circuit Judge: There is no dispute as to the facts of this case. 
The defendant, Thomas Bradley, on February 18, 1897, gave to one Francis 
C. Grable, a check for $12,500 on the Security Trust Company, of Philadel- 
phia. Two or three weeks afterwards, when the bank book of Bradley was 
settled, he found that the check had not been presented for payment. He 
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thereupon made inquiry of Grable, and was told by him that it was still in 
his possession, and that he would return it. On April 15, 1897, Bradley and 
Grable had a general settlement, and it then appeared that Bradley owed 
Grable $19,416,67. In this last-mentioned amount, however, there was in- 
eluded the sum of $12,500, for which Bradley’s check of February 18, 1897, 
had been given. At this settlement Bradley was told by Grable that he had 
lost or mislaid that check, and that he would look for it, and, if found, return 
it. In addition to this oral assurance, Grable gave to Bradley a statement in 
writing as follows: 
‘* PHILADELPHIA, April 15, 1897. 

I have in my possession check No. 1,553, drawn on the Security Trust and Life Insur- 
ance Company, dated February 18, 1897, for twelve thousand five hundred dollars, drawn to 
my order and signed by Thomas Bradley, which I am to return to Mr. Bradley, as settle- 
ment has been made, and it will not be presented for payment. FRAnNciIs C. GRABLE.”’ 

Witness: E. I. P. Grubb. 


Relying upon this statement, Bradley paid Grable the full amount of $19,- 
614.67, instead of only $6,916.67, which latter was the true amount due by 
Bradley to Grable, and the only amount which would have been paid if it had 
been known by Bradley that his check of February 18, 1897, was then out- 
standing, as presently to be stated. Subsequently, on October 20, 1897, Brad- 
ley gave notice to the Security Trust Company not to pay the check, and when 
it was thereafter presented, as will presently be mentioned, the trust com- 
pany, in obedience to that notice, refused payment, and the check was pro- 
tested. The statements made by Grable to Bradley were false and fraudu- 
lent. The fact is that Grable had passed the check to John E. Andrus, the 
plaintiff in this case, upon the day after he (Grable) had obtained it from 
Bradley. Andrus had no knowledge of any fraud or contemplated fraud on 
the part of Grable, but took the check innocently, and gave cash for it to the 
amount of its full face value. At Grable’s request, Andrus held the check, 
instead of presenting it, but subsequently passed it to one William J. Arkell 
for certain stocks or bonds, and Arkell, in January, 1898, presented it for pay- 
ment, which, as has been stated, was refused. Arkell thereupon brought suit 
upon it; but that suit was discontinued, the check was returned to Andrus, 
and this present action instituted. 

It is unfortunately manifest that one or the other of two innocent parties 
—the plaintiff or the defendant—must suffer a loss in thisease. Upon which 
of them must it fall? The correct answer to this question depends, I think, 
upon the proper application to the undisputed facts of the principle of estop- 
pel in pais which was discussed by the Circuit Court of Appeals for this cir- 
cuit, at its present term, in the case of Bradford vs. Insurance Co. (102 Fed. 
Rep. 48.) 

‘** When any person, under a legal duty to any other person to conduct 
himself with reasonable caution in the transaction of any business, neglects 
that duty, and when the person to whom the duty is owing alters his position 
for the worse because he is misled as to the conduct of the negligent person 
by a fraud of which such neglect is in the natural course of things the proxi- 
mate cause, the negligent person is not permitted to deny that he acted in the 
manner in which the other person was led by such fraud to believe him to 

act, * * * ‘The vital principle of the doctrine is that ‘he who, by his 
language or conduct, leads another to do what he would not otherwise have 
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done, shall not subject such person to loss or injury by disappointing the 
expectations upon which he acted.’ (Dickerson vs. Colgrove, 100 U. §, 
580.)”’ : 

Assuming, what was without doubt the fact, that both parties were inno- 
cent of any intentional fault, what unintentional failure in duty caused the 
loss? Because, unless in this particular transaction, with reference to this 
defendant, the plaintiff either did something he ought not to have done or 
did not do something he should have done, there was no neglect. Now, it 
may be—I think it must be—conceded that the plaintiff’s retention of this 
check for about eleven months without presenting it would have been at his 
own risk if the institution upon which it was drawn had failed in the mean- 
time. But the authorities which determine this are inapplicable to the pres- 
ent case. The banker upon whom this check was drawn was solvent when it 
was presented. But for the defendant’s notice, it certainly would have been 
paid, and the giving of that notice, as against a bona fide holder for value, 
was not warranted. Such a holder is under no obligation to the drawer to 
present a check within a reasonable time, and is not prejudiced by delay in 
doing so, except where the fund has been lost by failure of the bank. (Flem- 
ming vs. Denny, 2 Phila. 111; Merchants’ Nat. Bank vs. State Nat. Bank, 10 
Wall. 647; Bull vs. Bank, 123 U. 8. 105.) 

As I view the case, the defendant, by giving the check in question to 
Grable, not only reposed confidence in him, but actually put it in his power 
to accomplish the fraud which he perpetrated; and in afterwards settling 
with Grable as he did, the defendant relied, not, as in Dickerson vs. Colgrove 
(supra), upon any statement of the plaintiff, for he made none, but upon that 
of Grable alone. In my opinion, the consequence of this misplaced confidence 
must be borne by the party from whom it proceeded. Bradley, through his 
settlement with Grable, voluntarily paid the check in question without re- 
quiring its production; and this he was not led to do by any breach of duty 
which was legally owing to him by the plaintiff, but by his own too ready ac- 
ceptance of Grable’s assurances. 

Upon the trial of the case the following stipulation was noted: 

‘* Tt is agreed by counsel in open court that a verdict shall be taken for the 
plaintiff for the sum of $14,845.81, it being understood and agreed between 
them that the case shall be placed upon the proper list for arguinent upon the 
question reserved as to whether the defense which has been set up and shown 
by evidence is a valid defense. If the court shall be of opinion that it is a 
valid defense, judgment to be entered for the defendant notwithstanding the 
verdict; otherwise, judgment for plaintiff upon the verdict as rendered. The 
verdict is to be taken with interest from , amounting to $———, sub- 
ject to the power of the court, upon the argument hereafter to take place, to 
reduce the verdict by the amount of interest so included, if in the judgment 
of the court the interest should not have been made a part of the verdict.” 

The defendant has now moved for a new trial, and also for judgment in 
his favor upon the point reserved non obstante veredicto. Both of these mo- 
tions must be denied, but the amount of the verdict must be reduced. As 
rendered, it includes interest from the date of the check. To this, in my opin- 
ion, the plaintiff is not entitled, although I think he should be allowed inter- 
est from the date of presentation, namely, from January 27, 1898. With this 
correction, the amount recoverable is, not $14,845.81, but $14,139.56; and ac- 
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cordingly it is now ordered that judgment be entered for the plaintiff in the 
sum of $14,139.56, and the defendant’s motions for new trial and for judg- 
ment non obstante veredicto, are denied. 





CHECK FORWARDED TO DRAWEE—WHEN DEEMED PAID. 
Supreme Court of Arkansas, June9, 1900. 
O’LEARY, et al. vs. ABELES, et al. 

When the holder of a check delivers it to a bank, as his bailee, for collection, and the col- 
lecting bank forwards the check by mail to the drawee bank, and the latter, upon the 
receipt thereof, having money on deposit to the credit of the drawer, indorses the check 
‘‘paid,’’ and afterwards delivers the same to the drawer, as between the payee or holder 
and the drawer the check is paid, though the draft forwarded by the drawee bank in 
payment is dishonored. 

The fact that the drawer of the check is a director in the drawee bank will not alter the case, 
where there is no bad faith on his part. 


ne 


Woop, J.: When the holder of a check delivers same to a bank, as his 
bailee, for collection, and the bank sends the check by mail to the drawee, 
who lives at a distance, and the drawee, upon receipt of the check, having 
money on deposit to the credit of the drawer, indorses the check ‘‘ paid,” and 
afterwards delivers the same to the drawer, as between the payee or holder 
and the drawer the check is paid ; for, if the holder chooses this method of 
collection, and the bailee bank, instead of receiving the cash, takes, for 
the amount of the check exchange which turns out to be worthless, the loss 
which the holder thereby sustains is regarded as the result of his own negli- 
gence, or that of the bank holding same for collection. This doctrine applies 
here. (Anderson vs. Rogers [Kan. Sup.] 36 Pac. Rep. 1067, 27 L. R. A. 248, 
and authorities there cited ; also, note to same ; 1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. 328a ; 3 
Am. and Eng. Ene. Law [2d Ed.] 804; Bolles, Banks, § 295 ; Association vs. 
Clayton, 13 U. 8. 8. App. 295, 6 C. C. A. 108, 56 Fed. Rep. 759 ; Wagner vs. 
Crook, 167 Pa. St. 259, Zane, Banks, § 17 et seq., 188 ; Minneapolis Sash and 
Door Co. vs. Metropolitan Bank [Minn.] 78 N. W. Rep. 980. See, also, Loth 
vs. Mothner, 538 Ark. 116. See, contra, McIntosh vs. Tyler, 47 Hun, 99; Indig 
vs. Bank, 80 N. Y. 100; Briggs vs. Bank, 89 N. Y. 182.) The rule, it seems, 
is not affected by any usage or custom where such methods of collection ob- 
tain. (Minneapolis Sash and Door Co. vs. Metropolitan Bank [Minn.] 78 N. 
W. Rep. 980, 44 L. R. A. 504, and authorities cited. ) 

There is no rule of law that would make Abeles liable for the loss resulting 
from the transaction in proof, because of his being a director in the drawee 
bank. He is not shown to have been negligent in the discharge of any of his 
duties as director, whereby the loss was occasioned. He is not charged with 
fraud, but the proof shows affirmatively that he acted in good faith with his 
creditor. He believed the bank solvent, as shown by his depositing money 
therein on the very day his check was presented for payment. The bank was 
open and doing business on that day. Certainly there was nothing in his 
duties as director that would charge him with the knowledge that a check 
drawn by him on funds in the bank to his credit would not be properly pre- 
sented for collection, and collected in money instead of worthless exchange. 
Good faith only is required of him in matters of this kind. (Hayes vs. Beards- 
ley, 136 N. Y. 299. See also, Briggs vs. Spaulding, 141 U. S. 132.) Affirmed. 
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DEPOSIT WHEN BANK INSOLVENT—CHECKS AND DRAFTS—RIGHT oF 
| DEPOSITOR TO RECOVER. 
United States Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, May 31, 1900. 
RICHARDSON vs. NEW ORLEANS COFFEE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Where paper is deposited with a bank which, to the knowledge of its officers, is hopelessly 
insolvent, the title to such paper does not pass to the bank, but remains in the deposi- 


tor, and he may recover such paper of the Receiver. 
The rule is the same whether the paper be indorsed ‘‘ for deposit ’’ or be indorsed without 


qualification. 





This was an action to recover a deposit made by the New Orleans Coffee 
Company, Limited, with the American National Bank of New Orleans, when 
that bank was insolvent, and known by its officers to be so. 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. . 

Before Pardee, McCormick and Shelby, Circuit Judges. 

SHELBY, Circuit Judge (after stating the case as above, delivered the 
opinion of the court): All the money in dispute in this case except $172 was 
collected on checks and drafts which the appellee deposited with the Ameri- 
can National Bank. The checks and drafts were entered on the appellee’s 
pass book, each having been indorsed, ‘‘ Pay to the order of the American 
National Bank.” There is evidence in the case showing that the checks and 
drafts were deposited with the bank for collection. The bank was then 
about to close. Its insolvent condition was known to its officers. At about 
eight o’clock in the evening of August 5, 1896, the day the deposits were 
made, the bank officers instructed the note and collection clerk to keep the 
drafts and checks received that day separate from the funds of the bank. 
After receiving these checks and drafts, the bank closed its doors at about 
three o’clock on the same day, and was not again opened for business. The 
checks on the New Orleans banks were collected the next day, and later the 
drafts on the banks outside of the city were collected by the bank examiner, 
and the money was all placed in the hands of the Receiver. 

The appellee claims that it has the right to recover this money because the 
absolute title to the checks and drafts did not, on the facts, pass to the bank; 
that, until they were collected, the relation between the bank and the depos- 
itor was that of principal and agent. The appellee also claims the right .to 
recover the money because it was a fraud, on the part of the bank, to receive 
the drafts and checks as deposits in view of the hopeless insolvency of the 
bank, which was known to its officers. 

There is no trouble about tracing these funds. They were all collected 
after the bank closed its doors, and collected after the officers of the bank 
had given instructions that the checks and drafts received on August 5 should 
be kept separate from the general funds of the bank. The evidence shows 
that these funds went into the hands of the Receiver, and are now held by 
him. We are therefore confronted with the plain question: Is the New 
Orleans Coffee Company, Limited, the depositor, equitably entitled to these 
funds, or is the Receiver of the bank entitled to them? The Receiver can, 
of course, only claim them for the benefit of the general creditors. His con- 
tention, then, is this: that although these checks and drafts were received 
after the bank was insolvent, and collected after its doors were closed, and 
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the funds kept separate, he should now be permitted to take these funds, and 
mingle them with the other assets of the bank, and distribute them with the 
other assets among the general creditors. 

The argument is that this customer, the appellee, who dealt with the bank 
on the last day of its business existence, should fare no better than those who 
dealt with it previously. This view, however, cannot prevail, because the 
court must look at the special transaction between this appellee and the bank. 
If that transaction was such that the bank was only the agent of the deposi- 
tor to make the collections, the funds, of course, never became the property 
of the bank, and they can therefore be reclaimed by the appellee. This comes 
from the fact that a fiduciary relation exists between the agent and the prin- 
cipal, making the former in equity a trustee, and the agent, of course, is not 
permitted to convert the funds of the principal. The principal is always per- 
mitted to recover his funds if they can be traced. It is equally true that a 
fraud on the part of the bank in procuring funds or in receiving checks and 
drafts for collection would have the effect of making the bank hold the checks 
or drafts or other proceeds in equity as trustee for the depositor. And, as in 
this case, when the funds can be traced, the depositor or owner of the drafts 
ean recover. In Richardson vs. Denegre (35 C. C. A. 452, 93 Fed. Rep. 572) 
this court held that ‘‘ checks delivered to a bank by a depositor for collection 
and deposit at a time when the bank was insolvent, as must have been known 
by its officers, and which had not been collected when the bank closed its 
doors, remain the property of the depositor, and may be recovered by him 
from the Receiver.” It is true that the checks in the case just cited were 
indorsed ‘‘ for deposit,’”” and that in the instant case the indorsement was 
without qualification. The drafts and checks, however, were credited on the 
pass book of the appellee, and the evidence shows that they were delivered 
to the bank for collection. There was no intention by the transaction to 
create the relation of debtor and creditor before the bank made the collec- 
tions. If there had been such intention, the fraud on the part of the bank 
would have defeated the intention, and preserved the fund for the depositor 
so long as it could be traced. The form of the indorsement, however, cannot 


be a matter of consequence or change the principles involved in a case where 


the litigation is between the original parties, no innocent holder of the paper 
having intervened. In Bank vs. Armstroug (148 U. 8. 50), a bank holding 
paper for collection passed into the hands of a Receiver. The court held that 
the relation between the bank and the depositor as to uncollected paper was 
that of principal and agent, and that the money collected on the paper after 
the bank had closed, which had not been commingled with the general funds 
of the bank, could be reclaimed. The principle announced in that case sus- 
tains the decree of the circuit court in this case, for the reason that the bank 
was the agent of the depositor, and that a trust obligation was created by 
such agency. Morse states the rule that should govern in such eases: 

‘‘ After a bank has suspended, it ought not to receive payments upon busi- 
ness paper previously deposited with it for collection, or, at least, not in such 
amanner that the money so received by it will pass into its general assets, 
and the owner of the paper will be placed in the position of one of its credi- 
tors, entitled only to take his dividend. * * * Proceeds received after 
the bank becomes insolvent are held in trust, and may be recovered in full.” 
(1 Morse, Banks [3d Ed.] § 248a.) 
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This view is sustained by many authorities, the facts varying in each case, 
but the principle being the same. (Levi vs. Bank, 5 Dill. 104, Fed. Cas, No. 
8,289; In re Havens, 8 Ben. 309, Fed. Cas. No. 6,230; Richardson vs. Bank. 
ing Co. 36 C. C. A. 307, 94 Fed. Rep. 442; Same vs. Bank, 36 C. C. A. 315, 
94 Fed. Rep. 450.) 

The other point made by the appellee is equally as conclusive. The fraud 
of the bank would prevent its obtaining title to the checks and drafts 
and their proceeds. In Railway Co. vs. Johnson (133 U. 8. 566), the court 
held: 

‘* When a bank has become hopelessly insolvent, and its President knows 
that it is so, it is a fraud to receive deposits of checks from an innocent depos- 
itor, ignorant of its condition, and he can reclaim them or their proceeds.” 

There can now be no doubt about the fact that it is well settled by 
authority that a bank should not continue business when it is known to its 
officers that it is hopelessly insolvent. The relation between a bank and its 
customers is such that great confidence is asked and reposed. A banker who 
knows that he is hopelessly insolvent cannot honestly continue business, and 
receive money from his customers. He may not intend to defraud a particu- 
lar customer, but he will be held, of course, to have intended the inevitable 
consequences of his act—that is, to cheat and defraud all persons whose 
money he receives and whom he fails to pay before he stops business. A 
banker who receives money or drafts for collection under such circumstances 
gets no title, legal or equitable, and the funds or proceeds can always be 
claimed and recovered by the owner when they can be traced and identified. 

On August 5, 1896, the day these drafts were placed in the hands of the 
bank, the appellee bought of the bank, drawing its check on the bank for the 
purpose, two New York drafts aggregating $2,050. These drafts were worth- 
less and were returned unpaid. The appellant now insists that the purchase 
of these drafts and the drawing of the checks defeat the right of the appellee 
to recover the money sued for. The appellee offered to surrender the drafts 
to the Receiver when it demanded the proceeds of its drafts and checks. 
The sale of these worthless drafts to the appellee was also a fraud. We can- 
not think that the perpetration of the latter fraud, the sale of the worthless 
drafts, can in any way relieve the bank of its liability for the perpetration of 
the first fraud, the receipt of the claims for collection. The evidence shows 
that the appellee had no contract to draw against the deposit of the checks 
and drafts. The appellee was solvent, and the bank had allowed it to over- 
draw. If the bank had been solvent and continued business, and had failed 
to collect the checks and drafts deposited with it, the appellee would have 
been required to pay for the New York drafts if they had been honored. The 
evidence shows that the purchase of the drafts was a transaction indepen- 
dent and separate from the deposit of the checks and drafts for collection. 
On the morning of August 5, before the appellee made any deposits, it had to 
its credit in the bank $1,136.79. This much more than covered the small 
checks drawn by the appellee on the bank, and leaves for consideration only 
the effect on this transaction of the purchase of the New York drafts, one for 
$2,000 and the other for $50. As these drafts were not paid, and as they did 
not diminish the funds in the bank or create any liability against it affecting 
the general creditors, we do not think it had any effect upon the equitable 
rights of the appellee. The entries on the books of the bank in reference to 
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the purchase of these drafts was a mere matter of bookkeeping, and should 
not be permitted to affect the substantial rights of the parties. 

The appellee was also entitled to recover the $172 deposited in currency by 
it. The undisputed facts in the case show that this money, or its equivalent 
in cash, passed into the hands of the Receiver. He either received the actual 
money deposited, or it served to increase the amount delivered to him. In 
the case of Richardson vs. Redemption Co. (C. C. A. 102 Fed. 780), we have 
recently handed down an opinion which deals with the question of tracing 
eash deposits. The case is, on its facts, almost identical with the instant 
ease, so far as the deposit of cash is involved. It is sufficient to say that 
when a bank, on the eve of insolvency, by committing a fraud obtains the 
money of a customer, and mingles it with the general funds of the bank, the 
title to the money does not pass; and if the money is not expended, but kept 
in the bank and turned over to the Receiver, the money, or a like amount, 
although mixed with the general funds of the bank, can be recovered in a 
suit against the Receiver. The circuit court was right in deciding that the 
appellee could recover the proceeds of the checks and drafts and the cash 
deposited. The decree of the circuit court is affirmed. 





SAVINGS BANKS—PAYMENT OF DEPOSIT—BY-LA WS. 
Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, June 18, 1900. 
COSGROVE vs. PROVIDENT INST. FOR SAVINGS IN JERSEY CITY. 


A Savings bank adopted, and caused to be printed upon its deposit books, a by-law which 
provided that ‘‘deposits and dividends shall be drawn out only by the depositors in 
person, or by their written order, or by some person legally authorized, and only upon 
production of the depositor’s book, that such payments may be entered therein, and all 
payments to persons who present the deposit book shall be valid payments to discharge 
the bank and its officers.’? Held: 

That such by-law, printed upon a pass-book given to a depositor and accepted by her, 
became a part of the contract between her and the bank. 

That, by the true construction of such by-law, a payment made by the bank, in good faith 
and in the exercise of due care, to any person who produces the pass-book, operates to 
discharge the bank, without regard to whether or not such person is entitled to draw the 
money. 





GUMMERE, J.: This writ of error is brought to review the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, affirming a judgment of the Hudson circuit court, in favor of 
the plaintiffs in an action brought by them to recover a balance alleged to be 
due upon their deposit account with the defendant Savings institution. 

The only question in dispute between the parties was as to the effect of a 
payment of $150 made to an unknown woman who presented the bank book 
of the plaintiffs at the defendant’s banking house, and, on the representation 
that she was the plaintiff, Mary Cosgrove, demanded payment of and received 
the sum mentioned. It is admitted that she drew the money without the 
knowledge of the plaintiffs, or either of them, and unlawfully appropriated it 
to her own use. It is also admitted that the defendant used reasonable care 
and diligence to identify the payee, and that the money was paid to her in 
good faith, in the belief that she was in fact the person whom she represented 
herself to be. It is further admitted that, at the time when the plaintiffs 
opened their account with the defendant company, one of its by-laws provided 
that ‘‘deposits and dividends shall be drawn out only by the depositors in 
person, or by their written order, or by some person legally authorized, and 
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only upon production of the depositor’s book, that such payments may be en- 
tered therein, and all payments to persons who present the deposit book shal] 
be valid payments to discharge the bank and its officers” ; that such by-law 
was printed upon the deposit book which was given to the plaintiffs when 
they became depositors ; and that it was in force at the time that the wrong- 
ful withdrawal of the funds occurred. 

It being admitted that the contested payment was made by the bank in 
good faith and in the exercise of due care, the rights of the parties must de- 
pend upon the true construction of the by-law above quoted ; for the plain- 
tiffs, by accepting the deposit book with this by-law printed upon it, had be- 
come chargeable with knowledge of its provisions, and, as they made no ob- 
jection to such provisions, they are presumed to have assented to them, and 
the by-law therefore became a part of the contract between the parties. (Ap- 
pleby vs. Bank, 62 N. Y. 17; Allen vs. Bank, 69 N. Y. 314; Wilcox vs. Bank, 
40 Hun, 302; Goldrick vs. Bank, 123 Mass. 320; Heath vs. Bank, 46 N. H. 
78; Gifford vs. Bank, 63 Vt. 108; Haves vs. Bank, 27 Conn. 233; Burrill vs. 
Bank, 92 Pa. St. 134.) 

What, then, is the true construction of this by-law ? The Supreme Court 
considered that, in its legal effect, it was like that which was construed by the 
Court of Appeals of New York in Smith vs. Bank (101 N. Y. 60), the language 
of which was: ‘‘All payments made by the bank upon the presentation of the 
pass-book, and duly entered therein, will be regarded as binding upon the de- 
positor. Money may also be drawn upon the written order of the depositor 
or his attorney, when accompanied by the pass-book.” 

In the cited case it was determined that the bank was not protected by this 
by-law in making a payment under the conditions existing in the present case. 
The decision turned upon the construction to be given to the first clause of 
the by-law, viz.: ‘‘Ail payments made by the bank upon the presentation of 
the pass-book, and duly entered therein, will be regarded as binding upon the 
depositor.”’ The by-law being silent as to the person or persons to whom pay- 
ment was to be made, the court construed the word ‘‘ payment” to mean the 
turning over of money to a person entitled to receive it in discharge of an ob- 
ligation of the payor. 

It is unnecessary for us to determine whether we are prepared to follow 
the New York court in the construction put by it upon the by-law which was 
before it ; for we disagree with the conclusion of our Supreme Court that, in 
its legal effect, it is like that now under consideration. On the contrary, the 
latter by-law differs vitally from the former in this respect: that it designates 
the persons to whom a payment made will discharge the bank. It says, ‘‘All 
payments to persons who present the deposit book,” ete. The proper con- 
struction of the word ‘‘ payment,” when thus used, is not, as it seems to us, 
the technical one adopted in the case in 101 N. Y. 58. The sense in which it 
is used is the turning over of money by the holder of it to any one of a desig- 
nated class of persons; that is, ‘‘ persons who present the deposit book.” 
And that this is the proper meaning of the word when used as it is in the 
present by-law is admitted by Ruger, C. J., in delivering the opinion in 101 
N. Y. 58. In discussing the by-law in the case then before the court, he dis- 
tinguishes it from that which was under consideration in the case of Schoen- 
wald vs. Bank (57 N. Y. 418), which provided that ‘‘ all payments to persons 
producing the deposit book shall be deemed good and valid payments to de- 
positors, respectively.” He says (speaking of this latter by-law), ‘‘ There the 
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language of the by-law plainly implied and provided for payments made to 
other persons than the depositor, and gave a significance to the word ‘ pay- 
ments’ which included strangers having possession of the pass- book.” 

In the Schoenwald case it was determined that by force of the by-law 
there considered, a payment made by the bank in good faith and in the exer- 
cise of reasonable care, to a stranger who had wrongfully come into the pos- 
session of the plaintiff’s deposit book, absolved the bank from liability to 
again pay the money. 

As a precedent, Schoenwald vs. Bank is much more apt than that of Smith 
vs. Bank, in settling the construction to be given to the by-law under re- 
view. The Supreme Court in the present case, adopting the meaning given 
to the word ‘‘ payment’’ in the Smith case, held that the last clause of the 
by-law before us that ‘‘all payments to persons who present the deposit 
book,” meant payments to such persons as are legally entitled to receive pay- 
ment under the conditions specified in the earlier part of the by-law; that is, 
(1) to the depositor on presentation of the book, (2) to a person presenting 
the book with a written order of the depositor to draw the money, or (3) to 
some other person legally authorized to receive the money upon presentation 
of the book—as, for example, an executor or administrator. 

It seems to us that this is not the true construction of this by-law. It first 
declares who shall be entitled to draw out deposits, namely, the depositor 
himself, or some person having a written order from him, or any other person 
legally authorized. But it provides that, even as to those three classes of 
persons, the right to draw out shall not be absolute, but shall be conditioned 
upon the production of the deposit book. So far the by-law has no bearing 
upon the terms upon which the bank is to be discharged from liability; for 
it is manifest that if the bank, notwithstanding this provision of the by-law, 
should see fit to pay to one of these three classes of persons without the pro- 
duction of the deposit book, such payment would completely discharge the 
bank from any liability to pay over again. It is only the last clause of the 
by-law which deals with the question of the terms upon which the bank shall 
be discharged, and that clause declares that exemption from further liability 
shall follow upon payment to any person who presents the deposit book. By 
the true construction of this by-law the bank is not compelled to pay any 
person, not even the depositor himself, unless the bank book is produced (pro- 
vided, of course, it is not lost or destroyed); but a payment made by it in 
good faith and in the exercise of due care, to any person who produces the 
pass-book, operates to discharge the bank, without regard to whether or not 
such person is entitled to draw the money. 

Accepting this as the true construction of the by-law, the suggestion is 
made that it is unreasonably harsh upon the depositor and for this reason 
should not be sustained. We cannot accept this suggestion as sound. This 
bank has many thousands of depositors. It is impossible that its officers or 
clerks should personally know more than a small proportion of the whole 
number. It is apparent that, if strict proof of the identity of each depositor 
was required whenever he should seek to draw out a portion of his deposit, 
great inconvenience would be caused to them. To obviate the necessity of 
such a practice, and at the same time to protect from depredation the com- 
mon fund of the depositors which constitutes the sole capital of the corpora- 
tion, some such rule as that presented by the case before us is required. 
The judgment of the Supreme Court should be reversed. 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter. 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PHOENIX, Arizona, October 3, 1900, 
Str: We received from a correspondent a check on us, bearing several endorsements, and 
marked on the check in lead pencil were the words ** No protest.’’ Payment on the check was 
refused and, as the Jetter of transmission gave no instructions in regard to protest, and we 
were, of course, in the dark as to who marked the check “* No protest,’’ we protested for non- 
payment and returned it. Our correspondent declines to pay protest fees on the ground that 
the check was marked ‘‘No protest.” I maintain that we should have been responsible had 
the check been returned not protested. We have agreed to leave it to your publication as to 
who is in the right. C. J. HALL, Vice-President. 
Answer.—We think that under the circumstances the Phenix bank was 
justified in protesting the check. It had no means of ascertaining whether 
the words ‘‘no protest” had been placed upon the check by its correspond- 
ent, and had any question arisen about the matter thereafter, the burden of 
showing this would have devolved upon it. This is more of a risk than any 
collecting bank should be required to take. According to the usual practice 
of bankers it is customary to protest all paper which has been dishonored, 
where there are indorsers to be charged ; and a bank is fully justified in fol- 
lowing this course, unless it has instructions to the contrary; and where the 
instruction is ambiguous, or is given in such a way that there may thereafter 
be a question as to what was intended, the bank cannot be expected or re- 
quired to solve the question at its own peril, but is justified in adhering to the 


usual practice in such cases, 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ROCHESTER, N, Y., Oct. 30, 1900. 
Str: A check is drawn to the order of A, and by A delivered to B in payment of a bill. 
But through an oversight A neglects to indorse the check. What rights has B, and can A be 
compelled to indorse the check, should he refuse to do so when requested ? TELLER. 
Answer.—The Negotiable Instruments Law provides that ‘‘ where the 
holder of an instrument payable to his order transfers it for value without 
indorsing it, the transfer vests in the transferee such title as the transferrer 
had therein, and the transferee acquires in addition the right to have the in- 
dorsement of the transferrer.”’ It will thus be seen that should A refuse to in- 
dorse the check, B could maintain an action against him to compel him to 


do so. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Boston, Mass., Oct. 29, 1900. 
Sir: A draft payable ten days after sight is accepted by the drawee, payable at the Na, 
tional Bank of C—. Before the expiration of the ten days such bank fails. Is it necessary 
that the draft should be presented at that bank before suit is brought against the acceptor? 
CASHIER. 
Answer.—No. The Negotiable Instruments Law, now in force in Massa- 
chusetts, provides that ‘‘an acceptance to pay at a particular place is a gen- 
eral acceptance, unless it expressly states that the bill is to be paid there only 
and not elsewhere.” Under this rule it is not necessary, in an action against 
the acceptor, to aver and prove presentment at the place named in the ac- 
ceptance. (Wallace vs. McConnell, 13 Peters, 136.) 


































THE NEW SYSTEM OF CHECKING ACCOUNTS. 








During the past few months an interest has been growing in the suburban and 
smaller city banks concerning the so-called ‘‘ New Check System,” that of keeping 
a transcript of each customer’s account on a separate sheet, thereby verifying the 
books of the bank from day to day. This system, however, includes only the 
personal, corporation and firm accounts. 
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It is not known just when or where the idea originated, but for the past ten years 
the system has been growing in use and increasing in favor. It has now been 
permanently adopted by nearly all the Chicago banks, a few in New York, and one, 


the Third National, in Boston, while inquiries are constantly made concerning its 
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advantages by many other banks in the various States, with a view to adopting it 
for their own use. 

The five objects of the system are: 

1. It protects the bank against any dishonesty on the part of its bookkeepers. 

2. It causes a mistake to be discovered immediately after it is made. 

3. It enables the bank to balance any customer’s account at any time on any day 
in the month. 

4, It enables the officers of the bank to see any one account in compact form. 

5. Much delay is avoided at the end of the month in balancing the depositors’ 
pass: books by having the separate statements of each account already proved correct 
so that no reference to the bank ledgers is necessary to discover and rectify errors. 

Naturally, many of the minor details differ according to the size of the bank and 
number of depositors, but the principle is practically the same in all banks. 

The specimen sheet shows every possible development in a depositor’s account 
with his bank. The account starts with a balance written both at the head of the 
deposits column (a) and as the first balance on the slip (a). Each day the checks, 
clearing (b) counters (c) and certified (d), are listed in order, a tiny mark (e) being 
placed after each group, and the footings of each of these groups are put in the 
column for total checks, opposite a date of the next balance which should be made 
out for the next working day. Certified checks are listed from the teller’s sheet 
when first certified and are merely checked off (f) when they are returned to the 
bank, thus showing at a glance those outstanding (g). 

Deposits (h), loans (i), collections (j) and discounts (k) should be listed, as on the 
ledger, in order, and included in the balance. Checks are filed away and all balances 
are compared each day with those on the ledger and any error is reported to the 
Cashier. 

When the account is balanced, the footings of the deposits (1) and total checks (m) 
are brought down to the foot of the sheet and the balance (n) shown, should agree 
with the last amount (0) in the balance column. In order to save time in balancing 
an account the last day of the month, footings in pencil (p) are made and the account 
proved at odd times, thereby leaving often but one or two days’ figures to be added 
to make the totals. Another method of saving time is to have the number of each 
individual’s checks compared, during the last three days of the month, with the 
number represented on the slip, and a band placed about them, proving that no 
person’s checks have been misfiled. Allowance is made, of course, for outstanding 
certified checks. 

All overdrafts (q) are shown in red ink. All accounts are balanced at least once 
a month and deposits and footings on the customers’ books should agree with these 
slips. The slip on the right of the perforated line should be retained by the bank 
for future reference and the one on the left placed with the checks in the book when 
it is balanced, 

The system is, of course, an added expense, because as many persons must be 
employed as there are bookkeepers, but the benefits derived from its use have 
proved it to be very satisfactory both to officers of banks and to their customers. 


Boston, MASs. ALICE LovuIsE WIGHT. 








FuLL oF WaTER.—‘‘ How do you feel now?’’ asked his rescuers. ‘‘ Like a Jersey 
Trust,’’? gasped the half-drowned man, faintly. Then they rolled him on the barrel some 
more, for they, too, were financiers.—Harper’s Bazaar. 





Jaw-BonE COLLATERAL.—A borrower came into the bank hurriedly one morning, and 
going up to the Cashier’s desk said he wanted to get $500 that day on his own note with his 
wife’s endorsement. After taking up about ten minutes of the Cashier’s time, the Cashier 
politely gave him to understand that the security was not sufficient. After he had gone out 
the President asked the Cashier why he did not make the loan; to which he replied, ‘‘ Oh, 
that fellow is a vocal capitalist with jaw-bone collateral.”’ 











*INTERNATIONAL MONEY. 





A little more than thirty years ago the subject of international or universal money 
was receiving a great deal of attention and was being widely discussed. It formed 
the topic of the Paris International Monetary Convention of 1867, and was after- 
wards inquired into at the sessions of the British Royal Commission of 1868. Plans 
were brought forward by some of the ablest economists of the time, and many were 
the arguments for and against the proposed systems. But nothing practical resulted 
from all this discussion, and by the time the next international monetary convention 
was held, in 1878, the question of bimetallism overshadowed every other, as it has 
done at all subsequent conventions, and the subject of universal money has slum- 
bered, with only occasional brief waking intervals. 

The present time, however, may be an appropriate one for reviving the long 
dormant question. Conditions are now favorable for establishing some system of 
international money, and at the same time the benefits to be derived from such a sys- 
tem are more Clearly evident than ever before: 

(1) The world is growing smaller. The nations of the earth are coming into 
closer and closer contact, and their various interrelations are daily growing more 
complex. 

(2) International commerce is assuming vaster and vaster proportions. The 
United States and the leading nations of Europe are trading with each other in in- 
creasing volume, and are struggling for supremacy in the markets of Asia, Africa 
and South America, and are everywhere striving to open up new fields for commer- 
cial operations. 

(3) The gold standard has been adopted by the leading commercial nations and 
affords a solid basis for negotiations. 

(4) The changes that have been made in the national monetary systems during 
the last thirty years throw new light on the subject and furnish fresh data for dis- 
cussion. 

ADVANTAGES OF INTERNATIONAL MONEY. 

It may be well at this point to consider what are the advantages of international 
money. Different advocates lay particular stress upon various points, but without 
touching upon all of them the following benefits may be named : 

(1) The convenience to travelers. 

(2) The intelligibility of foreign price lists. This would help the reading public 
in general, and would be of special advantage to the merchant engaged in foreign 
trade and to the statistician. 

(3) Simplification of foreign exchange. The par of exchange would be 100, or 
some other round number. This simplicity would lessen the call for the services of 
the exchange broker, and together with other influences of international money 
would tend to eliminate him altogether from the field of foreign trade. 

(4) No recoinage of foreign coins would be necessary. Coins would circulate in 
one country, and when required would be shipped to foreign countries, and would 
then circulate there. 

(5) A uniform standard would make easy the issue of international gold certifi- 
cates, which has been proposed in a bill recently introduced in Congress. These cer- 





. *A paper read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, New 
ork, 1900. 
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tificates, expressed in terms of the international standard, would circulate freely in 
all countries, and would be sent from land to land, and might do away, to a great 
extent, with the shipment of gold. 

(6) But to my mind the strongest argument in favor of a uniform autem is to 
be found by assuming, for the moment, that the several States of this Union had as 
many different monetary systems. As they say in the geometries, this result is ab- 
surd. Such a condition would now be intolerable. And yet the nations of the earth, 
particularly the progressive ones, are now more closely related in many ways than 
were the different parts of the United States a century ago. 

When a uniform system of international money has been established, we shall 
wonder that we so long endured the present diversity. 


PRINCIPAL OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


The principal objections to changing established systems, which, together with 
an insufficient appreciation of the advantages of uniformity and that general inertia 
which opposes all change, have delayed the movement toward an international sys- 
tem are : 

(1) The necessity for revising all contracts and expressing them in terms of the 
new unit. 

(2) The expense and trouble of recoinage. 

These objections appear, perhaps, more formidable than they really are. Changes 
in the unit amounting to only a very few per cent. would be hardly perceptible in 
retail trade, where the annual fluctuations are often greater than any changes pro- 
posed, and would affect the mass of the people only indirectly. It would have to 
be provided, of course, that all existing contracts should be settled on the old basis, 
and though there would be some confusion for a time, affairs would soon be adjusted 
to the new standard. 

The recoinage of worn and uncurrent pieces goes on from year to year anyway, 
together with a great deal of new coinage, so that the manufacture of international 
coins would not entail such a very unusual expense, and under such a system the 
melting down and recoinage of foreign coins would be avoided. 


Paris PLAN. 


The international conference at Paris in 1867 recommended a simple plan, of 
which the main features were: 

(1) A uniform gold standard. 

(2) Coins to be of .9 fineness. 

(83) Gold coins to be multiples of five francs. 

(4) These gold coins to circulate legally in the States mutually bound by the 
monetary treaties. 

France was to agree to coin a twenty-five-franc gold piece, to which the British 
sovereign and the United States half-eagle were to be made exactly equal. At that 
time the only systems of importance enough to be seriously considered were the 
British and that of the then newly established Latin Union, with France at its head. 
The United States was on a paper basis, the German Empire was not yet established, 
and the other nations which have since set up orderly systems of their own were 
still in a condition of monetary confusion. 

The recommendations of the conference were so reasonable that high hopes were 
entertained of their adoption by the leading nations. But the time was not yet ripe 
for a uniform system. 

However, in the reorganization of national systems which has taken place during 
the past thirty years, two features of the Paris plan have been adopted : 

(1) The gold standard ; and 
(2) Nine-tenth fineness of coins. 
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But the weight of the unit has been determined by local circumstances, so that 
the units all differ, except those of a few States which have adopted the system of 
the Latin Union. 

Wuat REMAINS TO BE DONE. 


We shall have to pass over various plans that were proposed in consequence of this 
conference of 1867 and of the inquiry of the British Commission in 1868, in order to 
concentrate attention on the present situation. 

As has been remarked, all the leading nations have adopted gold as the standard, 
and all except Great Britain, which persistently clings to the duodecimal system, have 
their gold coins .9 fine, so that the essential points remaining in order to secure in- 
ternational money are: 

(1) Uniformity in weight of the units of different countries ; or, what will an- 
swer the same purpose, exact and simple ratios between the weights. 

(2) One or more universal coins, of the same weight, fineness and dimensions. 

I do not lay any stress upon at once making all these units the same, nor upon 
naming one arbitrary unit, because of the practical difficulty of deciding, a priori, 
which one is best, and because a process of natural selection will evolve the fittest. 

What 7s essential ts to have the ratios between the units exact and simple. 

Nor should I advise interfering with domestic systems. They can also be left to 
adjust themselves gradually to the new conditions. 

We already have approximations to a convenient universal coin in the ones which 
differ but slightly in weight and are known as the half-eagle, sovereign, twenty- 
mark piece, etc., so that the only vital question remaining is: What shall be the 
standard weight to which all the units shall bear simple ratios ? 

There is here shown a table of the standards of all the leading States which are 
on a gold basis, and for convenience of comparison I have in each case taken such a 
multiple or sub-multiple of the national unit as corresponds with the United States 
dollar. The figures are compiled from the 1899 Report of the Director of the Mint. 


Table Showing the Relations Between the Units of the Principal Gold Standard 
































Countries. 
Number of | RELATIVE WEIGHTS. 
uni ™ | Grams of 
owe ing pure go 
COUNTRY. - fo .- o. =| $1= 1.505 | 1.5 grams £3=4Ash. 
n es erein = . | - 

—— grams = 100, = 100. ery 

I asinine einai 4-marks, 1,434 95.3 95.6 97.9 

France (Latin SPE sccceces 5 francs. 1.452 96.5 96.8 99.1 

Great Britain and colonies...| £3 (=4 sh.) 1.464 97.3 97.6 100.0 

es ost tidiaiiaihealeibitiihe eas 2 yens. 1.500 99.7 100.0 102.4 

United States and sa gh : 1.505 100.0 100.3 102.7 

Netherlands and colonies.. 216 florins. 1.512 100.5 100.8 103.2 

Austria-Hungary............. 5 crowns. 1.524 101.3 101.6 104.1 

ST ititiniiatntinstateenininia 2 rubles. 1.548 102.9 103.2 105.7 

Scandinavian Union.......... 4 crowns. 1.613 107.2 107.5 110.1 

AVCPAZe......006 eeevensel edeeensacutn | 2a ft  secmme 6} “ssaeee F cteeen 
Average of Germany, France, Great Britain and United States...........cccceccesceeeees 1.464 
Average of Germany, France, Great Britain, United States and Russia.............2+++: 1,481 
Average of all, weighted by population and foreign commerce...........sseeeeeeeees eoee 1,480 


Average of all, weighted by population and foreign commerce and goldjcoinage....... 1.470 


On examining the list, we see that the standards vary from 1.484 grams for Ger- 
many to 1.613 grams for the Scandinavian Union (comprising Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway). The simple average is 1.506, very nearly the United States standard. 

If we take only the four leading commercial countries, the United Kingdom, the 
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United States, Germany and France, our average will be 1.464, almost exactly the 
British standard. If to these four we add Russia, the average is 1.481. 

In taking weighted averages, we may consider, among other things: 

(1) Population. 

(2) Amount of outstanding contracts. 

(3) Amount of trade, domestic and foreign. 

(4) Amount of gold coinage. 

It is difficult to get even a reliable estimate of the outstanding contracts in the 
different countries, and the amount of domestic commerce is more or less a subject 
of guesswork, so for the present the figures have been weighted only with popula- 
tion, foreign commerce and gold coinage, the statistics being taken from the latest 
issues of the United States Statistical Abstract, the Report of the Director of the 
Mint, the Statesman’s Year Book and other sources. 

Taking population and foreign commerce into account, the average for all the 
countries considered is about 1.48, and by taking gold coinage also into account, the 
average becomes about 1.47. In arriving at this latter figure only the coinage exe- 
cuted in the respective countries since their present systems went into effect is con- 
sidered, so that Japan and Austria-Hungary, on account of the newness of their 
systems, cut no figure in coinage, and Russia but little, relatively. 

The large stocks of up-to-date gold coin are held by the ‘‘ big four ”—the United 
States, France, Germany and Great Britain. But by the time any practical action 
is taken, Russia, Japan and Austria Hungary will have coined their stocks of gold, 
and the figure 1.47 will have to be increased. 

It is perhaps safe to assume that if domestic commerce were taken into account, 
the United States would have the greatest weight in determining the average, which 
would therefore be raised. 

It is hard to estimate the amount of outstanding contracts, but here Great Britain 
would probably have the preponderance, with the United States second and Ger- 
many and France not far behind. At any rate an average weighted in all the ways 
mentioned would almost certainly not go below the British standard of 1.464, and if 
the object were simply to arrive at a mathematical average, it could be safely said 
that it lay somewhere between the United States and the British units, inclusive. 

But while determining a standard weight it would be very desirable, for the sake 
of scientific uniformity, if it could be made to conform with the metric system. 

Now, it happens that within the limits laid down for our average, and pretty 
close to the simple average already determined, there is the figure 1.5 grams. This 
is exactly twice the weight of fine gold in one of the present national units—the 
Japanese yen—and is within 0.3 of one per cent. of the gold in the dollar. 

If this weight of 1.5 grams (or an exact multiple or sub-multiple thereof) were 
adopted as the standard, the dollar would contain exactly 1.5 grams of pure gold, 
the pound 7.5 grams, the franc and the Austro-Hungarian crown 0.3 grams, the mark 
and the Scandinavian crown 0.375 grams, the ruble and the yen 0.75 grams, and the 
Dutch florin 0.6 grams. 

This, then, appears to be the best unit. It stands pretty elose to the simple 
average, but yet a little on the side which has the weight of Britain, France and 
Germany. It appeals peculiarly to Americans, for it differs by only 0.3 of one per 
cent. from our present unit, a difference which would be absolutely inappreciable in 
retail trade, and which could be easily adjusted in wholesale transactions. Viewed 
as a practical question, where any decision would of necessity be a compromise, the 
different nations would be more ready to agree on a unit having the scientific pres- 
tige of the metric system than on one already the standard of a commercial rival. 

Other columns of my table show the relative weights of the various national 
units, when 
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(1) One dollar (= 1.505 grams) is taken as 100. 
(2) One and one-half grams is taken as 100. 
(3) One-tifth of £1 (= 4 shillings = 1,464 grams) is taken as 100. 


OUTLINES OF THE PROPOSED SYSTEM. 


The system proposed is the following, it being understood, of course, that if any 
changes are made in a nation’s standard of value, all existing contracts are to be 
settled on the old basis : 

(1) Adopt as an international standard a definite weight of fine gold somewhere 
between the present weight of the gold in a dollar and one-fifth of that in a pound 
sterling, preferably 1.5 grams. 

(2) Have an international coin containing exactly five times this weight of fine 
gold, or 7.5 grams; with, possibly, a second international coin just twice the weight 
of the first, containing 15 grams of fine gold. 

These coins, in terms of the present national units, are shown in the accompany- 


Proposed System, 




















Name Grae of er _. 
- pure gold in| national uni 
COUNTRY. of — national |in wnternationat 
. unit. coins. 

... ccccinnchimedsebesdassoeenerestecenesseeee Mark. 0.375 20* and 40 
France (Latin Umiom).......cccccccccee entnowenadane Franc. 0.3 25 and 50* 
Great Britain and COOMIES.........ccccccccccscrcccs Pound. 7.5 1* and 2* 
SP icscconceseeceebieGedevsee ccocccneronsdésecessees Yen. 0.75 10* and 20* 
United States and Camada.......cccccccccccccccccses Dollar. 1.5 5* a 10* 
WetReriaNds ANG COMDMICB. oc cccccsccccccccccccccccss Florin. 0.6 12% and 25 
i «coctnepeusconeuseee seoeseameneeeoes Crown. 0.3 25 and 50 
i tidcendiiiadin thet i pene ceedenesvednedanenwnkt Ruble. 0.75 l* and 20 
I  idd ccitpiiemasnesnboewnnaaeiiten Crown. 0.375 20* and 40 





ing list. The pieces marked with a star are at present legalized, so that the corre- 
sponding new coins would be familiar in most countries. 

These are the two essential points. A few minor features are : 

(3) International coins to be .9 fine. This is already the case in all these coun- 
tries except Great Britain. 

(4) International coins to be of the same diameter, thickness and general appear- 
ance, but each nation may have its own ‘‘image and superscription.” 

(5) Mint charges, ‘‘remedy ” and ‘‘ limit of tolerance” to be uniform. 

(6) In order to assure entire freedom of circulation to these international coins, 
they might be made, by law, freely receivable by the governments and national 
banks of all the countries parties to the agreement. J. H. Cuntz. 








NEW CountTERFEIT $5 SILVER CERTIFICATE.—Series 1899, check letter B, face 
plate No. 20, back plate No. 23, J. W. Lyons, Register, Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer, 
portrait of Indian Chief Gnepapa. A fairly deceptive note printed on two pieces of 
paper between which red and blue silk fiber has been distributed. The portrait of 
Onepapa is much lighter than the genuine on the left side of the face, the outline of 
the nose is indistinct, and there are two prominent black lines extending downward 
from the middle of the nose. The blue denominational figure left face note and seal 
right face of note are several shades lighter than the genuine. 

The Treasury numbers are a paler blue than the genuine. The horizontal stroke 
in the middle of the stop at the end of the Treasury number in the counterfeit is an 
elongated diamond in shape; in the genuine the stroke is shaped like the upper part 
of an exclamation point placed horizontally. Back of counterfeit is darker than the 

€nulne. Most detail is lost in shaded portions of the large scro]l in center of back. 

Wo small dark continuations of scroll right and left of center top of central design 
that are prominent in genuine are lost in counterfeit. Shovers of these notes will 


masuabtedly work small shops. Storekeepers should carefully inspect notes of 
is issue, 
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THE ELEMENTS OF COST IN COLLECTING OUT-OF- 
TOWN CHECKS. 





In discussions of the out-of-town check question it seems as a rule that the cost 
of collection is treated as a fixed charge that can not be lowered. It may be well, 
therefore, to consider what the real elements of cost are. To my mind there are 
three distinct factors that go to make up the total cost. | 

First: The loss of time involved in forwarding items and receiving returns, 
Second: The cost to the seller, of what I will designate as ‘‘ exchange proper.” 
Third: The service rendered in making due presentation, and protesting and return- 
ing ‘‘ not good ” items. 

First, the loss of time is an expense that is inherent and must be met. On points 
within the reach of one day’s mail the loss of time is practically one day. If two 
checks are on Monday, during business hours, deposited in a New York bank, one 
payable in New York and the other in Washington, D. C., the first will be collected 
through the clearing-house on Tuesday and the proceeds of the second will, if remit- 
ted for on receipt, be received Wednesday A. M. and be collected through that day’s 
clearing-house settlement. The current rate obtainable for money loaned determines 
this element of cost. 

Second, the cost of ‘‘ exchange proper” to the seller thereof. The law of sup- 
ply and demand as related to currency governs this cost. Between New York and 
any given point there are business transactions constantly occurring which cause 
checks on one place to be daily in possession of the banks in the other. If Chicago 
for a month has daily checks on New York averaging $1,000,000, and New York has 
checks on Chicago for the same length of time averaging $1,050,000 daily, the differ- 
ence in a month of twenty-six business days would amount to $1,300,000. If cur- 
rency for this difference were expressed from Chicago to New York at a cost of $1 
per $1,000, the cost would be $1,300. This would therefore be the cost of exchange 
proper for $27,300,000 of Chicago checks forwarded by New York, being at the rate 
of less than five cents per $1,000. In other words, the cost of exchange proper on 
$27,300,000 is the express charges on the difference actually sent in currency. An 
illustration of this cost was recently given me by the Cashier of a bank in a city of 
about 100,000 inhabitants. The rates agreed upon by the banks of the city for re- 
mitting on receipt for checks received for collection, were as follows: up to $1,000 
1-10; between $1,000 and $5,000 1-20; over $5,000 1-40. The last charge being s0 
low it suggested that exchange did not cost much, and on asking the Cashier what 
was the cost to him of exchange on New York, he frankly replied ‘‘ nothing.” Ifa 
check for $10,000 were presented at his counter for payment he could as well afford 
to give a New York draft at par in settlement as to give currency ; and if, as was 
more than probable, he was receiving currency by express for pay-roll and other local 
uses, it would be of material benefit to his bank to pay by a draft on New York at par. 

The third element of cost is, for services in making proper presentation, etc. 
While the charge is all called ‘‘ exchange ” in most instances the bulk of it is for this 
service. Take for example a city of 50,000 inhabitants in central New York having 
six banks. Checks on these banks go out of town to the number of, say, 500 and 
reach merchants in various parts of the country and are deposited in, say, 200 different 
banks. The checks circulate, many of them from bank to bank until they reach 
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probably thirty banks which correspond with the city drawn upon. These thirty 
banks send to the six home banks, each of the latter receiving from, say, five of 
them. These remit less their charge for exchange proper (which is par or nearly so) 
and for their services. Under this plan thirty banks are settled with, and the charge 
is distributed among them so that any one of the thirty banks acting independently 
finds it impossible to make better arrangements. 


A CHEAPER AND BETTER PLAN SUGGESTED. 


There is surely a cheaper and better way for collecting out-of-town checks than 
the one above described. Under a more systematic plan, the original 200 banks re- 
ceiving the checks would send them to a collecting agency which would thus receive 
all the 500 checks, amounting to possibly $50,000 or $75,000, which would of course 
be collected direct supposing the plan were universally adopted. If the agency were 
on a proper financial basis and had the general support of the city banks, it will be 
readily admitted that it would receive at least $25,000 or $80,000 daily out of the 
$50,000 or $75,000. If the management of the agency knew, as it should, that the 
cost of ‘‘exchange proper” was nothing or merely nominal, it would soon arrange 
with one strong bank in that city, or in some other manner, to have the service of 
presenting done at a rate that on the one hand would be comparatively reasonable, 
and on the other would afford sufficient compensation for such service. A consid- 
erable percentage of collecting is done on the basis of periodical remittances at par. 
This does not materially affect the cost, as it simply substitutes for a direct charge 
the use of a balance. When interest rates are low it tends to benefit the collecting 
bank, and when they are high it is to the advantage of the remitting bank. Nor 
does collecting on what is known as a reciprocal basis materially affect the question, 
as it usually means that one bank collects on certain points in consideration of another 
bank collecting for it certain other points. If the arrangement is equitably adjusted 
it is of mutual advantage, and rather indicates the advantage of having items on one 
point in the hands of one bank rather than to have each act independently to collect 
on the same points. 

In view of the fact that thousands of banks are daily receiving checks on hun- 
dreds of banking towns, and the cost of realizing on such checks amounts in the ag- 
gregate to an enormous sum, is it not time that the matter was taken hold of in some 
systematic way in order to reduce the cost to a proper basis ? 

The writer admits that the ideal system cannot at once be put into operation ; it 
must come as a matter of evolution. The ultimate system should provide for banks 
or agencies at several central points in the country from each of which collections 
should be made on territory adjacent to them. The institutions at these points 
should be united by identity of interest either as branches of the main collection 
agency or in some other practical way. A step in the right direction will, however, 
have been taken when the busy bankers take time to look into the matter and find 
out just what the items of cost are in the present method of realizing on out-of-town 
checks, Rost. D. KEnrt. 


NEW York, November 1. 








AMERICAN BANK AT ROTTERDAM.—The London ‘‘Financial News” recently 
published a despatch from Brussels stating that a bank is about to be established at 
Rotterdam with American capital. 

The principal purpose of the bank apparently is to finance the numerous opera- 
tions connected with the American Petroleum Company and similar concerns. 

. The share capital will be 20,000,000 florins, one-third of which will be issued 
immediately. 
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THE FIAT MONEY MOVEMENT IN UNITED STATES 
POLITICS. 





In the national party platform adopted at Cincinnati in May, the Middle of-the. 
road or anti-fusion wing of the People’s party repeated the declarations of the old 
People’s party in favor of a Government credit paper money. The fusion Populists, 
in their last convention, also declared for Government credit paper. 

Both of these political parties look toward ultimately displacing all other kinds 
of money with Government paper, and although they differ somewhat upon other 
points and maintain separate political organizations, their general position upon the 
money question, so far as it may be ascertained from their party platforms and other 
official utterances, would seem to be identical. The anti-fusionists are more explicit 
in the statement of their money principles, coming out clearly for irredeemable 
Government paper or pure fiat money. The fusionists, on the other hand, do not 
make any definite proposals as to the kind of Government paper money they 
advocate. 

The silver branch of the Democratic party is often accused of being at heart in 
favor of fiat money, but their official statement of principles does not, on its face, 
warrant such an accusation. In 1896 the Chicago platform denounced the issuance 
of notes, intended to circulate as money, by National banks, and demanded that all 
paper which is made a legal tender should be issued by the Government of the 
United States and should be redeemable in coin, and the platform of 1900 merely 
demands that Government paper or silver certificates shall gradually be substituted 
for National bank notes. 

The Democrats cannot strictly be termed fiatists. They do not make Government 
paper a paramount issue, and furthermore they state specifically that it is to be 
redeemable incoin. The chief feature of their money doctrine is the free coinage of 
silver, and silver coins and silver certificates are real money to some extent because 
of the metallic value of the silver dollar. The true advocates of fiat money in this 
country are, therefore, to be found in the ranks of the two wings of the People’s 
party, and it is to this party that we must look for an explanation of the present- 
day fiat-money principles in the United States. 

The advocacy of Government paper money by the People’s party is not an 
innovation in this country. From the earliest Colonial times fiatists have been more 
or less active. Their schemes have been tried at various times in the past, and the 
results are rich in lessons for the people of to-day. The issue of paper money by 
private persons and companies in the Colonies began as early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century and led the way to the first public issue by Massachusetts in 
1690. The example of Massachusetts was quickly followed by other Colonies until 
all attempted to supply more or less of their currency in this way. 

The disorders consequent upon the issue of paper money in the Colonies are too 
well known to need more than a mention. Speculation and over issue, legal-tender 
laws and forcing laws, depreciation of the bills in circulation, and in many cases 
total repudiation by the Colony of the old bills, and the further issue of new bills 
called a ‘‘ new tenor,” was the general experience. ‘‘ Rhode Island,” said Horace 
White, ‘‘ had an indefinite number of tenors, like a succession of manure heaps of 
different degrees of rottenness,” Thomas Paine, writing in 1786, portrays very 
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vividly the history of Colonial paper money schemes. He says: ‘‘ There are a set 
of men who go about making purchases upon credit, and buying estates that they 
have not the wherewithal to pay for; and having done this their next step is to fill 
the newspapers with paragraphs of the scarcity of money and the necessity of a 
paper emission, then to have it made legal tender on the pretense of supporting its 
credit, and when out, to depreciate it as fast as they can, get a deal out of it for a 
little price and cheat their creditors ; and this is the concise history of paper money 
schemes.” * 

The paper money issued by the Continental Congress was even worse than the fiat 
money of the Colonies. The expression, ‘‘ not worth a continental,” has become 
synonymous with utter worthlessness. Pelatiah Webster, a merchant in Phiiadel- 
phia, and one of the ablest Colonial writers on the problems of currency and finance, 
wrote of the Revolutionary issues: ‘‘ We have suffered more from this than from 
every other cause of calamity ; it has killed more men, pervaded and corrupted the 
choicest interests of our country more, and done more injustice than even the arms 
and artifices of our enemies.” + 

The insertion of the clause in the Constitution of 1787 forbidding the States to 
issue bills of credit or make anything but gold or silver a legal tender in the pay- 
ment of debts, put an end for nearly a generation to State issues. The activity of 
the inflationists was, however, not lessened, and before the end of the second United 
States Bank they found the means of practically nullifying this constitutional bar 
to their schemes by issuing notes through the instrumentality of State banks, owned 
or controlled wholly or in part by the State, and the evils and disorders brought 
about by the issue of paper money in the Colonies followed the issue of notes by 
State banks. 

Appeals made to the courts were of no avail in suppressing these issues, for the 
Supreme Court decided that State issues of bills of credit, through the instrumental- 
ity of State banks, were not bills of credit in the constitutional sense.{ The cure 
had, therefore, to be found in the evils themselves, and this phase of the inflation 
movement had to run its course until the people learned better by experience. It 
took several periods of long and disastrous liquidation to work a cure, but by the 
time of the Civil War the banking systems of most of the States were on a fairly 
sound basis, and the circulation as a general thing well secured or supported. 

Up to the time of the war the clamor of the fiatists for the issue of bills of 
credit by the Federal Government had been successfully withstood. Beginning 
with 1837 several issues of Treasury notes were made, but the amount issued was 
small, the notes were not legal tender, and as they were all convertible and bore 
interest, they remained out only a short time. The necessities of the war, however, 
brought success to the plans of the fiatists. Several issues of greenbacks were made, 
with the express understanding, as shown by the speeches in both houses of Con- 
gress, that they were issued for a temporary purpose only, and should be recalled 
and retired as soon after the war as the exigencies of the finances would permit. 
The long struggle for resumption and the final success of the fiatists in retaining 
the greenbacks as a permanent addition to the currency was in direct opposition to 
the expressed intention at the time they were issued, and directly contrary to the 
pledge of Congress in the credit-strengthening act of 1869. Since the war the 
demand for a credit currency issued by the Government has been more or less con- 
tinuously put forward by a part of the people, until at the present time we find an 
organized political party urging the replacement of all money in circulation by fiat 
money. 





* Writings, Vol. II, page 178. 
+ Quoted in White, ‘* Money and Banking,” page 135. 
+ Briscoe vs. The Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 8 Peters, 118. 
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Government paper money was first definitely advocated as a national party issue 
in 1872, when the convention of the National Reform Party resolved that it was the 
duty of the Government to establish a just standard of distribution of capital and 
labor by providing a purely national medium based on the faith and resources of the 
nation, issued directly to the people without the intervention of any system of bank- 
ing corporations, which money should be a legal tender in the payment of all debts, 
public and private, and interchangeable at the option of the holder for Government 
bonds bearing a rate of interest not to exceed 3.65 per cent. per annum, subject to 
future legislation by Congress. This platform is subject to the same criticism that 
may be applied to all of the succeeding party platforms that have advocated a 
Government paper money. Itistoo generalinits terms. No definite, tangible plan 
is proposed. 'The opposition to National bank issues is plain, and this opposition is 
shown in all of the succeeding paper-money platforms. A redeemable legal-tender 
paper money is proposed, but just how it is to be issued and controlled and in what 
manner the distribution is to take place are not made clear. 

In 1876 the agitation for fiat money was taken up by the Greenback party and 
the cause was continually championed under its banner until the organization of the 
People’s party in 1892. The Greenback party was consistent throughout in urging 
the necessity of the Government supplying the whole circulating medium. The 
platform of 1876 was more conservative than those following. The Government 
paper was to be convertible on demand into United States interest-bearing obliga- 
tions, and was to be legal tender except where otherwise specified by existing con- 
tracts. Succeeding party platforms make no reservation as to the legal-tender 
quality and say nothing of convertibility. Neither were there any definite plans 
proposed for regulating the amount to be issued. The only reference to this subject 
is found in the platform of 1884, where the demand is made for the issue of legal- 
tender notes ‘‘in sufficient quantities to supply the actual demand of trade and com- 
merce, in accordance with the increase of population and the development of our 
industries,” 

In 1888 the Union Labor party also advocated the issue directly to the people of 
a circulating medium, in necessary quantity, and full tender, which currency should 
be loaned to citizens upon land security at a low rate of interest ‘‘so as to relieve 
them from the extortion of usury and enable them to control the money supply.” 
This party had but few adherents and united with the Greenback party and other 
organizations in forming the People’s party, which completed its organization in 1892. 

The Grange of 1867, the Farmers’ Alliance of 1878 and other movements were 
the forerunners of organized populism. In 1889 a series of conventions began, which 
finally resulted in the formation of the People’s party. From the first great promi- 
nence was given to the necessity of monetary reform, until at present this idea seems 
to have overshadowed all others. 

The money ideas of the Populists, as judged from their party platforms and other 
official utterances, are not definitely formed. Their money ideas have, from the 
beginning of their organization, been in a state of flux and subject to constant change. 
Three general ideas have been consistently advanced ; the issue of plenty of paper 
money by the Government, the abolition of National banks, and the free coinage of 
silver. The details of their schemes and the methods by which they are to be put 
into operation have been continually changing, and are still without definite form. 

The platform adopted at the national convention which met at Omaha on July 4, 
1892, is the Populist’s ‘‘declaration of independence.” Among other things, a 
demand was made for ‘‘ a national currency, safe, sound, and flexible, issued by the 
general Government only, a full legal tender for all debts, public and private, and 
that without the use of banking corporations; a just, equitable and efficient means’ 
of distribution direct to the people at a tax not to exceed two per cent. per annum, 
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to be provided as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ Alliance or a 
better system; also by payments in discharge of its obligations for public improve- 
ments.” They also demanded free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold ata 
ratio of 16 to 1, and that the amount of circulating medium be speedily increased to 
not less than $50 per capita. 

Here we find some degree of definiteness as to the minimum amount of currency 
which is believed to be necessary, and also as to the manner of distribution among 
the people, but nothing is said of convertibility, and no plan is put forward for 
making the currency ‘‘ safe, sound and flexible.” 

The annunciation of principles in the platform of 1896 is still more indefinite. 
The planks of the Omaha platform are, in general, adopted, but the minimum 
amount of circulating medium thought necessary is not stated and no definite means 
of distribution are proposed. The platform merely demands that ‘‘ the volume of 
circulating medium be speedily increased to an amount sufficient to meet the demands 
of business and population and to restore the just level of prices of labor and pro- 
duction” and a ‘‘just, equitable, and efficient means of distribution” direct to the 
people and through the lawful disbursements of the Government. 

At the last national convention held at Cincinnati in May, the anti-fusionists 
make clear what kind of money they really advocate, and to which the fusionists 
must eventually come if they follow their own logic. They declare unequivocally 
for an irredeemable, legal-tender, paper money, based upon the entire wealth and 
population of the nation, and in sufficient quantity to meet the demands of com- 
merce. This declaration is important because it is the first definite, official state- 
ment made by the Populists as to their ideal money. 

It is also interesting to note that their advocacy of the free coinage of silver is 
specifically declared to be only temporary, and urged only until their ideal financial 
system is secured. Thus they show themselves to be fiatists pureandsimple. Their 
‘scientific and absolute” paper money is not to be made redeemable in any specific 
commodity, but is to derive its value solely from the fiat of the Government. It is 
to be made a full legal tender for all debts and receivable for all taxes and public 
dues. These qualities alone are to give it value. It is to have no intrinsic value in 
and of itself. 

The lack of any detailed published explanations of the system by prominent 
Populists, and the paucity of reliable literature on the subject of a ‘‘ scientific” irre- 
deemable paper currency, make it difficult to determine with certainty the principles 
upon which the system is based, just what it is, and how it is expected to work. 
The central ideas in all fiat money utterances are : that a metallic money system, on 
account of the variability in value of the monetary standard, is unjust and unscien- 
tific ; that prices depend solely upon the volume of money in circulation, and since 
the supply of the precious metals is limited, and far too small to supply the needs 
of commerce and population, the prices of commodities are depressed ; that metal- 
lic money having an intrinsic and commodity value necessarily varying with supply 
and demand, cannot form a stable measure of value ; that a paper money, issued by 
the Government and made a full legal tender for all debts public and private, is a 
cheaper, better and more just standard of value and medium of exchange than any 
other money that can be devised.* 

All paper money heretofore issued by the Government of the United States has 
been issued on an entirely different basis from that now proposed by the Populists. 
The paper money previously issued has, in every instance, been a promise to pay, 


*See ** Rational Money’ by Frank Parsons; ** Absolute Money” by Britton A. Hill; ** The 
American People’s Money,” by Ignatius Donnelly; “The Farmers’ Side” by W. A. Peffer ; 
and numbers of ‘The American’ edited by Wharton Barker, especially the issues of Feb. 5, 
1898, Nov. 26, 1898, and April 14, 1900. 
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or a certificate for the deposit of a specified amount of metallic money or coin, and 
the good credit of the Government, taken in connection with the limited amount is. 
sued, has since. the resumption of specie payments in 1879 kept such currency at par, 

In all cases of Colonial issues also, except where the bills were placed on forced 
loan, taxes were laid to sink them at some time. This, as Horace White says, was 
necessary to give them any credit at all, and, as we know, Colonial paper, even with 
the ‘promise to pay, suffered all stages of depreciation. The experience in this 
country shows clearly that paper money issued as notes or promises to pay will cir. 
culate at par with specie only so long as the people have perfect confidence that the 
notes will be paid in specie on demand. The absolute money of the Populists is not, 
however, a promise to pay anything. The platform adopted at Cincinnati specifi- 
cally states that it is not redeemable in any specific commodity. The only way the 
Government becomes responsible for the proposed money is by accepting it in pay- 
ment for all public dues, and by trying to make it receivable in the settlement of all 
private obligations by making it a full legal tender. 

The fiatists base their belief that an irredeemable paper money will circulate at 
par with specie upon the theory that the Government can by its simple dictum 
create value. All that is necessary to give such a currency value is for the Govern- 
to say, ‘‘ this is a dollar, and is legal tender for all debts, public and private.” ‘‘ Every- 
thing,” as Mr. Donnelly says, ‘‘rests on the fiat of the Government. It is the biggest 
thing next to God on the planet.”* Mr. Britton A. Hill, in his book on ‘‘ Absolute 
Money,” seeks to illustrate this idea by saying that an execution issued upon a judg- 
ment for the collection of a debt is an instrument representing value. It has value 
from the strength of the law to enforce it, and from the wealth of the debtor. The 
same governmental power that makes the writ of execution so capable of represent- 
ing value gives the national money power to satisfy the execution. He maintains 
that the absolute money issued by the Government would represent all the available 
wealth, present and future, of the nation and each one of its taxable inhabitants,+ 
and since the power of the Government to enforce its dictum is undoubted, there | 
can be no question as to the value of the money so issued.t 

It is not necessary to consider the validity of such reasoning. The purpose of 
this examination is merely to show what the fiatists propose. It is, however, not 
beside the point to suggest that if the Government can give value to its paper issues 
in this way, why could not our whole system of taxation be abolished and all the 
money needed for public expenditures be supplied by Government issues? The cen- 
tral idea seems to be plenty of money, and when money may be created by simple 
act of Congress and turn of the printing press, it is quite probable that if the system 
were once adopted the amount issued would not be very carefully limited. 

A. O. ELIASON. 

***The American People’s Money,” p. 132, 


+ This is the Populist idea, viz: ‘‘ based upon the entire wealth and population of the na- 
tion.” +‘* Absolute Money,” p. 77. 








Patten’s Practical Banking. 


JAMES H. WILLOCK, President of the Second National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa., writes under 
date of Oct. 30: 

‘The copy of PRACTICAL BANKING by C. B. Patten, received last week, has proved so 
interesting and valuable that all our clerks want to read it atthe same time. I enclose youa 
draft for $5 for a second copy.” 

F. C. MALPAS, Superintendent of Branches of the Bank of British Columbia, Victoria’ 
B. C., writes under date of Sept, 14: 

**Some time ago as a subscriber to the BANKERS MAGAZINE, | purchased a copy of PAT- 
TEN’S METHODS AND MACHINERY OF PRACTICAL BANKING at the price of $5. I am now de- 
sirous of purchasing three more copies of the same work at the same rate and enclose draft 
on New York for $15 in payment. The three copies are for three gentlemen in this bank.” 








GEORGE B. HILL & CoO. 





ONE OF PITTSBURG’S LEADING BROKERAGE FIRMS. 





As one of the most important industrial centers of the country Pittsburg has nat- 


urally afforded a profitable field for the display of financial capacities of a high order, 
and in the promotion of the transportation, manufacturing, mining and otber enter- 
prises which have been successfully 
launched within recent years, or 
formed by uniting existing corpora- 
tions and properties, reputations 
have been made and the foundations 
of business success have been securely 
laid. This isan era of unprecedented 
activity in commerce and manufac- 
turing, and the supremacy of Pitts- 
burg in two of the principal elements 
of leadership in manufacturing — 
coal and iron—has given that city 
an enviable place in the work of con- 
quering the world’s markets. The 
organization of corporations on a 
sound basis to handle the vast inter- 
ests involved in these various enter. 
prises has required skillful financial 
management. One of the firms that 
have made a high reputation in this 
era of activity—or rather that has 
greatly added to its previous repu- 
tation—is Messrs. Geo. B. Hill & Co., 
composed of George B. Hill and 
Wm. Irwin Mustin. Among the 
prominent companies in whose or- 
ganization the firm has been instru- GEORGE B. HILL. 
mental may be mentioned, the Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny and Manchester Traction Company, the Allegheny Traction Com- 
pany, Pittsburg Brewing Company, Pittsburg Coal Company and the Pittsburg 
Stove and Range Company. 


























GroRGE B. H111, head of the above-named firm, was born at Wheeling, West Va., 
August 1, 1847, being the youngest of ten children born of the marriage of John 
Hill and Elizabeth R. Burton. When but a small boy he left Wheeling with his 
parents, and until his seventeenth year lived on a farm in Monroe county, W. Va., 
obtaining such educational advantages as the place afforded. He then went to Pitts- 
burg, securing employment in a produce and commission house, and soon after 
started in the tobacco jobbing business. Owing to close competition and the small 
margin of profits he abandoned this line to engage in the real estate and brokerage 
business, A banking department was added in 1872, but was discontinued after a 
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year, and since then the attention of the firm has been given to brokerage, chiefly to 
municipal and railway bonds, and to financial operations in relation to corporate ep. 
terprises of large magnitude. Mr. Hill has been prominently identified with trans. 
portation interests, having been elected president of the Pittsburg, Allegheny and 
Manchester Traction Company, a director of the Standard Underground CableCom. 
pany, etc. He also held the office of 
director of the Second National Bank, 
of Allegheny. His political affilia. 
tions have been Republican. 

On November 1, 1870, he was mar. 
ried to Miss Maggie J. Nicholson, and 
two children were born to them— 
Charles K. and George B., the latter 
being deceased. 

George Burton Hill, the subject 
of the above sketch, died at his home 
in Pittsburg, Pa., November 8, of 
brain fever, after an illness of three 
weeks. 











WILuiAM I[Rwin MostIv, of the 
firm of Geo. B. Hill & Co., was born 
in Pittsburg, June8, 1860. His father, 
James G. Mustin, was of French Hu- 
guenot ancestry, the first members of 
the family settling in this country 
about the year 1664. His mother was 
Miss Frances M. Irwin, descended 
from a long line of Irish ancestry, set- 
tled in Pittsburg about 1772. Mr. 
Mustin’s maternal grandfather, Hon, 
W. W. Irwin, was mayor of Pitts- 
burg in 1840, and was also a member of Congress and United States minister to Den- 
mark. Mr. Mustin’s uncle, Rear Admiral John Irwin, secured to the United States 
valuable concessions in the Hawaiian Islands in 1893. 

James G. Mustin, the father of the subject of this notice, removed from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg in 1840, engaging in the trimming and notion business till 1859, 
when he became a bookkeeper for Logan, Gregg & Co., remaining there till his 
death in 1864. Mr. Mustin’s mother died in 1897. 

Wm. Irwin Mustin received his early education at home under his mother’s direc- 
tion, and in his tenth year entered the printing house of W. G. Johnston & Co., re- 
maining there a year, when he entered the employ of Geo. B. Hill & Co. in a similar 
capacity. By his energy, ability and strict attention to business he worked his way 
to a partnership in the firm, continuing in this relation up to the present time. 

As a citizen and business man Mr. Mustin has taken an active interest in politics, 
and has been honored by election to the presidency of the Americus Club, of Pitts- 
burg, serving in this capacity in 1895, 96, ’97 and ’98. He was elected a member of 
the select council for 1898-1902. He is, of course, identified with the business con- 
cerns promoted by his firm. In 1898 Mr. Mustin was elected president of the Pitts- 
burg Stock Exchange, still holding that office. 

Mr. Mustin is a member of Crescent Lodge, F. and A. M., Shiloh Chapter, R. A. 
M., Tancred Commandery, K. T., Syria Temple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, Du- 
quesne, Americus, Country and Masonic Country Clubs, and Captain-General, 1900, 
Tancred Commandery, K. T. 








Wan. IRWIN MUSTIN. 

























REVIEW OF THE CANADIAN BANK RETURNS. 





This is the first quarterly review under the new act of the last session of Parlia- 
ment known as the ‘‘ Bank Act Amendment Act of 1900.” 

In the bank statement for July the increase was most remarkable, and at a season 
of the year when such unusual activity is not expected. It is well here to draw 
attention to the seeming incompleteness of the abstract owing to the introduction of 
new headings which did in part at least represent only a portion of what is shown 
under the new act, as for instance, balances due from banks and agencies in the 
United Kingdom and balances due from banks and agencies in foreign countries— 
deposits, current loans, loans on stocks, bonds, etc. Instead of representing the full 
amount due it would appear that a balance was struck and that balance made to 
represent the whole transaction, leaving a large portion of the Canadian banking 
business as unrepresented through the new system of asking for a return of call and 
short loans elsewhere than in Canada, there is found under that heading $29,749,949 ; 
also under current loans elsewhere than in Canada there appears $18,650,178. 

Four headings have been added to the assets side of the abstract—two entirely 
new and two having been so changed as to make them of much greater importance 
in detailing the extent of the commerce of the country—one new and one altered head 
has been added on liabilities side which with the one, deposits elsewhere than in 
Canada, aggregates $21,218,758, which it is difficult to see where or under what 
heading it was formerly represented if, represented at all. 

It will require some time to elapse before full and accurate comparison can be 
made under these new and altered headings, but time will work its cure. It is 
noticeable, at all events, that considerable money is finding its way into stock invest- 
ments, such as railway securities, to which heading has been added “‘ other bonds, 
debentures and stocks.” 

Bank notes in circulation stood at $50,387,070 on September 30, and was at its 
highest during the month—$51,188,095. These figures were not only the highest 
ever reached for the month of September, but overtopped the month of October, 
which has nearly always been the banner month of the year. Specie and Dominion 
notes were also higher at the close of September than ever before. 

Among the headings under which reductions are noticeable are balances due from 
banks and agencies in the United Kingdom and balances due from banks and agen- 
cies elsewhere than in Canada and the United Kingdom, the latter having been 
reduced during the year over $17,250,000. Canadian municipal securities and British 
or foreign or colonial public securities othe: than Canadian, were reduced during 
September quarter nearly $5,500,000. Current loans in Canada show a reduction for 
the quarter of nearly $13,500,000, although showing an increase over same date a 
yearago of over $17,500,000. Bank notes in circulation increased during the quarter 
$4,809,683, and during the year $3,705,042. Banking capital shows a goodly increase, 
which enables the banks to maintain a much larger note issue. 

The total assets of the banks have reached $487,670,752, the increase for the 
quarter being $47,322,650, while that for the year was $59,781,877 which strengthens 
the impression that the headings under the new act bring to light a large amount 
of capital which was not represented in the general statement heretofore ; the same 
may be said regarding liabilities. The increase as shown is over $38,250,000 for 
the quarter and over $46,500,000 for the year. In this the item deposits elsewhere 
than in Canada is an important factor. 
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COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON. 





Few men were more prominent in American railway and other large enterprises 
than the subject of this sketch, who died at his summer home in the Adirondacks 
on the evening of August 14. 

Starting in life as a farm hand earning seven dollars a month, he worked his way 
up to eminence and died leaving property estimated at from $20,000,000 to $100, - 
000,000, the correct amount probably being between the two sums. 























That he was a remarkable man goes. without saying. He was noted for his sim- 
plicity, for trust in his fellow men, for devoted friendship, restless energy and the 
kind of charity that helps people to help themselves. He believed that the ‘‘ Man 
with the Hoe ” was fortunate in having an implement to work with and an oppor- 
tunity of using it. For the man without the hoe—the idler—he had no use. He 
had a listening ear to those who proposed to engage in any worthy business enter- 
prise, great or small. He was one of the moving spirits in building the Central Pa- 
cific Railway, and at the time of his death he was president of the Southern Pacific 
Railway. 

Collis Porter Huntington was born at Harwinton, Conn., October 22, 1821, and 
at the age of fourteen he left school and soon became a peddler of tinware, and later 
branched out into general merchandising. He sailed for California in 1849. De- 
layed on the isthmus many days, young Huntington gave himself to neither dissi- 
pation nor idleness. He walked across the isthmus during his stay twenty times, 
making the twenty-four miles’ journey in a morning and evening walk, resting dur- 
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ing the heat of theday. He traded in such commodities as had a market among the 
emigrants and -natives, and when he finally took passage for San Francisco, his 
$1,200 had grown, during the three months’ detention, to $5,200. In the fall of 
1849 Mr. Huntington commenced business in Sacramento, in a tent, with such arti- 
cles as were in demand by the miners. His success was continuous, and he soon be- 
came associated with Stanford, Crocker and Mark Hopkins in the great railway 
schemes that were to revolutionize the Pacific Coast country. 

It is said that in 1854 Mr. Huntington had made $800,000, a quarter of this sum 
having been made in powder speculations. In 1855 Mr. Huntington, with Charles 
Crocker, T. D. Judah, Leland Stanford and Hopkins and others, advanced $35,000 
to complete the survey of a trans-continental railroad. Asa result the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad was organized in California in 1860, and two years later Mr. Hunting. 
ton came to New York to secure capital for the venture. From that time on he 
was a prominent figure in railroad and financial circles. Besides being president of 
the Southern Pacific Railway Company, he was at the time of his death president 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and a director of numerous railway and 
other corporations. 





KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Oprnrons AS TO THE MERITS OF THE WORK. 


Topeka (Kas.) CaprraAL: Bradford Rhodes & Co, have issued what must be re- 
garded as altogether the most exhaustive work yet attempted in the field of Ameri- 
can financial history. * * * Mr. Knox gives the full history of American bank- 
ing from the earliest period to the latest banking measures in Congress, and he has 
the faculty of making the story interesting and intelligible to the lay reader. The 
work is one that should be in the hands of every citizen in these days of continual 
study and agitation of banking subjects, when not the judgment of expert financiers 
but the decision of the average American voter will determine the future financial 
and banking policies of the republic. It is an indispensable work for all public 
libraries and higher educational institutions in the United States, being the most au- 
thentic and exact story extant of the development from its earliest germs of the 
present financial and banking system of the country. 

Francis B. LEE In STATE GAZETTE, Trenton, N. J.: In the presentation of the 
subject, the arrangement of material naturally falls under two great divisions— 
banks under Federal laws and State banks. 

In this treatment there is every evidence of the most careful historical research, 
and the exercise of impartiality in dealing with mooted questions. The clear and 
succinct style of the author makes of a highly technical production a book for 
which a place should be found on the shelves of every public library of the country, 
as well as in the collection of every man whose tastes lead him into historical, eco- 
nomic or social research. 

The presentation of the history of State banks has been left to a corps of men 
especially selected, New Jersey being treated by Mr. Thomas Holmes, of this city. 

In so satisfactory a manner has Mr, Holmes’ work been done that its very brevity 
makes one wish that the space at his disposal had been quite unlimited. As an his- 
torical monographist, he appears in a new role, but one in which he demands an im- 
mediate audience, not only on account of his dignified treatment, but by reason of 
his being first to present a statement of the history of banking in New Jersey. Mr. 
Holmes’ outline must needs be consulted by every future writer upon the subject, 
no matter with what elaboration the treatment thereof may be made. 

Other States have been treated at length, but none with greater clearness than 
New Jersey. 











TRUST COMPANY SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT RICHMOND, VA., OCTOBER 3, 1900. 





The proceedings of the twenty-sixth annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association were published in the October issue of the BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE, but lack of space made it necessary to defer the publication of 
the proceedings of the Trust Company Section until the present number. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association assembled in the hall of the Masonic Temple, Richmond, 
Va., Wednesday, October 3, and was called to order at 10 o’clock, a. m., by 
William G. Mather, President American Trust Company, Cleveland, O. Mr. 
Mather said: 

Gentlemen of the Trust Company Section.—We are unfortunate in not 
having with us to-day our secretary, Mr. Huertley. Mr. Huertley informs 
me by telegraph and letter that he sent all his papers to us by express—that 
is, the list of members of the Section, the registry book, the record book, and 
all the papers which are essential to our meeting. He sent them on Saturday 
last, but they have not yet arrived, and, therefore, we are hampered by their 
absence, as well as by his absence, so that if matters seem to go on somewhat 
haltingly in the secretary’s line, I hope you will excuse it, and remember that 
it is on account of these papers not having come to hand, as well as Mr. 
Huertley’s absence. Mr. Hale, of Cleveland, has kindly consented to act as 
temporary secretary in Mr. Huertley’s place. We are also very much 
hampered, I think, by the absence of our chairman, Mr. Hodenpyl. I received 
a letter from him about two weeks ago. He was in Europe at the time he 
wrote and stated that he expected to arrive in this country about the middle 
of October; that he was.extremely sorry at his inability to be present at our 
meeting, as it was one of the pleasures of his life, he said, to attend these 
meetings and meet his acquaintances in the trust company business. He 
had hoped that the convention would not occur so early, but, of course, hav- 
ing engaged his passage, he was unable to change the date of his departure 
home, as you. know, there is such a rush of travel back from Europe this 
year. So we will also have to get along without the presence of Mr. Hoden- 
pyl. lIask the secretary to call the roll. 


ROLL-CALL. 


Upon a ealling of the roll by the secretary, the following members re- 
sponded to their names: 


Edward Hoopes, Secretary and Treasurer Equitable Trust Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cecil D. Landale, Vice-President Fifth Avenue Trust Company, New York. 

H. E. Ambler, Trust Officer Royal Trust Company, Chicago. 

L. A. Walton, Secretary and Treasurer Equitable Trust Company, Chicago. 

Henry C. Flower, President Fidelity Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. E. Hooker, Assistant Secretary International Trust Company, Baltimore. 
Edward W. Moore, Vice-President the Western Reserve Trust Company, Cleveland. 
Chas. F. Phillips, Vice-President Corporation Trust Company of Delaware, New York. 
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Otho Nowland, Vice-President Equitable Guarantee and Trust Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Henry Eitel, President Union Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

William A. Carr, Treasurer Union Trust Company, Pittsburg. 

Allen T. West, Assistant Secretary St. Louis Trust Company, St. Louis. 

Joseph W. Day, Secretary and Treasurer Reading ‘Trust Company, Reading, Pa. 

W. E. Coffin, Treasurer Iowa Loan and Trust Company, Des Moines. 

E. G. Tillotson, Secretary and Treasurer Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland. 

FE. V. Hale, Secretary and Treasurer the American Trust Company, Cleveland. 

John Jaster, Treasurer the State Banking and Trust Company, Cleveland. 

William G. Moore, Cashier Trenton Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Trenton, N, J, 

P. C. Kauffman, Cashier Fidelity Trust Company, Tacoma. 

Glenn C. Page, Treasurer Wyoming Valley Trust Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

F. A. Allen, Vice-President Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cc. O. Marsden, Jr., Secretary Westchester Trust Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

James C. Chaplin, Treasurer Fidelity Title and Trust Company, Pittsburg. 

F. H. Fries, President Wachovia Loan and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

George W. Lanphear, Treasurer and Secretary Manufacturers’ Trust Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Vaughn E. Wyman, Treasurer Pioneer Trust Company, Painesville, Ohio. 

Edgar Stark, Assistant Secretary Union Savings Bank and Trust Company, Cincinnati. 

E. J. Parker, Cashier State Savings, Loan and Trust Company, Quincy, III. 

FE. C. Emerick, Treasurer Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Williams. 
port, Pa. 

Howard K. Wood, Secretary Corporation Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City, 
+ a 


John E. Borne, President Colonial Trust Company, New York. 

Joseph T. Elliott, President Marion Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edwin Chamberlain, Second Vice-President San Antonio Loan and Trust Company, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Edward H. Reninger, Treasurer Lehigh Valley Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

William Hageman, Trust Officer Mercantile Trust Company, Pittsburg. 

W. C. Lowrie, Secretary and ‘Treasurer Pennsylvania Title and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burg. 

J. Allen Thompson, Secretary and Treasurer New Jersey Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. 

W. T. Howe, Secretary and Treasurer Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Pittsburg. 

Willard V. King, Secretary Continental Trust Company, New York. 

Mord Carter, Secretary and Treasurer Danville Trust Company, Danville, Ind. 

C. F. Gill, American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

R. M. Hurd, Assistant Secretary United States Mortgage and Trust Company, New York. 

James A. Parker, Vice-President Old Colony Trust Company, Boston. 

W. S. McKemie, Secretary and Treasurer Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry L. Cabell, Vice-President Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Richmond, 
Va. 

D. W. Stehman, Pennsylvania Trust Company, Reading, Pa. 

F. W. Egner, Secretary and Treasurer Fidelity Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 

C. F. Enright, Vice-President Missouri Valley Trust Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Oscar F. Richardson, Second Vice-President Trust Company of New York, New York. 

John J. Edsen, President Washington Loan and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


THE CHAIRMAN: If there are any other gentlemen here whose names have 
not been called by the secretary, and who have not registered, we would be 
much obliged if they would kindly give us their names, so that they can be 
properly registered. All having registered, and the meeting being now open 
for business, I have the great pleasure of presenting to you Mr. John Skelton 
Williams, of the Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Company, who will now 
address you. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen.—This old city offers you welcome, and it 
is my pleasant duty to tell you so. With open and outstretched hands and 
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from the fullness of hospitable hearts, our people say to you that we are glad 
you have come, and we are proud to receive you as our guests and friends. 

You are your own letters of introduction; the positions you hold give assur- 
ance that you represent in your respective communities more than money, 
more than business sagacity and capacity—character and qualities which 
eommand for you the confidence of those who know you most intimately, that 
you are worthy to be trusted with interests always important and often 
vital and sacred. 

I suppose I shall not improve my own popularity just now by good words 
for anything wearing the name of trust. We are in one of the regularly re- 
eurring periods where in this country it is fashionable amusement to abuse 
and accuse you, where all the sins and evils and misfortunes of individuals 
and communities are carefully gathered up and deposited with the banks 
and trusts, by people who usually have little else to desposit, to be held until 
the day after election. It is the time for many orators to invest their sur- 
plus of wind in denunciation of our financial institution, hoping for dividends 
in the shape of official salaries. You now exchange places with the working- 
man, who is neglected until the campaign opens. Then he becomes the ob- 
ject of the warm devotion of our friends, the politicians and candidates. 
These gentlemen, who are your admirers and on social terms with you forty- 
six months in every four years, in the last two preceding the battle of the 
ballots discover and denounce your diabolical qualities and are startled to 
find you intolerable menaces to the public peace and welfare. 

Yet candor requires me to say that, if you are evil, as in these ante-election 
times you are said to be, you are necessary and inevitable evils. So far as 
your part in the trust system is concerned, I have been puzzled not so much 
to know what kind of law could be devised to exterminate you—which seems 
to puzzle very famous men—but to imagine how business could be con- 
ducted without you, if you were exterminated. My study of the subject 
teaches me that the trust company is as natural, wholesome and healthy an 
outgrowth of modern commerce as the banks themselves, wherein money 
is stored, exchanged, dealt in and handled, or the warehouses in which mer- 
chandise is stored, exchanged, dealt in and handled. The trust companies are 
coinparatively few. A few years ago grain elevators were new. Before that 
there was a time when banks were new. Before the banks came each man 
who had money made his own bank by digging a hole in the ground. Trading 
was done by direct barter and people ate with their fingers and knew nothing 
of the printing press. 

There has never been in the history of the world an improvement in 
method, a development or a discovery which escaped hatred, fierce opposition, 
the sour and sullen denunciation of that variety of humanity which in- 
stinctively resents the new and regards success as a personal affront and a 
badge of infamy. You may cheer up and feel that you can retain your self 
respect and the regard of most of your fellow citizens even if you do repre- 
Sent trust companies in a Presidential election year. Your institutions have 
come into being because the world needed them and will live because they 
have become indispensable. 

Commerce has outgrown the capacity of the banks, has developed re- 
quirements beyond and aside from their functions. The trust companies 
meet the new needs just as the banks came when holes in the ground and 
direct barter and private systems of exchange were inadequate for the chang- 
ing conditions and the growing demands. The banks assemble and con- 
centrate for use the money of many individuals. You assemble and con- 
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centrate the strength of the strong and put it to the lifting of enormous loads, 
to the propulsion of enterprises too vast for any group of individuals to at- 
tempt. You furnish machinery to make safe and easy transactions and un- 
dertakings which without you would be cumbrous, dangerous and difficult, 
You make possible what before your time would have been impossible. 

In the discharge of your multifold duties you become the long-lived 
guardian of the fatherless and the wise protector of the widow and the help- 
less. As the trustee for long and enduring trusts, your services are highly 
important and your responsibility immense. 

The harm that has been done by trust companies is chiefly in the mouths 
of the campaign speaker and in the columns of the newspapers. The good 
they have done is expressed in gigantic enterprises created by their power 
and impossible without them, in new empires of wealth and territory, de- 
veloped, in honest and profitable employment for many scores of thousands 
of hands. It is your work to guard alike and justly the interests of buyer 
and seller and to facilitate their intercourse. Your function is expressed in 
your name—trust companies, things to be trusted—managed and represented 
by men who are trusted and deserve to be earning profits by adequate and 
essential service. 

Holding these opinions concerning you, I have special pleasure in bidding 
welcome in behalf of one of the country’s oldest and most famous cities to 
the representatives of one of the country’s newest and most valuable inven- 
tions. You will find Richmond a city full of history and of hope, with a 
record of honor, a present of progress, looking to new growth and glory. She 
is hallowed and dignified by the memories of a great past, all alive and bright 
and eager with purpose for a yet greater future. Our welcome to you would 
in any case be cordial. It is intensified by the fact that you bring back here 
stamped with your approval and honor and with the indorsement of their new 
homes, men who went from this city—one of them chosen by you to maintain 
Virginia’s old record as the Mother of Presidents. 

Some of you come from States whose sons, with their breasts and bayo- 
nets, built around this city a ring of flesh and fire and steel which for four 
years encircled and defended it against the world. Others are from States 
whose men spilt their blood in gallant attempts to storm and break that living 
wall, so long impregnable, while Richmond was a hard road to travel. She is 
an easy road to travel now, wide open and ready with her hearty welcome 
for all alike. We are honored and gladdened by your coming. Our earnest 
hope is that your work here may be so valuable and your pleasure so abun- 
dant that you will carry away with you memories of your visit which will be 


altogether happy. 


REPLY TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME By BRECKINRIDGE JONES, VICE-PRESIDENT 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY, St. LOUIS. 

On behalf of the Trust Company Section we wish to acknowledge the cour- 
tesy which has been extended to us by the city of Richmond, and to express 
our great pleasure in coming to a city of such historic interest. When we 
say Richmond, it brings up to our minds memories different from those which 
we have when we go to any other city. When we look at your monuments 
we see evidences of a great people, and we find here a population that is 
strictly American, with less admixture of the foreign element, possibly, than 
we can find in any other city of this broad land. When we come to Virginia, 
the “ Mother of Presidents,” whose people have been kept free from outside 
influence in the way of foreign population, we know that among these people 
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we will find future Presidents. As we go about this city, and the battle fields 
in the vicinity, we recall what the poet patriot of the South said: “ A land 
without ruins is a land without history, and a land without history is a land 
without memories.” Here in the tidewater section of Virginia we find a peo- 
ple who have claimed, and worthily so, to represent the highest elements of 
American thought. We are glad to be with you and enjoy your hospitality, 
and will take back to our homes in various parts of the country the sweetest 
memories of the visit we have had. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next order of business calls for a report of the execu- 
tive committee, by the chairman: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


To the members of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association: 

This is the fourth annual meeting of representatives of the Trust Companies of the 
United States. It has been a profitable and enjoyable event for us to have in this way 
flocked together for one day during the sessions of the Bankers’ Association, to discuss 
those topics which are peculiarly our own. The growth of our membership is an evi- 
dence that we appreciate this favorable opportunity of enlarging the circle of our 
acquaintance and of our friends, for how much more easily, pleasantiy and effectively 
can we transact affairs of importance with friends than with strangers. Were no other 
result attained it would be sufticient to justify these annual gatherings which at the 
same time induced many of us to visit sections of our country that would otherwise 
remain unseen. How pleasant, for example, to be welcomed in this old and beautiful 
city, which is fairly redolent with events of surpassing historical and romantic interest. 
The great attendance at this convention shows that Richmond has given additional zest 
to the usual attractions incidental to the bankers’ meeting. 

A few statistics, showing our growth, will not, I am sure, be out of place at this 
time, and the following table brings out the main points of progress: 

Membership Trust Company Section: 1897, 114; 1898, 150; 1899, 190; 1900, 253. 

Capital and surplus: 1898, $121,547,701; 1899, $162,660,245; 1900, about $204,- 
000,000. 

Deposits: 1898, $395,378,262 ; 1899, $610,634,088 ; 1900, about $736,000,000. 

Represented in convention: 1897, 30; 1898, 24; 1899, 50. 

Places of meeting: 1897, Detroit ; 1898, Denver; 1899, Cleveland; 1900, Richmond. 

At the Cleveland meeting there was an exhibit of forms used in accounting, which 
it was decided to publish at an early date. Mr. Heurtley, our Secretary, who is, unfor- 
tunately, unable to be present, has been working as well as he could, consistently with 
his other duties, on this compilation, and expects to have it ready for distribution before 
the end of the year. The executive committee has endeavored to follow the practice 
of its predecessors in preparing the programme so that problems especially connected 
with our own field, and of current interest, may receive careful attention. Suggestions 
will be welcomed from any one as to topics suitable for future programmes. 

Your committee also desires to emphasize the great advantages to us all of free inter- 
course between trust companies, not only through the medium of these annual conven- 
tions, but also through meeting one another at our respective offices. It would seem 
as if the custom prevailing among our most progressive industrial establishments is 
quite appropriate to us. I mean the habit of sending representatives about, to become 
personally acquainted with one another and to study each other’s methods. The time 
has passed when it is considered prudent to withhold such information. No company 
has a monopoly of brains, and the largest and oldest can oftentimes learn something of 
the smallest and youngest, and thus benefit by freely exchanging courtesies and informa- 
tion. It is an advantage for us all to be intelligent, correct and sound in our methods: 
the failure of one to a greater or less extent reflects upon all, especially if it occurs 
through the practice of incorrect ways of doing trust business. Such mistakes could 
often be avoided by such free intercourse and exchange of information as your committee 
earnestly recommends. 


Tne CHAIRMAN: The next order on the programme calls for a paper on the 
subject of “ The Duties and Liabilities of Trust Companies Acting as Transfer 
Agents and Registrars.” This paper has been prepared and was to have been 
read by Mr. Henry J. Bowdoin, Vice-President of the Maryland Trust Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Md., but unfortunately he is not present. In his place, 
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however, we will have the privilege of hearing Mr. Cabell, of the Richmond 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, read the paper. 


THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES ACTING AS TRANSFER 
AGENTS AND REGISTRARS —By HENRY J. BOWDOIN, SECOND VICE-PREsI.- 
DENT MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY. BALTIMORE. 

The oftice of transfer agent and registrar of stock is an interesting instance 
of the operation of forces which may from time to time arise in the business 
world and, becoming operative, produce their effect in the form of an estab- 
lished business custom. In analogy, however, to the physical law of motion, 
the final resultant of such forces, the established business custom in question, 
may, through the inertia of a movement once started, become crystallized at 
a point far beyond that at first contemplated, and may ultimately involve 
legal relations and responsibilities not at first recognized, and which remain 
undetermined until some combination of circumstances brings the established 
custom before the courts for interpretation. Until the statute law or the 
courts have so defined or interpreted the legal responsibilities incident to such 
custom, all transactions within its scope are enshrouded in uncertainty and 
doubt, except to the extent to which light may be thrown by the application 
of general legal principles. 

It is to the consideration of such a situation that I now invite your atten- 
tion for a few minutes, to the legal and business questions involved in the 
position of a trust company acting as the transfer agent or registrar of the 
stock of another corporation. 

An effort to determine the primary operative reason for the now almost 
universal custom of appointing a transfer agent for the stocks of large cor- 
porations is of interest and importance, since such reasons are in themselves 
explanatory of the purpose and intent of those who enter into the legal rela- 
tions involved in the office, and are also evidence of the purpose of those who 
have operated in such office or position in the expectation that the discharge 
of the functions of the office would meet the requirements of such intent and 
purpose. I have not been able to determine definitely the causes which have 
resulted in this well established custom, but it is reasonably certain that it is 
the evolution of a process of thought and reason running in the following 
groove: It is universally established that the transfer of title to stocks is not 
complete for all purposes, nor properly evidenced, until the transferee or 
purchaser has been registered as stockholder upon the books of the corpora- 
tion; such registration and notation of transfer can be performed by the sell- 
ing owner in person, or by his duly authorized attorney, and we all know that 
the latter course is the one almost universally adopted. Business convenience, 
or the inexorable demand for business facilities, and the enormous volume of 
stock transferred, then created the necessity for and the custom of appointing 
an agent whose sole duty it was to attend to those transers, perfect them, 
complete the transaction involved in the purchase and sale of stock, and fur- 
nish the evidence of such completed transaction by the issue of a new certifi- 
cate to the transferee; both the necessity for the office and its importance 
were, of course, apparent. Then, doubtless, the advisability of throwing 
every possible safeguard around the issue and transfer of stock being equally 
apparent, the advantage gained by increasing the difficulty of dishonest com- 
binations between the officers of the corporation, through an increase in the 
number of persons whose complicity would be essential to any fraud, resulted 
ir the custom of selecting a corporate agent, a trust company, and appointing 
it the transfer agent. ‘The capital and surplus of this transfer agent is prob- 
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ably in excess of that of the company for which it is acting as such agent; 
doubtless the trust company is so selected from among others largely because 
of its prominence, financial responsibility and the consequent security which 
it offers to all those who deal with it. We may fairly assume that such are 
the causes which were creative of the now well established custom of ap- 
pointing trust companies as transfer agents for the stocks of other corpora- 
tions. 

Of course we all know that the security which was sought to be gained 
through a multiplicity of officers whose signatures upon the certificates were 
essential to its validity in many instances no longer exists in fact, because 
it is quite customary for corporations to have large numbers of their certifi- 
eates of stock duly signed, leaving only the name of the stockholder and the 
number of shares blank, and intrusting the certificates in this condition in 
the hands of the transfer agent. Nevertheless, the fact that this one primary 
reason for the establishment of the office has in this manner really ceased 
to exist does not create any probability of the ultimate abandonment of the 
custom; the other reasons for its creation still exist, and the continuance of 
the custom is largely insured by the fact that the omission of a transfer agent 
would be regarded as suspicious and irregular; in fact, many of the stock ex- 
changes require the appointment of a transfer agent as a condition precedent 
to the placing of a stock upon its list, and corporations are now so eager to 
assume all indicia of caution and conservatism that we often see a provision 
placed upon the face of the certificate to the effect that the certificate is not 
valid unless signed by the transfer agent. In several instances I have seen 
this provision carried to the extent of requiring not only the signature of the 
transfer agent, but also the signature of the registrar as essential to the valid- 
ity of the certificate. 

The office of transfer agent may be regarded as a permanent institution; it 
should certainly be reckoned with as such. 

A trust company, occupying this office, assumes a twofold obligation; cer- 
tainly it assumes a twofold relation—first, to the corporation for which it 
acts as agent, which we will designate the principal, and, second, to those who 
have an interest in the stock transferred. 

The relation between the agent and the principal is usually created by a 
resolution of the board of the latter designating the company as transfer 
agent, accompanied by the payment of an agreed sum which is supposed to 
compensate the agent for the clerical work involved in making transfers dur- 
ing the succeeding twelve months; the compensation is based upon the antici- 
pated activity of the stock. 

By clear implication the agent holds itself out as competent to discharge 
the duties of the office. What are these duties? 


DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF A TRANSFER AGENT. 
Broadly speaking, the agent agrees to perform for the principal the work 
of passing upon the evidences of transfer of title to the principal’s stock, and 
of perfecting such transfers as are in proper shape by the due notation of the 
transfer and the issue of a new certificate. If no agent were appointed the 
corporation principal would itself perform alli this work, and, of course, all 
the liabilities incident thereto would rest upon it, and such was the case until 
the custom and office in question were created. But having appointed such 
agent, what measure of responsibility to the principal attaches to the agency, 
and is impliedly assumed by the agent in accepting the office? 
At this point we pass beyond the circle of light thrown by established law, 
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and find ourselves involved in uncertainty and doubt. Is the relation so estab- 
lished between the principal and agent that of simple agency, to which the 
usual law of such relation may be applied with certainty, and the liability of 
the agent may be considered with confidence as limited to the consequences 
of lack of good faith and ordinary skill, competency and knowledge? Or 
must the duties assumed by the agent be so performed as to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the situation which would exist if no agent had been appointed, 
but the principal had remained in direct touch with its stockholders, and 
without the interposition of any intermediary? In other words, must the 
agent so perform its duties as to fully discharge the responsibility which the 
principal is under to its stockholders, in all that pertains to the preservation 
of the stockholders’ interest and title until such interest and title is duly 
divested and transferred, and is the agent responsible for all consequences 
ensuing to the principal from a failure to so perform its duties? 

In an effort to reach a conclusion upon the measure of responsibility 
assumed it should he borne in mind that the creation of the office is, appar- 
ently, at least, due to pressure rather from without than from within the cor- 
poration; this creation is not due to the requirements of business facilities 
and convenience of the corporation in perfecting the current transfers of its 
stock, but is due, certainly in great measure, to influences outside the corpora- 
tion—to a demand for security not afforded within the corporation’s own 
organization and consequently sought for outside that organization, through 
a separate existence, removed as far as possible from the influences and con- 
trol of that organization. 

The decisions of record, so far as I have been able to discover, are upon 
cases where there was some gross default by the agent in the discharge of its 
duties; I find no case presented involving the liability to the principal when 
due care, skill and knowledge were exercised, nor where the court has decided 
what, in any specific case, would constitute due care, skill and knowledge; 
but in view of the causes which have resulted in the office and custom, and 
of the practically absolute control exercised in most instances by the agent, it 
is certainly prudent for us to anticipate that the courts will decide, when the 
proper case is presented, that the agent is responsible to its principal in the 
full measure of the consequences resulting to the principal for any acts of the 
agent. 

The degree of legal liability to the principal may, of course, be restricted 
by the terms of any agreement entered into between the principal and the 
agent, and such limitation may be made operative between the agent and 
those interested in the stock transferred if the latter are charged with legal 
notice of the restriction upon full liability, but certainly in the great majority 
of instances the relation is created by the method described—that is, by a reso- 
lution of the board of the principal designating the company which is to act 
as transfer agent and the tacit acceptance by the latter of the duties of the 
office and the fee agreed upon. Clearly there is no limitation of liability here 
—the relation is left charged with such responsibilities as the court may de- 
cide to be implied in the transaction. Can it be successfully argued that, 
while the agent agreed to perform the work, and accepted a cash considera- 
tion therefor, the responsibility for the consequences of mistake, however 
innocent, impliedly remains where it formerly rested, upon the principal, it 
having parted with the control of the situation? I apprehend not. 

If such be the conclusion which courts will reach, we are confronted by the 
fact that the many legal questions and difficulties involved in the transfer of 
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stock, questions which have brought forth volumes of legal text-books and 
decisions, are presented to the agent, or, speaking more practically, to the 
knowledge of its transfer clerk and his discretion and discrimination in deter- 
mining what questions should be referred to counsel for solution and action. 
The agent must not do, or leave undone, any matter or thing whatsoever by 
which its principal suffers loss directly, or by which it falls under liability to 
any one having property interest in its stock by reason of any impairment of 
that interest; the agent must see that there is no overissue of stock, either by 
direct fraudulent act of its own employees or by issue of new certificates 
upon surrender of old ones with forged indorsements, or by permitting an 
unauthorized transfer of stock, thereby rendering possible the fraudulent 
loss to innocent parties, even if unknown and practically unknowable either 
to the principal or agent. The agent is charged with knowledge of the signa- 
tures of the stockholders of its principal, and with the legal capacity of* the 
stockholder to transfer his stock; for example, in the case of Chew vs. Bank 
(Maryland, 292), a corporation was held liable for permitting a transfer upon 
the genuine signature of a stockholder who had become non compos, the fact 
of which the defendant was in complete ignorance. If this bank had been 
fortunate enough to have appointed a strong trust company as transfer agent, 
and this stock transfer had been passed by its agent, the ultimate liability 
might have been shifted. Again, the agent is charged with knowledge of the 
terms and powers under which a trustee stockholder acts, it having been 
decided that the word trustee on a certificate of stock carries with it, in many 
cases, responsibility of full knowledge of the powers of the trustee and the 
terms of the trust. A refusal by an agent to transfer stock on demand is 
ground for suit, unless it is ultimately decided that the refusal was based 
upon adequate reasons, or upon lack of proper evidence of the right to de- 
mand transfer. 

Of course the agent is responsible to its principal for all acts of fraud or 
negligence committed by the agent or by any one in its employ by which 
the principal suffers loss or damage. It is practically impossible for the 
higher offices of the agent to scrutinize every transfer or to keep the prin- 
cipal’s certificate book under personal guard, so that many opportunities for 
fraud are open to the agent’s clerk having charge of transfers and with the 
certificate book of the principal, signed in blank, in his possession. The case 
of Bank of Kentucky vs. Schuylkill Bank (1 Parson’s Select Equity Cases, 
180) is instructive as being a leading and one of the few instances in which 
the legal relations which we are considering have come before the court for 
interpretation, and interesting as showing the utter disproportion between 
the average fee of the transfer agent and the financial responsibility assumed. 

This was a bill in equity in 1839, brought by the Bank of Kentucky, a cor- 
poration created by the State of Kentucky, against the Schuylkill Bank. The 
plaintiff had the power under its charter to establish transfer agencies where 
it pleased, which power was exercised and the Schuylkill Bank was ap- 
pointed its transfer agent in Philadelphia on a salary of five hundred dollars 
per annum. The bill charged and the proof showed that Levis, Cashier of 
the defendant, who had charge of the transfer of the plaintiff’s stock, made a 
fraudulent overissue to the extent of about thirteen hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The bill also charged that the plaintiff was being sued by some of the 
holders of the spurious stock, and that it had purchased some of said stock 
in the hands of innocent purchasers without notice, and that it was ready to 
do the like in all such cases. The plantiff further claimed that by virtue of 
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an act of assembly of the State of Pennsylvania it represented all the hold- 
ers of said stock. It asked, among other things, for an accounting, and for 
a decree against the defendant for the par value of the stock thus surrepti- 
tiously issued, with interest thereon, and also for damages sustained. The 
court decreed that the defendant pay unto the plaintiff $1,184,738 as a just 
indemnity for the loss, detriment and damages to which the plaintiff and 
the holders of the stock had been put or suffered by reason of the fraudu- 
lent issue of 13,185 shares of stock of the plaintiff by the defendant while 
transfer agent of the plaintiff, through the knowledge, procurement and as- 
sistance of Levis. In reaching this conclusion the Court used the following 
language (page 217): 


What is a transfer agency? It is a very harmless thing. It amounts to nothing 
more than the witnessing of the conveyance by one person to another, of personal 
property, viz.: stock of an incorporated company; and in this case, also, to furnishing 
the purchaser a certificate of ownership of such stock, on the surrender of a previous 
certificate of like character held by the seller. 

This is a very simple business, involving little or nv risk or hazard; requiring noth- 
ing but ordinary care and fidelity in its performance. If the necessities of one bank 
require its stock to be transferred in another place, whether in the State of its creation 
or out of it, why cannot it ask aid of a correspondent bank that does all its other busi- 
ness in such a place? And why cannot such a correspondent bank afford the aid re- 
quired? In the charter of the Schuylkill Bank there is found nothing in terms for- 
bidding the execution of such a friendly office, either to another bank of our own or of a 
sister State. 

First, it is contended that the contract for this agency being made by the President 
and directors of an incorporated bank, it became, from a necessity equally known to 
both parties, requisite to employ the assistance of sub-agents in its execution. That the 
Cashier of the Schuylkill Bank was the sub-agent, so chosen by that corporation with 
the assent and approbation of the complainants; that all the frauds charged in the bill 
were perpetuated by him without the conusance and connivance of the President; and 
that under such circumstances the bank is no further responsible for his acts than 
arises from the general obligation of every principal agent to act with good faith and 
ordinary care in the selection of a secondary agent. The principle on which this posl- 
tion rests is the familiar one that when it is usual and necessary for a principal agent 
to employ a sub-agent, as, for example, a broker or auctioneer, to transact the business, 
in such a case the principal agent will not ordinarily be responsible for the negligence 
or misconduct of the sub-agent, if he has used reasonable diligence in his choice as 
to the skill and ability of the sub-agent. But, indisputable as is this principle, it has 
no relevancy to an agency like the present. The Cashier of a bank, while carrying into 
execution, under the orders of the directors, a lawful contract, such as the contract 
of creating this agency is shown to have been, is in no sense of the word a sub-agent 
of the board of directors. (Pages 239-40.) 

In fact, when the business of the agency has reached that point, the principal agent 
is not an agent so much to sell as to select on behalf of his principal some one competent 
to execute a necessary function for him, which the agent cannot perform himself; and 
all the cases referred to in this connection are but the various developments of this 
common principle. But was it ever heard of that an agent charged with negligence 
or fraud could relieve himself of liability to his principal by showing that his clerk 
or porter were the immediate actors in the wrong and acted without his authority? 
If such metaphysical niceties would be at once repudiated in a natural person, why 
should they be recognized in a corporation? (Page 241.) 


The comments of the Court upon the general nature of the relation are, I take 
it, obiter dicta, and, not being essential to the conclusion reached by the Court, 
are deprived of all weight as precedent or decision. 

You observe that in this case the defendant was not allowed to plead its 
due diligence and care in selecting its Cashier, but was held to full account- 
ability to its principal. I can find no sufficient reason upon which to base a 
theory that would differentiate between the ultimate responsibility for such 
fraud as was perpetrated in the Kentucky Bank case and the ultimate re- 

















sponsibility for the consequences of passing a forged or unauthorized trans- 
fer, with absolute innocence of intent upon the part of the agent and its em- 
ployees. Let us assume that the plaintiff is an infant who has been injured 
by the defaleation of its trustee in transferring stock; the corporation whose 
stock is so transferred is clearly liable (Marbury vs. Ehlen, 72 Md., 206). Is 
not the agent who was paid by that corporation to assume for it the duties 
of making its transfers liable in turn to that corporation for the consequences 
of an improper performance of those duties ? 

The decisions upon the liability of the transfer agent to the principal are 
few in number; the direct liability of the transfer agent to the injured stock- 
holder has apparently not been before a court of last resort, but the applica- 
tion of established legal principles to the latter proposition would seem to fix 
the agent’s liability to the stockholder as completely as the decisions noted 
established the agent’s liability to its principal, and we reach the conclusion 
that the agent must answer to the stockholder for all damages suffered by 
the former through such illegal or unauthorized transfers for which the cor- 
poration whose stock is so transferred would be held liable. 

The stockholder’s case against the agent is strengthened by a regulation 
of the stock exchanges requiring the appointment of a transfer agent—for 
such requirement is in the nature of a demanded safeguard and precaution 
upon which the stockholder and the stock trading public have a right to rely. 
The case becomes yet stronger if the certificate contains a statement or 
notice that its validity is dependent upon the signature of the transfer agent, 
for in that instance such signature gives to the certificate a vitality and 
credit which it would not have unless so signed. Such Stock Exchange re- 
quirements for listing and such provisions on the face of the certificate would 
seem to strongly emphasize the responsibility which the agent assumes to- 
ward its principal and the latter’s stockholders. 

Apparently the injured stockholder could successfully pursue either his 
corporation, the principal, or the agent, or both. 


REGISTRAR OF STOCK. 


At the second annual meeting of this section (August 24, 1898) an able 
paper upon this general subject was presented by Mr. Felix Rackemann, of 
counsel of the Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, in which the author drew 
a distinction between the legal responsibilities of a transfer agent and those 
of a registrar of corporate securities, considering that the latter were broader 
than the former. He places the origin of the office in the fraudulent over- 
issue of the stock of the New York & New Haven Railroad Company by its 
President and Transfer Agent, the transaction being known as the “ Schuyler 
Frauds.” (N. Y. & N. H. Rd. vs. Schuyler, 34 N. Y., 30.) 

This occurrence emphasized the necessity of further safeguards around 
the issue and transfers of stock and resulted in the passage (in January, 1869,) 
of a regulation by the New York Stock Exchange under the terms of which 
corporations whose stocks are listed are required to appoint a responsible 
agency at which a registry of the stock shall be kept. The keeper of this 
registry is known as the registrar; the sole purpose of the office seems to have 
been the creation of another check against overissue. 

The appointment is made by resolution of the board of the appointing com- 
pany and is accompanied by the payment of a small cash consideration 
gauged by the degree of activity with which it is anticipated the stock will 
be transferred or dealt in. The transfer agent makes the transfer, issues the 
hew certificate to the transferee, which, together with the old certificate and 
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such separate powers or evidence as may accompany it, are sent to the 
registrar and duly noted upon books kept for that purpose. Since the func- 
tion to be performed by the registrar, which it holds itself out as competent 
to discharge, is that of a check against the transfer agent in guarding 
against an overissue of stock, it becomes necessary for the registrar to scruti- 
nize all transfers, since the issue of a certificate, except against one legally 
canceled for the same number of shares, would necessarily result in an over- 
issue. This duty the registrar impliedly, by its acceptance of the office and 
fee, agrees to discharge. 

Obviously, if the registrar certifies the issuance of a certificate, thereby 
placing upon it the last and highest indicia of validity, and loss results to the 
principal therefrom, the registrar has failed to fulfill the purpose of its ap- 
pointment; if, by such action, loss inures to a stockholder whose property 
rights have been wrongfully divested thereby, cannot such stockholder re- 
cover from the registrar, the signature of the latter, in acceptance and ap- 
proval of the evidences of the transfer, being essential to the transfer and 
being the last act in consummation of the transaction by which the stock- 
holder is injured? 

In the absence of an expressed agreement limiting the liability of the 
registrar, it would seem that the acceptance of the office carries an acceptance 
of responsibility for failure to properly perform the functions of the office, 
and that unless such limitation of liability is brought to the knowledge of the 
stockholder, and of those who may, from time to time, become such, the ac- 
ceptance of the office would also imply an acceptance of responsibility for all 
acts of the registrar whereby the stockholder is wrongfully deprived of his 
property interest in the stock. Here again the case against the registrar is 
strengthened by the quite customary regulations of stock exchanges requir- 
ing the signature or counter-signature of a registrar as essential to the valid- 
ity of the certificate. 

The duties and liabilities of registrar do not, in my opinion, differ in any 
marked degree from those of a transfer agent. 

It has been suggested that in case of difficulty or doubt the responsibility 
of decision should be thrown by the agent or registrar upon the principal 
and definite instructions be asked for. The request would, if answered, relieve 
the agent from liability to the principal; it would certainly be evidence that 
the agent considered itself liable only for the usual responsibility of an agent, 
but I doubt the practical value of the suggestion, because the request for 
instructions by the agent would probably not meet with any satisfactory 
response. 

I have, in representing a transfer agent, asked the principal for instruc- 
tions, and to my surprise received them. I anticipated, however, at the time 
that the principal’s reply would practically be, “‘ You have been paid to per- 
form the work of noting our transfers, and have, by acceptance of your fee, 
agreed to decide these questions yourself and assume the consequences of an 
erroneous decision, therefore we decline to instruct you and thereby reas- 
sume the ultimate consequences of mistake in the law or facts. Your signa- 
ture is essential to the validity of the new certificate, and you put it on or 
refuse it at your peril, not ours.” 

' Such position would be difficult to assail, and I am strongly inclined to 
the belief that such would be my position if, representing the principal, I 
were applied to for instructions by a transfer agent or registrar. 

It may be that the weight of ultimate decisions by the courts, when the 



















responsibilities of these offices have been presented for determination, will 
result in the application of the general rule governing the relation of princi- 
pal and agent, and in holding the agent responsible only for the consequences 
of due care, skill and knowledge, and in establishing that such measure of 
responsibility only attaches to or is implied by the assumption of the office. 
But if such is the case, it remains true that the questions which may arise 
in the transfer of stocks are most obscure and involved, and that the as- 
sumption of the skill and knowledge requisite to discharge the duty of passing 
upon such questions is a dangerous duty for any corporation to assume. 

The responsibility of passing on transfers is one of the most important 
duties devolving upon the counsel of any corporation; as the number of cor- 
porations for which a trust company acts as transfer agent or registrar in- 
creases, the weight of its responsibility as such agent, even under the usual 
limitation of an agent’s liability, also increases through multiplication of 
the chances of innocent error and mistake, in proportions which it is not 
pleasant to contemplate. 

It would seem, here, that a point has been reached when trust companies 
may, with possible advantage, pause to investigate and consider carefully 
the degree of liability which we so readily assume in accepting the position 
of transfer agent and registrar, and, this being determined, to see if the 
scale of fees is commensurate with that responsibility. 

Evidently the primary operative causes have resulted in the creation of 
an office which involves more liability than would, at first sight, have been 
supposed to attach thereto. Possibly the nomenclature of these offices— 
agent, one who acts for. another, and registrar, one who performs the act of 
registering—has obscured the true relation and has created a feeling of con- 
fidence which is misplaced. Certainly it is anomalous that the extreme care 
and ingenuity which have been displayed in expressly limiting the liability 
of the trustee in the discharge of the trust under a corporate mortgage no- 
where appear in restricting the responsibility in making transfers of stocks 
in transactions involving untold amounts. 

If the degree of responsibility is that which I have indicated, and the 
legal relation is not that of agent and principal, that nomenclature being mis- 
leading, but is that of employer and employee, the transfer agent having 
assumed for a cash consideration all the responsibilities incident to the proper 
performance of the work, both to the body corporate so employing and to 
its individual members—those interested in its stock—is not the average of 
fees paid for such work entirely incommensurate with the risk, even applying, 
as a standard, the rate of premiums charged by bonding companies under 
the existing conditions of unbridled competition? It would seem to be 
scarcely commensurate with the responsibility assumed even if the liability 
is only to exercise due care, skill and knowledge in such transactions. 

If my views are correct we are now engaged in the cheapest form of in- 
surance ever devised; it is good business for the average corporation to em- 
ploy a strong trust company to make its transfers, and, for a few hundred 
dollars premium, assume the risks of defalcation and innocent error. 

Of course the large majority of transfers are in usual course of stock 
exchange business, and present no new or. wnovel_ conditions, 
and only those in which statute or established decisions furnish 
a safe guide, but we may be at any moment called out of the beaten 
path and confronted with facts, essential and with but little to indicate their 
existence, to which the well-known legal principles, and customary procedure, 
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may or may not apply, and upon the decision, to transfer or not transfer, may 
depend a possible heavy loss. 

In presenting these views I am conscious of occupying the uncomfortable 
but relatively easy position of a critic of existing conditions who is unpre. 
pared to suggest an adequate remedy. 

If, however, the matter receives your consideration and that of your 
counsel, some system will doubtless be devised by which the degree of lia- 
bility which we are willing to assume will be defined and properly evidenced, 
or a scale of fees will be established which fairly represents the responsi- 
bilities assumed, if they are determined, or the risks involved, if the responsi- 
bilities of the office remain undetermined. 


THE CHAIRMAN: This very interesting paper, and whose interest has been 
added to by its very intelligent reading, is now before us. The programme 
allows a discussion of the papers, and each participant in the discussion is 
limited to five minutes, unless further time is allowed by consent of the 
meeting. I trust we will have some remarks on this very interesting sub- 
ject, which has been so ably presented to us. 


JOHN E. Borne, of New York: I have been very much struck by the com- 
pleteness of the paper as written by Mr. Bowdoin, and particularly by the 
dominant keynote, which is the point of view of the possible or positive lia- 
bility of the agent, and I believe that Mr. Bowdoin’s conclusions are very 
definite and very clear. I have no doubt that at some time this particular 
question will be presented to a court of adjudication of some kind or other, 
and it will be found that the relations between the trust company and the 
issuing company are not those of principal and agent, but are really those 
of employer and employee; and I can only say that his conclusions are quite 
consistent with my own—that is, that the trust company has to take on its 
own shoulders all the care and heavy responsibility of any possible mistakes, 
any possible misadministration, and must feel, and must be prepared to be 
responsible for them. It is, therefore, a question whether—those being the 
conditions—it is not the cheapest kind of insurance that principal companies 
can take out, in having the legitimacy of their stock transactions absolutely 
insured by the payment of a small premium. It certainly seems to me that 
every trust company should be most careful, and should fully realize its 
responsibilities in assuming the functions of transfer agent, and in not so 
great a degree those of registrar; and should be keenly alive to the fact that 
in assuming such an office it is assuming responsibilities that it cannot get 
away from, and which may render it liable for heavy loss at some time or 
another unless the greatest care is taken in the carrying out of the functions 
imposed upon it. 

WILLARD V. Kina, of New York: The duties of registrar are practically 
the same as those of transfer agent. Certainly the registrar has no possession 
of the signatures of the stockholders, and there is no way of verifying the in- 
dorsements on the certificates. It seems to me, therefore, that the limit of 
responsibility of the registrar should be to see to the apparent formality of 
the issue of new stock—that is to say, see that it is properly signed and that 
it is not for a greater number of shares than have been canceled. Our con- 
ception of the duties of registrar is altogether confined to that, and we do 
not hold ourselves responsible for the correctness of the signature of the 
original stockholder. If the registrar’s duties are greater than that, certainly 
the compensation of the registrar should be greater than that of transfer 
agent, but I believe, as a general rule, they are about half. 





















































CHARLES F. Puttiies, of New York: Representing a considerable number 
of companies, both for transfer and for registration, the company to which I 
pelong has invariably adopted as a principle the belief that it would be equally 
responsible as registrar as it would be in the case of transfer agent; and while 
it knows perfectly well, as has been stated here, that there have been no deci- 
sions bearing upon this particular point, still it has always acted on the theory 
of perfect responsibility, and I agree with Mr. Borne that we should always 
have that in view. It demands a charge beyond that which we receive; still 
we ought to live up to that, and be prepared for anything that may occur. 


Mr. Borne: In speaking of the varying responsibilities, I said that the re- 
sponsibility of a registrar was, to my mind, not so great as that of a transfer 
agent, for the simple reason that what the registrar is primarily concerned 
about is to guard against an overissue of stock and to see that the usual for- 
malities of detail in the issue of certificates are complied with. In New York, 
of course, Where we act as registrar, we have no possession of the transfer 
books, and do not in any way, shape or manner concern ourselves with the 
duties or responsibilities connected with the transfer, and would not consider 
ourselves responsible. 

Mr. Kine: There is one point that I wish to ask about, what the responsibil- 
ities of a transfer agent are, generally considered, with respect to a certificate 
that bears the name of a man who is dead. In the first place, ‘the certificate 
might be in the name of John Smith and be presented to the transfer agent, 
who knew John Smith had died. In such a case the custom seems to vary. 
We have been advised that the duty of a transfer agent is to refuse to accept 
the certificate of transfer, on the ground that it bears a power of attorney, and 
all powers of attorney are said to be revocable. There is some possibility that 
the power of attorney may have lapsed. The intention of a man in indorsing 
his stock certificate is to govern the transfer agent in accepting it for transfer; 
and as stock certificates are indorsed for two different purposes, the transfer 
agent never knows which of those was in the mind of the indorser. When a 
man hypothecates his stock fur a loan, he indorses it the same as he would 
ona sale of it. If John Smith had hypothecated his stock tor a loan and had 
indorsed it, and the person with whom he pledged it was to take advantage of 
his death and claim ownership of the stock and attempt to have it transferred 
to his name, there would be a conversion which would be against the interests 
of John Smith’s estate. Should the transfer agent look into that point or not? 
I understand that the statutes on the subject are to the effect that a power 
of attorney on the back of a stock certificate is irrevocable, and is not affected 
by the death of the man who signed it; yet it is perfectly plain that if he 
pledged the stock for a loan his estate has an equity in it. Then again, sup- 
pose John Smith is dead and his stock certificate is presented with a power of 
attorney signed by his executor! Should the transfer agent look into the 
terms of the will to see if the executor has power to sell the stock, or has 
been commanded to hold it? On those points the advice we have had from 
counsel has varied from time to time, and I know it has varied in one respect 
or another from opinions we have gotten from friends in other trust com- 
panies; and I would like to have information on this subject. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Can any one throw light on the questions asked by the last 
Speaker? 'There seem to be no further remarks on the subject, and I take 
pleasure in calling upon Mr. John E. Borne, President of the Colonial Trust 
Company of New York, who will read the next paper, upon the subject: “‘ The 
Proper Conservative Attitude of Trust Companies toward Corporate Enter- 
prises.” , 
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THE PROPER CONSERVATIVE ATTITUDE OF TRUST COMPANIES TOWARD Cor- 
PORATE ENTERPRISES.—By JOHN E. BORNE, PRESIDENT COLONIAL TrUs?T 
CoMPANY, NEW YORK. 

Trust companies have had, for years, relationships with certain corporate 
enterprises; they have acted as trustees in railroad and other corporation 
mortgages; as transfer agents and registrars of stock issued by such corpora- 
tions; and have performed various functions which, being purely clerical and 
administrative, call for no discretion in attitude or relationship, which latter 
consists, largely, of a proper performance of certain duties. The great indus- 
trial development, however, of the past few—and particularly the last two— 
years, has created another field of usefulness and activity for trust com- 
panies, and their services have been made use of in bringing into existence 
certain large corporate enterprises, in some instances new, and in the other, 
abd by far the greater number, the result of the consolidating and joining 
together of already existing firms and companies. Here the trust company 
may act as intermediary ig various ways; it may become the depositary of 
stocks and bonds, titles and equities of corporations and firms; the holder of 
purchase moneys and payer of the same; the collector of subscription moneys 
and issuer of new securities under agreements of consolidation; and it per- 
forms the various and varying functions incident to each particular case. 

Being thus brought into close contact with an organization, it becomes 
associated, in the public mind, with its formation; and its relationship with 
the enterprise is considered an indorsement of the good faith and probity of 
the organizers of the same. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that a 
trust company should in every case thoroughly satisfy itself on these points, 
and that it should decline any business connection where these are at all 
doubtful, otherwise it will lay itself open to future criticism and will be bound 
to suffer in standing. No business function should be entertained where the 
least cloud exists. 

A trust company should take the same view of a corporate enterprise that 
a merchant takes of a customer. The shrewd merchant first satisfies himself 
of the standing, both financial and moral, of the applicant for his merchandise, 
and if he is satisfied on both points, he gives him commensurate credit; if he 
is not satisfied on either of the above points, he will either refuse to open busi- 
ness connections, or will, at any rate, limit them to a strictly cash basis. The 
trust company must take the same view of corporate enterprises. If their 
financial and moral standing is excellent, it can afford to lend them its credit; 
if these are not so, it should not even deal with them, as the merchant does, on 
a cash basis; it will save itself embarrassment and criticism by not establish- 
ing business connections with them. Being thoroughly satisfied, however, it 
can serve a corporation in many ways; it can act as its reference (and the ref- 
crence of a trust company goes a very long way and has a decided influence 
in the public mind; hence, the necessity of being most careful in this direc 
tion); it can bring it into contact with capitalists, and it can further its inter- 
ests legitiniately in various directions, without in any way becoming sponsor 
of its ultimate business success. With this it should not concern itself, and it 
should in no sense ever become the exploiter of any business, or the guarantor, 
in any way, of its future success. Where any other course is adopted, the 
very laws of chance will make a trust company, at some time or other, sponsor 
for one enterprise out of many that will fail of success or prove disappointing, 
and this will reflect more seriously on it and hurt its general standing and rep- 
utation more than it has been benefited by the success of the many. 






























































Therefore, it should not become the exploiter of a corporation’s future 
possible success. This should be made very clear by a thoroughly neutral 
attitude. A trust company should practically say to the public: 

“We know the originators of this enterprise; we are satisfied with their 
ability, responsibility, honesty and good intentions; as to the possibility of 
profit in the business, however, that every investor must look into for him- 


self.”’ 
IRRESPONSIBLE PROMOTERS SHOULD BE SHUNNED. 


The recent industrial movement has brought to the front organizers and 
promoters of many classes. The responsible, serious one is readily known as 
such by his affiliations. The irresponsible, obscure one makes up in assurance 
what he lacks in the more desirable requisites; he secures his clientele by rep- 
resenting himself as more important than he is; he endeavors to secure the co- 
operation of a trust company by a generosity in prospective, which has behind 
it the ulterior motive of using the company for the purpose of giving him a fic- 
titious credit and standing. I have no doubt all of you are familiar with this 
character. He has no objection to any charge you propose on an issue of 
ponds, and considers any figure you may give him for the performance of 
prospective services perfectly satisfactory. He makes with you a tentative 
arrangement which, as he possesses no responsibility, is rather one-sided at 
best; and then you find him using your name freely, as being behind him and 
his particular enterprise. His methods of ingratiation are various, but they 
have all one purpose and only one result with regard to yourselves. He is 
to be shunned. 

It therefore seems to me that the proper conservatism of attitude of a 
trust company toward a corporate institution lies in assuring itself, always, 
of the standing of its originators; in not entering into business relationship 
with other than responsible, respectable parties; in assisting such parties, by 
vouching fcr them, where their standing is assured; and in taking no part in 
exploiting the profit earning side of any enterprise. By assuming this course 
it will carry out the functions which fall to it logically, in the present era of 
industrial development—namely, that of facilitating the formation of reputable 
corporations. Here, in order to retain the confidence of the public, its func- 
tions should end. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that in preparing this article I do so with 
the knowledge that the business of trust companies in various portions of the 
United States differs materially, and that what may be looked on as proper 
functions in one section of the Union may be considered as either too conserva- 
tive, or not conservative enough, in some other section. I have the hope, how- 
ever, that the above conclusions will be acquiesced in by the majority of my 
brothers in active trust company service. It seems to me that the position of 
a trust company must be like that of Czesar’s wife, above suspicion; it should, 
in itself, represent the highest form of commercial and financial credit; and 
it can only do this by keeping free from entangling alliances which may pro- 
voke criticism and injure its standing in the community of finance. 


THE CHAIRMAN: This paper is now open for discussion and comment, and 
I think it will help us all if each gentleman present, as he rises to speak, will 
give his name and the company he represents. We do not all know each 
other, and we would like to know who speaks. 


CHARLES F. Puiturps, of the Corporation Trust Company of Delaware, 
New York: I have listened with a great deal of interest to the excellent and 
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highly sensible and timely paper which has just been read, and I agree with 
the sentiments that have been expressed. I think that, in view of the great 
industrial development of the present day, and the immense number of 
schemes that are being launched almost daily, we cannot be too careful, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that nearly every form of enterprise is taking 
the corporate shape, and hence necessitating the intervention of trust com- 
panies in every section of the country; yet in dealing with that highly legiti- 
mate form of enterprise, having always in mind a proper conservatism, a lit- 
tle liberality in helping them on toa satisfactory connection with the public 
might be very serviceable and very excellent and consistent with the prin- 
ciple of prudence in business transactions. 

There was one remark of Mr. Borne’s, relative to the varying methods 
pursued in different parts of the country, which arises from a defect that 
ought to be remedied. That defect is the immense variety of requirements of 
the law in the different States. We have a great many States, and have just 
as many bodies of corporate law, and it is very often that trust companies, 
being connected with corporations dealing actively in a great many States, 
are forced to encounter many embarrassments on account of this immense 
variation. Some States are unduly liberal and some are oppressive in their 
restrictions, and the thought easily presents itself to any observant mind that 
it would be worth while for a body like ours to make an effort to secure a 
unification of corporate law in all parts of the country. <A few of the States 
have laws that are admirable, and some others have laws approaching the 
standard of those States, and an effort has been made to induce other States 
to model their laws bearing on this subject in accordance with the latest 
requirements of business, so as to bring about little by little that unification; 
but so long as the power to vary those laws exists it is almost useless to ex- 
pect the unification which would be desirable from every point of view— 
from the point of view of the trust company, from the point of view of the 
public, and from the point of view of the enterprise itself. I have, when- 
ever the opportunity has presented, suggested to my friends the advisability 
of trying to secure such an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States as would permit corporation law, in the present extraordinary condi- 
tion of modern development, to be made exclusively by the national Govern- 
ment. I know there are many opposed to that idea, on the score that it 
would deprive the States of a part of their sovereign power; but the States 
have very cheerfully conceded many things in view of the absolute neces- 
sity of business, and I think until. a change is brought about we shall en- 
counter a great many difficulties and perplexities. I think it would be well 
if this matter were given more thought than probably it has ever received. I 
have endeavored now and again, when I could secure the support of the lead- 
ing newspapers, to urge it upon the public, but I must confess that it has not 
met with a very liberal or generous response. I think it is eminently worthy 
of consideration, however. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This paper is still before you. It is eminently desirable to 
have an exchange of thought. Even though the idea that may occur to us 
does not seem worthy of very much consideration, yet it may suggest some- 
thing else in some other person’s mind; so I urge you to speak freely any- 
thing that comes into your mind on these papers as they are presented. If 
there are no further remarks to be made on this subject, we will now take 
up the next address. The next paper was to be an address by Mr. Henry 
Russel, of Detroit, Mich., but unfortunately Mr. Russel is not here and we 

























































will have to omit that entirely. We will now listen to the reading of the paper 
on the subject of “‘ The Advantages of Operating Safe Deposit Vaults in Con- 
nection with the Trust Company,” by Mr. William A. Carr, Treasurer of the 
Union Trust Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF OPERATING SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS IN CONNECTION WITH 
TRUST COMPANIES.—By WILLIAM A, CaRR, TREASURER UNION TRUST 
COMPANY, PITTSBURG. 


The trend of the times in business life is toward combination, the bring- 
ing of all auxiliary lines around a main business. The department store, so 
arranged and furnished as to enable the purchaser to make all his purchases 
under one roof, and so to save his time and the annoyance of using his credit 
in a number of business houses, is a striking illustration. The same principle 
operated in the department store applies, and with equal advantage, to a trust 
company. 

The strictly up-to-date trust company, under its corporate powers, is given 
an opportunity to make itself indispensable to large classes of a community 
inside and outside of the business world. It can avail itself of this oppor- 
tunity, as the department store does, by grouping around its main business 
all its auxiliary lines of business under the direction of bright, progressive 
managers. 

Some trust companies make a specialty of a particular work and give no 
attention to the departmental policy; but these companies are not follow- 
ing the trend of the times as we have earlier seen it to be. In a well-organ- 
ized trust company there are departments, and of various kinds. These de- 
partments are needed for the convenience of the customer, will be appre- 
ciated by him, and will tend to fix him in the permanent list of customers. 
One of these departments popular with the customer, and, we may add, prof- 
itable to the company, is the safe deposit department. As an illustration: A 
customer of the banking department desires to purchase bonds. His rela- 
tions with the banking department have been satisfactorily and fully estab- 
lished. He is introduced to the manager of the bond department, and, deal- 
ing with him, he makes selection and purchase of certain bonds. It happens, 
however, as is often the case, that, for convenience in making deliveries or 
sales, he desires to have a safe place in which to deposit his bonds, instead of 
registering them. The bond department manager, learning his wish and need, 
now introduces him to the manager of the safe deposit department. The plan 
of boxes in that department is submitted and he makes a selection suitable 
to his requirements. Then, upon his signing a contract for the use of his box, 
the key thereof is delivered to him and his bonds are deposited therein. 

There is, we admit, little direct profit in the safe deposit department when 
run on a small seale, but the indirect profit of keeping your customer in the 
house may be considerable. And while the box rent may be small, a fair 

profit will likely accrue from the sale of the bonds. 


CARE IN THE TREATMENT OF CUSTOMERS. 


The fundamental principle in business is in keeping your customer—in 
making him feel satisfied that you are doing the best that can be done for his 
interests under all the circumstances. When once he has favored you with 
his patronage, if you have the departments needed to accommodate his re- 
quirements and in each of such departments his interests are carefully 
handled, he will remain with you, and the net results of his business, run- 
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ning through the various departments accommodating him, will likely be im- 
portant. 

There are matiy women customers in these times and their number is con- 
stantly increasing. They especially prefer to have their safe deposit boxes 
with the company that transacts their trust or banking business. They can 
deposit their coupons, notes, collaterals or other securities in the banking 
department for collection and thereby save time, risk and the inconvenience 
that attends transacting business at several places. The guard of the safe 
deposit department should be particular in his attention to the ladies, say- 
ing them as much trouble as possible. He should see that their boxes are 
carefully inserted in the proper space in the safe deposit vault, and, when 
removed, carry them to the coupon rooms. These little attentions are grate- 
fully received, and not only do much toward making the renters of boxes feel 
that their patronage is appreciated, but lead them to tell their friends, and to 
so become active agents for the company in soliciting new business. 

The Manager of one of the large trust companies in New York recently 
said that they had many renters, both men and women, having no one to as- 
sist them in their money matters, who would frequently have the guard in 
charge help them to cut their coupons and arrange them in envelopes for de- 
posit in the banking department of that company. 

The first safe deposit company in the city of Pittsburg was organized in 
the year 1867. Since that time there have been at least ten additional ones 
established, including banks which rent boxes. 

As to the style of locks for safe deposit boxes, it is very desirable to have 
double locks with two escutcheons. Many of the renters suppose, when the 
guard places his key in the same escutcheon they use, that he has access to 
the boxes. This is a mistake, and the impression should be avoided as far 
as possible. The guards and managers of the safe deposit department should 
be careful to see that the renters properly replace their boxes in their own 
compartments. 

As to general powers of attorney granting admission to safe deposit boxes, 
they should specifically set forth that the attorney in fact has authority to 
open the box, for while some companies consider a general power of attorney 
sufficient authority, others insist that a specific power be given, granting 
that privilege. 

ADVERTISING THE SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT. 

The advertising for the safe deposit department should be kept up con- 
tinuously, and should be of a rich, neat and attractive character. Of course, 
you do not get immediate results from your advertising. It is like the farmer 
sowing his seed; he has to wait until the seed finally develops into the crop, 
and this means that he will reap his harvest perhaps a year afterward. This 
law applies as well to the advertising of the safe deposit department, and of 
all the other departments of a large trust company. One of the prominent 
merchants of Philadelphia at one time, having occasion to increase his 
credit, sent his credit man to New York to see Mr. A. T. Stewart concerning 
the granting of a larger line. 'The credit man admitted that the profits made 
by his concern were not sufficient for the amount of business done, and upon 
this admission the additional credit was declined. The principal of the house 
then went to New York to obtain, if possible, the desired credit, meeting with 
the same result. Later he requested a personal interview with Mr. Stewart, 
who at first also declined to grant him further credit; but when, upon con- 
sidering his claim, Mr. Stewart asked him, ** How much money did you pay 
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for advertising last year? ” and received the answer, “ $94,000,” he said, “ Add 
this to your profit for last year, and it shows you a very handsome return.” 
As the result of this new light on the situation, Mr. Stewart said, “ You can 
have the additional credit. You will not begin to realize until this year the 
penefit from the money you paid last year for advertising.” This is true of 
trust company advertising. A great deal of missionary work is done from 
which no returns are received for one, two, and in some cases, three years. 
But by careful, judicious and persistent advertising fair results are sure to 
come, if you have the facilities for taking care of the business, and treat 
your customers politely and handle their business with care. 

The safe deposit department should be made as attractive as possible. 
Some of these places are very dismal looking. Last summer, when in Lon- 
don. I visited one which was so gloomy that it reminded me very much of a 
dungeon, with its heavy grille grates and bars and its dim lights. The largest 
safe deposit department I have ever seen is that in connection with the Credit 
Lyonnais, in Paris, this one department covering four floors. It is four stories 
under ground; all the different entrances are carefully guarded, and all the 
renters are carefully examined as they pass in. The safe deposit boxes are 
in large cupboards, and each of these cupboards in turn has a variety of as- 
sorted boxes, so that it is impossible to zet into more than one compartment 
at a time. 

In ordering safe deposit hoxes for a company it is difficult to decide on 
the sizes to place in the vault, as the demand varies. The proper way is to 
buy them in sections and sort them up to suit the demand. 

One of the most successful novelties which we use in advertising our safe 
deposit department is a small tin box in which renters can collect their 
diamonds, jewelry, ete., and place in their safe deposit box. We have sent 
out 2,500 of them and have met with the best results. 


KE. V. HALE, Secretary and Treasurer American Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio: As an illustration of the advantage of operating safe deposit boxes in 
connection with trust companies, I will state the experience of our company 
a short time ago. A renter of one of our boxes died, and when his box was 
opened in the presence of our officers it was found that he had died intestate. 
We immediately took steps to be appointed administrator of his estate, which 
we succeeded in doing. He was a co-executor of his father’s estate, and it 
devolved upon us to act for him in that. By his father’s will a trust had been 
created for the benefit of the grandchildren, and we were appointed trustees 
for the grandchildren. Since then the man’s mother has made her will and 
named us as her executor, and his wife has done the same thing. None of 
the members of this man’s family had done any business with us during his 
lifetime; and we can trace a good deal of business that has come to us 
through the renting of that safe deposit box. 


HENRY M. DECHERT, President Commonwealth Title Insurance and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia: Along the same line of thought mentioned by Mr. 
Hale, speaking more from my experience as a practicing member of the bar, 
but also as a member of a trust company of Philadelphia, I agree with Mr. 
Hale that benefits seem to come, and even more largely than he has inti- 
mated, from the keeping of safety boxes in trust companies. 

Very few persons as they grow old—I speak more of those in business 
life than of those in professional life or connected with corporations—feel 
that they can rely fully on individuals for the safety of their money matters. 
Let such a person take a box in a safe deposit company, allied to and directly 
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a part of a trust company, and my own experience has been that, as the 
days and the -weeks and the months and the years pass on, the corfidence 
growing up in the mind of that elderly person gradually increases, and al- 
most invariably, if the will be made late in life, that trust company will be 
named as the executor and trustee. This corporate executorship and trustee- 
ship in our large cities, and no doubt in many of the smaller interior cities 
and towns, is now to a degree occupying the public mind, but we have little 
idea how far it will extend in future years. The sense of security is that 
given to people in making their wills, where they propose a continuous trust, 
first that the assets will be safely cared for and maintained, not for one year 
or a mere series of years, but for a long series of years, is being realized; 
and that can only be done, as we all know, effectively and safely and con- 
tinuously, by a trust company. Implant in the mind of the community that 
your trust company has been for a series of years a perfectly safe depository 
of that family’s assets in the shape of bonds, stocks, jewelry and silverware, 
and you have effected a lodgment, as Mr. Hill has suggested, in the minds 
not only of that family, but all of its friends, and as time goes on it will be 
the case, more so than now, that the trust company itself will be named as 
executor and trustee. I suppose in point of fact—I don’t know how it is 
where a trust company has no competitor; there it may be a source of profit— 
but speaking for my own city, Philadelphia, I think it may be said almost 
without exception that, as a mere source of profit, the safe deposit vaults are 
not much of a factor. They are merely maintained as an adjunct in the 
direction we have spoken of, and of course in other directions in connection 
with the banking department; but that a trust company should be main- 
tained for any continuous length of time without providing conveniences for 
its customers, in the shape of boxes in a safety vault, is to my mind a very 
undersirable thing; and it seems to me it would become almost an impossibil- 
ity—that is to say, that a very large class of desirable customers would go 
to the rival companies. 

Ceci, D. LANDALE, Vice-President Fifth Avenue Trust Company, New 
York: In referénce to the advantage of operating safe deposit vaults, I would 
state that when we opened our company, a little over two years ago, I know 
personally that every day we had to send accounts away; we could not se- 
cure them because we had no safe deposit vaults. The first question put to 
us was: “ Have you safe deposit vaults?” And after six or eight months’ 
consideration we concluded to put in such a vault as would answer the re- 
quirements of our depositors. We inaugurated this in June, and since then 
we have taken a great number of accounts, simply and solely because we had 
the accommodation for the securities. Apart from any possible profit to be 
made over and above the operating expenses, it would be a profitable feature 
in conjunction with the trust company. As Mr. Hale says, it leads from one 
thing to another, and some day we hope to be as fortunate as he was in the 
case he mentioned. 

GLENN C. PAGE, Treasurer Wyoming Valley 'Trust Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.: The remarks made by Mr. Hale lead me to ask a question. He says on 
opening the safe deposit box it was found that the man died intestate and 
that his company immediately took steps to secure the appointment as ad- 
ministrator. The position of the trust company at that period is somewhat 
like that of the undertaker, and the niceties of bringing ourselves before the 
relatives of the deceased is one of the questions I want to ask about. How 
do you do it? Now, our own attorney is much opposed to our approaching 


















the relatives in any way at a time like that, and we have to approach them 
in other ways, and the duty devolves upon me personally, because he and 
some of the others are opposed to it. Now, what I want to know is, how do 
you do it? 

E. G. Trrtotrson, Secretary and Treasurer Cleveland Trust Company: I 
will say to the gentleman that he has no idea of the sharp competition exist- 
ing in Cleveland; and the way we do is, that the one who gets there first gets 
the business. In this case Mr. Hale was the first man in. 


Ww. S. McKeEmieE, Secretary and Treasurer Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta: I am glad the gentleman asked that question. We have been in 
existence some years, but bave never fully developed our resources. As the 
geason approaches when what we call the “ 400” of our city migrate every 
year, we write them personal letters, and in that way get possession of their 
jewelry, silverware and other valuables. Then we keep a standing advertise- 
ment in the daily papers, augmented occasionally by circulars to the different 
people, and when we hear of the serious illness of some prominent person we 
keep our eyes open and try to approach some of the relatives incidentally. 
As the gentleman says, it is a very “touchous ” question. In other words, 
when you think of the solemnity of the occasion it does look like a trespass 
to approach the relatives with reference to business; but, on the other hand, 
they are generally so taken up with the illness that they have no mind to 
flevote to business, and we have been thanked by them for calling such mat- 
ters to their attention. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there auy more interesting experiences to relate on 
this subject? If not, we will pass to the next paper, ‘“ Trust Company Ad- 
vertising,” by Mr. Richard L. Crampton, of the Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Crampton has sent his paper here, with a letter which I will 
read, or at least that part of it relating to the particular matter. He says: 
“T send you herewith my paper on ‘ Trust Company Advertising,’ which is 
on the programme for Wednesday. I regret exceedingly that for business 
and personal reasons I am unable to be present at the meeting, and will 
have to ask you to find some one to read it for me. I will greatly appreciate 
it if you will have mention made that I do not consider myself in any sense 
an advertising expert, and that my work here is only incidental to my regular 
duties in connection with my management of the real estate department, we 
not having as yet considered advertising of sufficient importance to devote 
more time to it. I think, however, the time is coming when a separate de- 
partment will be given to this work.” I have asked Mr. Stanton, of New 
York, to read this paper for us. 


Trust COMPANY ADVERTISING.—By RiIcHARD L. CRAMPTON, OF THE NORTH 
ERN TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO. 

Occasionally one finds a man who says that it is not good business ethics 
for trust companies to advertise. The average man will admit they may ad- 
vertise. The officers of most companies, I believe, think they should adver- 
tise. The signs of the times say they must advertise—that is, if increasing 
dividends are desired. 

By advertising I mean the broader definition; all that goes to make favor- 
able publicity. 

Many of the older trust companies have established reputations in their 
Tespective cities which keep on bringing new business to them three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, but even they must let the growing genera- 
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tions of this advertising age know that an up-to-date business is still being 
done at the old stand. The newer trust companies, particularly those in the 
West, where the functions of a trust company are only beginning to be under. 
stood, must make an advertising investment for the business of ten or twenty 
years in the future. 

Perhaps in no business can good advertising be considered as favorably in 
the light of an investment as by trust companies doing the usual estate busi- 
ness. The estate of a person, who to-day is favorably impressed with the 
stability and business policy of a trust company sufficiently to name it ag 
executor and trustee in his will, may become a trust for many years, and 
while the results are a long ways off, the companies which are making the 
best impression upon the public to-day through their advertising will later 
on, other things being equal, reach greater results than those which do not 
advertise. 

The question then is as to the best methods of advertising. This will al- 
ways be a matter of opinion. One man holds tenaciously to a style which 
another regards altogether wasteful, if not absolutely injurious. Some one 
has said that advertising is one of the modern wonders. The established 
principles are certainly of a very general character and the secrets are hard to 
discover. 

Each company should have some one, preferably an officer, to attend to 
all advertising matters, at least so far as relates to the general policy, in 
order that he may be brought to study more carefully the latest methods of 
reaching the people. I say preferably an officer, for the reason that I be- 
lieve it will greatly promote the best interests of the company to have some 
one in authority who appreciates the importance of the subject, understands 
the policy of the institution and is on an equal footing with those whom he 
can consult with greater advantage than can an employee, or an outside ad- 
vertiser. 

The duty of creating new business is certainly of as great importance and 
more difficult than merely executing the business in hand, and should re- 
ceive corresponding attention. I have been unable to learn of a single in- 
stance where professional advertisers, not familiar with trust company busi- 
ness, have been able to give satisfactory results unaided. I can see no rea- 
son for this except that their point of view has been greatly biased by their 
experience in handling advertising to sell goods. Trust companies do not have 
goods to sell. They simply are ‘giving publicity to their stability, their meth- 
ods and their terms. In all of this the personal equation is the largest fac- 
tor. It is, then, largely a matter of impressing the public with the person- 
ality of the management without seeming to do so. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE OF A COMPANY'S STANDING. 


The public knows an institution through its advertising. Therefore it 
should be absolutely the best. If the person in charge of it is unfamiliar 
with the subject he will do well to call in one of the best advertisers he can 
find as an asistant, expecting to pay him well for his services; but I believe 
it is necessary, in order to obtain good results, to study the situation inde- 
pendently, and in a large measure to act independently of his advice. First 
of all study the constituency carefully and its point of view. Different locali- 
ties and different constituencies require very different methods. If it is ex- 
pected to get the money back that is invested in advertising, with a fair per- 
centage in addition, it is essential that the details of the matter receive such 
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careful attention that they may be considered as being almost on a scientific 
basis. Better not advertise if you,cannot do this. Each company has one or 
two strong talking points. Or at least it should have. 3 

The company with which I have the good fortune to be connected has 
probably one of the best boards of directors of any similar institution. They 
are well known leading business men, who are active in the interests of the 
company. Naturally prominence is given to this fact in our advertising. It 
is also well known that our policy is progressively conservative; hence we are 
eareful not to do anything to disabuse the public of this opinion. If we hada 
fine building of our own we certainly would let the public know it, as such a 
building is undoubtedly a good investment from an advertising point of view, 
implying, as it does, permanence. 

I am more and more impressed with the fact that we are best advertised 
by “our loving friends,” and that no expenditure can bring as good results 
as that which will secure the class of officers and employees who will make 
a favorable impression upon the public with whom they come in contact. 
Disregard of the attentions properly due a customer, or one who may be ask- 
ing for information, costs an institution a great deal more than the time 
which should have been expended. This is particularly true of financial busi- 
ness, and yet how often one notices want of courtesy on the part of those con- 
nected with such institutions. 

The most common form of advertising is through the publication of the 
quarterly statements, called for by the State authorities. It is surprising that 
so many of these statements are so cheaply gotten up. If an excuse for ad- 
vertising is necessary, certainly here is the excuse, and it should be worked 
for allitis worth. At least once a year the statement should be issued in an 
especially attractive booklet form, and made to cover fully all the features of 
the business. 

Booklet advertising is very desirable for trust companies and should re- 
ceive careful attention. Let the cover design be done by the best artist ob- 
tainable in a simple, strong and direct style, embodying, ." possible, some 
distinctive marks which may become known as belonging to the company 
using it as a sort of trade-mark. Good designs cost money and are worth it. 
The same can be said of good paper and printing. Make everything about a 
booklet as good as the gold you are trying te get in trust, and I believe it will 
pay. 

The most important contribution to trust company literature is Mr. 
Breckenridge Jones’ paper on the “ Trust Company Question,” which has 
been used extensively all over the country and must have brought results 
when printed properly. It is difficult to understand how some of the com- 
panies which printed Mr. Jones’ paper in the poorest manner possible could 
have expected to make a favorable impression and to get any returns. 

Every trust company should issue at least one fine booklet, covering, in de- 
tail, the different features of the business which it transacts. This can be 
supplemented by smaller and less extensive booklets on the different fea- 
tures taken separately; for example, one on “ Acting as Trustee Under Wills.” 
Others on “ Trust Agreements for the Management of Property,” ‘“ Estates 
of Minors and Incompetent Persons,” “ Registration and Transfer of Capital 
Stock of Corporations,” ‘‘ Relating to the Appointment of a Corporate Trus- 
tee Under Mortgages to Secure Bond Issues,” and under other titles which 
will suggest themselves. If banking, surety, title or safe deposit depart- 
ments are conducted by the company each should have its separate litera- 
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ture; all preferably in the same uniform and distinctive style. To get the 
best results from such direct advertising matter requires a carefully pre- 
pared mailing list; the names and addresses should be placed on cards show- 
ing the business connection, standing, «c., of each individual, and with a 
place for noting the advertising sent out from time to time. Mail the gen- 
eral booklet with a carefully worded personal letter, and if any inquiries 
result, note the fact on the address card and send the particular booklet 
which fits the case. If no results are obtained in a reasonable time a letter 
of reminder will not be out of the way. If the party is making his will the 
result of the advertising may not be known until his death, years later. 

Remember always that cheap, careless and sensational advertising uncon- 
sciously impresses the recipient with the idea that the company using it has 
the same characteristics. 

Many trust companies favor the use of novelties, such as letter openers, 
pocket books., etc., the value of which, considering their large cost, I believe 
is greatly overestimated. Frequently I have asked persons who had such 
advertising souvenirs if they knew the name of the firm on them, and the 
answer has been very often in the negative, although the name has been be- 
fore their eyes every day. If such things can have some relation to the trust 
company business and be presented in a very personal way with attractive 
printed matter, their value is greatly increased. 

About three years ago I wished to increase the business of our safety 
vaults, which were not doing well, and hit upon the idea of sending out 
handsomely lithographed metal boxes, one-quarter the size of a safety box. 
In these I inclosed a will envelope and some advertising matter, suggesting 
that valuable papers be put in the box and returned to the vaults for safe 
keeping. The details of the scheme were carefully worked out with the re- 
sult that we got our money back several times over the first year, and are 
still getting results, making it necessary to greatly increase the number of 
boxes in our vaults. The idea has been adopted by a large number of other 
companies. Several of these, however, say they have not had as much suc- 
cess as we did. Perhaps some details were omitted which were essential or 
the local condition may have been different. 

This year to advertise our general business, which includes a banking de- 
partment, we issued a new form of daily memorandum calendar with dif- 
ferent reading matter for nearly every day. This gave a splendid opportu- 
nity for going into the details of our business and of keeping our name 
promptly before the users. These were sent principally to attorneys, who, by 
the way, can do more to influence trust business than almost any other class 
of people. Another trust company in Chicago issues each year for attorneys 
a very convenient pocket diary in which information concerning the courts 
is printed. Another company gets out a pocket directory of attorneys with 
telephone numbers and court rules. Things of this kind can be of great 
service, as they come into daily use. 

Newspaper advertising is valuable, and one is tempted to act upon the 
principle that if a little is desirable a large amount will bring proportionate 
results; or, if it is a good thing to advertise once a week, it will be seven times 
better and quicker to advertise daily. If this reasoning is followed the ad- 
vertising appropriation will soon equal the income account. I believe it is 
better to treat this class of advertising as part of the necessary auxiliary 
methods, and to use relatively small spaces say once or twice a week. In 
some localities it may be advantageous as an educator to use reading mat- 
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ter in the news columns, in order that the public may come to know and 
fully appreciate the functions of trust companies, and it would seem well that 
the companies in the newer fields divide the expense of such publicity. 

This paper has already taken more of your time than it is fair to allow it, 
although I seem only to have begun to go into the matter. 

I will say in closing, beware of the numerous schemes, special editions, 
programmes and things of this character which are so frequently presented, 
and are of no special value but a considerable expense in the aggregate. Bet- 
ter leave them alone entirely. Remember to plan your advertising inadvance, if 
possible, and not leave it to be done on the spur of the moment. Also that 
trust company advertising must have something in it which is more than mere 
cleverness, and that you must at all times have a clear understanding of the 
point of view of possible client and follow the lines of least resistance. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, this paper is now open for discussion and 
comment. 


H. E. AMBLER, Trust Officer Royal Trust Company, Chicago: We have 
been greatly interested in the comparative value, by way of financial return— 
that is, of the repeated advertising of our name, business functions, capital 
stock, ete., such as newspaper advertising and street car advertising, and that 
of the publication of important bits of information such as we can gather 
together in booklets. We find, from our own experience at least, that the 
latter method is much the best—that is, it brings us a larger acquaintance 
comparatively than the first method. We attempted to collaborate the dif- 
ferent officers of the bank in compiling the booklets which are issued, giving 
the very best of our knowledge and experience, and putting it in as con- 
densed a form as possible, with the idea that the people who read these book- 
lets would think of other things they want to ask, and they invariably return 
to us for further information, giving us an enlarged acquaintance, and bring- 
ing us more forcibly before their minds than repeated advertising seems to 
do. The former method has the advantage of having been used for a greater 
length of time, but it seems to require a great many years of this repetition, 
on the principle that constant dropping of water will wear away the hardest 
stones, to make any impression on the public mind—at least any apparent 
impression, such as we ourselves can follow up. I think the deduction to 
be drawn from that—at least by Western companies, where we have to bring 
ourselves forcibly before the attention of the people who have grown up 
with the Eastern companies, is to bring ourselves before them in the way 
of valuable information, giving it in the shortest possible form. 


E. G. TILLotson, Secretary and Treasurer Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, 0.: It has been my experience that in advertising we should ad- 
vertise to reach certain classes of people. It is obvious that a statement 
that we act as registrar and transfer agent for corporations, etc., ete., is all 
right for the people who know about that business, but there are numbers 
of people who don’t know what a transfer agent is. I dare say twenty per 
cent. of the bankers in attendance at the Richmond convention don’t know 
what a transfer agent is. I was asked last night by a prominent banker of 
Pennsylvania what the duties of a trust company were. Mr. Ambler has 
recently issued a little booklet called the “ Royal Road,” which is the clever- 
est piece of advertising I have seen. I suppose it is addressed more especially 
to young people to show them the advantage of taking care of their money, 
and learning the royal road to wealth. It is humorous without being flip- 
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pant, and it is right in the line of the advertising that has been successfy} 
in Cleveland and in St. Louis that I know of. 


GLENN C. PAGE, Treasurer Wyoming Valley Trust Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.: I assure you that the bankers in Wilkes-Barre know what the trust 
companies are for, if they are from Pennsylvania. 


EDWIN CHAMBERLAIN, Second Vice-President San Antonio Loan and Trust 
Company, San Antonio, Texas: I have listened to the reading of the paper 
with a great deal of interest, because our company has just opened and we 
are putting up a very large building there, believing, as one of the gentlemen 
has stated, that is a good advertising feature. The suggestions made here 
are very profitable, and I believe that, in the South and West especially, we 
have to educate people to a great extent as to what trust companies are, 
We have had some trouble, however, to convince our directors that advertis- 
ing is profitable to trust companies, but I believe that when I go back, forti- 
fied with the facts I have listened to here, I will have no difficulty in con- 
vincing them that advertising will pay us in the end. 


Mr. DECHERT, of Philadelphia: Having been connected with our company 
from its beginning, some thirteen or fourteen years ago, I have acquired some 
familiarity with this matter of advertising, and I think it is a matter, as sug- 
gested in Mr. Crampton’s paper, belonging more particularly to the secretary 
of the company. That officer certainly ought to be assigned the duty, so that 
he may restrict or enlarge the volume of advertising, as the company’s needs 
may require. But there are a few observations that I desire to make at this 
moment. There is a great waste by ali of us in printing. One-half of the 
printed matter we all send out is wasted. Every man knows that when he 
opens his mail in the morning his waste paper basket is half full of circulars 
and other printed matter which have been thrown there without even being 
glanced at; and, unfortunately, there is no sale for waste paper now, so that 
it is of no benefit either to the ones who send the circulars or those who re- 
ceive them. There are but a few people to whom it is worth while sending 
such matter—I mean the quarterly and yearly statements, matter contained 
in special circulars and the like—and those few people are the stockholders 
and the depositors. From my own experience, and unfortunately it is true 
in many cases, I know the depositor often feels a warmer interest in the suc- 
cess and progress of the trust company than many of the stockholders to 
whom we send statements every six months. But anything of that sort going 
into the hands of stockholders or depositors is apt to be kept; sending it to 
the general public, however, is, I believe, pretty much equivalent to throw- 
ing it into the waste basket. Now how is the general public to be reached? 
My experience has been that it can only be done through the daily, semi- 
weekly or weekly newspapers. I believe newspaper advertising is worth a 
dozen times what it may cost in circulars, for this simple reason, that the 
advertisement in the newspaper is read—or, at least, the paper is read—by an 
average of five persons in a family, and we all know how often those papers 
are preserved; and if you insert your advertisement in the Saturday paper, 
to a great many persons that paper is a Sunday paper. I have a theory that 
the evening papers are worth more as advertising mediums than the morning 
papers. Business men have no time in the morning to read; we simply read 
the head-lines, and very seldom anythng else; we generally wait until the 
evening, when we go to our club or to our home, and if there be an evening 
paper published in our town or city we are pretty sure—especially in the 
winter time—-to make a thorough reading of it, and sometimes, in the mere 














dearth of reading matter, often find ourselves guilty of reading all the col- 
umns, no matter how immaterial or indifferent the matter may be. A reader 
becomes familiar with the name of your company in this way. You may not 
be able to trace money directly from any one newspaper in that way, but it 
will finally come. And I would not be a partisan; that is, 1 would not only 
advertise in the paper of my own party politics, but would be entirely non- 
partisan in my advertising, so that, finally, the whole of your county and the 
tributary counties will become entirely familiar with the name of your com- 
pany, its objects and purposes, and then you have done as much as you 
could expect to do. You have all been solicited at times to advertise in spe- 
cial editions; that is mere waste of’ money, I think. The promoter says it 
is only $25, or only $50, as if that were the only demand being made on your 
company. We have learned to turn them down, and I believe that with more 
of these special matters turned down there would be more money left in your 
treasury. Only last week, Mr. Borne, there was a hewspaper man from your 
city in our office who said he represented the “ Caricaturist.” 

Mr. BoRNE: Yes, he visited me. 

Mr. DEcHERT: Did he? Well, I suppose there are some he has not got 
around to yet. If there are, and they want to meet him, I will furnish him 
with their names. His proposition is that one or more of the executive of- 
ficers of the trust companies shall contribute from $50 to $100 and be cari- 
catured as the officer of the trust company. 


Mr. BorRNE: And you can select your own attitude. 


Mr. DECHERT: Yes, any one who is prepared to be crucified for the sake 
of his company, and pictured as a man with a big head and little legs, or big 
legs and a little head (laughter) has an opportunity to do so. Now all spe- 
cial advertising, in my opinion, as I said a moment ago, is a mere waste 
of money. 


JOHN JASTER, Treasurer State Banking and Trust Company, Cleveland, O.: 
I have listened with great interest to the paper of Mr. Crampton, and con- 
sider it a very able one. He starts in by saying he don’t know very much 
about advertising, and hasn’t done very imuch, but I think he understands the 
subject first rate; and in addition to what he says, I want to impress upon 
the members here that I believe one of the very best ways of advertising is, 
when you get a customer, treat him so that he will advertise the institution 
and the men connected with it. In Cleveland there is a clothing firm who 
use this motto on their advertising matter: “If we please you, tell others; 
if we do not, tell us.” I think that goes a great way. I know bankers 
trequently make efforts to get customers, and by some little thoughtless treat- 
ment lose them. I believe that every one, from the President and the board 
of directors down to the least important clerk, should understand his business 
and also the wants of the customers of the institution, and treat them accord- 
ingly. I think if that was looked into a little more by the banks, that would 
advertise their business. 


F’. H. Fries, President Wachovia Loan and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.: I listened attentively to the gentleman from Philadelphia (Mr. 
Dechert), who spoke of newspaper advertising. Now, in a large city that 
may, and I have no doubt does, do a great deal of good, but I have very grave 
doubts in my own mind as to the good accomplished by newspaper advertis- 
ing in the country. For myself, I am not able to trace much, if any. I 
want to ask for the experience of others in work done, particularly in coun- 
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try districts, as well as in the cities, whether or not they find newspaper ad. 
vertising is really profitable to them ? I would like to hear from those who 
have had some experience along that line. Of course, I do not mean special 
editions—we all know they don’t pay—but daily and weekly editions of news- 
papers. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next topic on our programme is entitled “ Talks.” The 
first subject is, “ Essentials Required by Trust Companies to be Put in Mort- 
gages and Other Papers.” This is to be presented to us by Mr. Andrew 
Squire, of Cleveland, O., counsel of the Guardian Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Mr. SquiRE: I put my talk in a paper, preferring to present it in that way, 


ESSENTIALS REQUIRED BY TRUST COMPANIES TO BE PUT IN MORTGAGES AND 
OTHER PAPERS -- By ANDREW SQUIRE, COUNSEL FOR GUARDIAN TRUST 
COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Within the last twenty years trust companies have increased very rap- 
idly, and probably within the next twenty years will increase in numbers 
still faster. In many of the States, as in the State of Ohio, where I reside, 
they are of comparatively recent origin, the statutes, until the last few years, 
not permitting corporations to be organized to act as trustees along sufi- 
ciently broad lines to induce their incorporation. As a rule, they have been 
so successful and so well managed that they are fast coming to be recognized 
as one of the great conservative forces in every community where estab- 
lished. 

The field which is open to the trust company has not yet been fully de- 
termined. Almost every year adds to its usefulness. While it may be true 
that large estates and large trusts may occasionally be better managed by 
some individual peculiarly adapted to the purpose, it is equally true that the 
average management of estates and other large trusts by trust companies 
is better than the average individual management; and the individual man- 
agement is liable at any time to be terminated by the death of the individual, 
while the management by a trust company should be continuous until the 
end of any ordinary trust. 

Thus far, there have been relatively few failures among trust companies, 
and it is exceedingly important that they should be surrounded atall times with 
that careful and judicious control and management which the law demands 
of trustees under all circumstances, and no trust of any character should ever 
be accepted by a trust company, in the fierce competition for business, upon 
terms which will not insure the bringing to the management of such trust all 
of the care and fidelity required for its proper execution. It is probably a safe 
statement to make that the majority of trustees are under paid rather than 
over paid for services rendered, and trusts are frequently undertaken that 
appear plain and simple, which, before their termination, involve a large 
amount of labor and continuous care and anxiety. 

Experience has shown that in acting as trustees under mortgages securing 
bonds there are certain essentials which should invariably be insisted upon 
by the trust company, for its own protection. It is not unlikely that as our 
experience becomes greater it may be found proper and convenient to insist 
upon others, but it is the object of this paper to briefly call attention to those 
essentials which are being insisted upon by careful advisers of trust com- 
panies. 

It is not the purpose to here refer to the trust company in any sense as a 
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promoter of any enterprise, or as agent to dispose of any bonds which may 
be secured by a mortgage making the trust company trustee, for the trust 
company as a promoter and as a seller of bonds occupies a different and dis- 
tinct position from that which it occupies as a mere trustee. 

As a trustee, it is of first importance that the trust company shall not per- 
mit, in any mortgage or other instrument creating it a trustee, any representa- 
tion as to the character of security or the priority of the lien which may be in 
any sense misleading. Care should be taken by the person examining the 
mortgage, if it be a mortgage, and the bond which it purports to secure, to 
see that the provisions are plain and thoroughly within the comprehension 
of the ordinary purchaser of bonds, who, it may be presumed, is less ac- 
quainted with such instruments and the provisions which they should con- 
tain than the examiner for the trustee, and when the trustee is called upon 
to certify a bond secured by mortgage or trust deed, such certification, it 
should be thoroughly understood, is merely for the purpose of identification 
—that is, to identify the bond as one of the bonds described in the trust 
deed or mortgage given for the purpose of securing them. For a time, and 
even occasionally now, one sees a certification something like this upon the 
pond: “It is hereby certified that this bond is one of the series of bonds se- 
cured by the mortgage or deed of trust within mentioned.” The use of the 
word “ secured ” in this connection has brought some trust companies which 
inaptly used it into litigation, for the reason that it was claimed that there 
was some force to the word “secured,” and that the trust company’s cer- 
tificate certified that there was actually some security for the bondholders, 
when in reality there was no such security, prior mortgages being sufficient 
in amount to exhaust the property. In one instance suit was brought against 
a trustee using similar phraseology, when the trustee had failed to record the 
mortgage and a subsequent mortgage was recorded which exhausted the 
property. Happily in this instance for the trustee, the court, after holding 
the trustee should be responsible, found the action had been barred by the 
statute of limitations. Careful trust companies now confine themselves, in 
making such certificates, to a mere identification of the bond of phraseology 
substantially as follows: “It is hereby certified that this bond is one of the 
series of bonds described in the mortgage or deed of trust within mentioned.” 


PROPER LIMITATION OF DUTIES AND LIABILITIES. 


The trust company, as trustee, in accepting the trust, not only has the 
right, but it is its duty, to insist upon the instrument containing such pro- 
visions as will limit its liability and its duties within proper lines. ‘These lim- 
itations are frequently found scattered in various places through the mort- 
gage, in various phraseology and covering various conditions, dependent 
largely upon the skill, experience and care of the draftsman. No trust com- 
pany should get into the habit of accepting trusts of any character without 
the advice of its counsel, unless its own officers are thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with the conditions which such instruments should contain, and 
even then it is better to have all instruments submitted to some lawyer in ac- 
tive practice accustomed to papers of that description. With many trust 
companies in the East and with several in the West it has become a habit, 
and unquestionably a good one, to place the conditions upon which the trust 
is accepted all together, immediately preceding the article of defeasance fre- 
quently placed at the conclusion of the mortgage or deed of trust. I know 
of no better way of placing concisely before you my views upon the essentials 
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required in a mortgage or deed of trust than to give a substantial copy of the 
conditions which are now being recommended to trust companies. 


ARTICL’: ——. The trustee hereby accepts the trusts and assumes the duties hereby 
created and iniposed, upon and only upon the following terms and conditions, to wit: 

1st. The recitals of fact herein contained and contained in the bonds issued under 
the authority hereof, shall be taken as statements made by the mortgagor, and shall not 
be construed as made by the trustee; and the trustee shall have no responsibility as 
to the validity of this mortgage, nor as to the execution or. acknowledgment thereof, 
nor as to the amount or adequacy of the security herein provided. 

2nd. It shall be no part of the duty of the trustee to record or file these presents 
as a mortgage of real or personal property, or to refile or renew the same, or do any 
other act for the continuance of the lien of this indenture, or to give notice of the ex- 
istence of the lien hereof, or to extend or supplement the lien sought to be created there- 
by; nor shall it be any part of the duty of the trustee to effect insurance against fire 
or other damage to any portion of the property hereby mortgaged, or to renew any 
policies of fire or other insurance, or to keep itself informed or advised as to the pay- 
ment of rents, taxes or assessments of or upon the mortgaged premises and property, or 
to require the payment of such rents, taxes or assessments, but the mortgagor shall and 
will perform all acts above mentioned necessary to fully protect the bonds described 
herein. The trustee may, however, in its discretion, at the expense of the mortgage, 
do any or all of the matters and things in this paragraph set forth, or procure the same 
to be done. 

3rd. The trustee may select and employ in and about said trusts and duties suitable 
agents and attorneys, whose reasonable compensation shall be paid by the mortgagor, 
or, in default of such payment, shall be a charge upon the hereby mortgaged property 
and its proceeds paramount to said bonds,‘and the trustee shall not be liable for any 
neglect, omission or wrong doing of any such agents or attorneys, reasonable care being 
exercised in their selection; nor shall it be otherwise answerable, save for its own will- 
ful negligence and default. 

4th. The trustee shall have a lien upon the mortgaged premises and the proceeds 
thereof prior and paramount to the bonds issued hereunder, for its compensation, rea- 
sonable expenses and counsel fees, incurred in the performance of said trust powers and 
duties or any of them, and the mortgagor agrees to pay the same, and the holder of each 
bond issued hereunder assents to such priority of lien. 

5th. The trustee shall be under no obligation or duty to perform any act hereunder 
or to defend any suit in respect hereof, unless first indemnified to its satisfaction, nor 
shall the trustee be bound to recognize any person as a bondholder, unless his bonds 
are submitted to the trustee for inspection, if required, and his title satisfactorily estab- 
lished, if disputed. 

6th. The exclusive right of action hereunder shall be vested in the trustee until 
the refusal of the trustee so to act, and no bondholder shall have a right to enforce 
these presents, or to bring any action for that purpose, until after demand made upon 
the trustee, accompanied by a tender of indemnity satisfactory to it, and refusal of the 
trustee to act in accordance with said demand. 


With reference to No. 1, which provides that the trustee is not bound by 
the recitals of fact contained in the mortgage or in the bonds, while that pro- 
vision is properly inserted, still a trust company should not rely upon it to 
permit any obvious misstatements in either of the instruments referred to. 
They should be critically and carefully examined, and, after that is done, the 
trust company protected by some clause substantially like the one given 
above. 

The second paragraph, as read, is by no means an invariable provision, 
because some mortgages or trust deeds do not include any insurable property, 
or do not include property from which it is necessary to collect rents. In all 
cases the paragraph should be modified to meet the exact situation of the case. 
Certain it is that no trust company, for the ordinary compensation, frequently 
fixed at one dollar per bond, or less, should think of accepting the responsi- 
bility of seeing that any chattel mortgage is properly recorded or filed or 
kept recorded or filed in accordance with the various statutes of the different 
States where property is liable to be located, or to look after the collection of 












rents, or to take the responsibility of placing and keeping insurance upon the 
property covered by the mortgage. <A trust company may assume these 
duties, all or any of them, but, in the event it does so, such duties should be 
assumed understandingly, and compensation commensurate with the increased 
purdens and liabilities should be allowed. 

As to the fifth paragraph, which provides for indemnity to the trustee be- 
fore it is obliged to act under the mortgage or defend any suit in respect there- 
of, the necessity and importance of such indemnity is clearly obvious and 
works no hardship upon bondholders entitled to demand action on the part of 
the trustee. 

The fifth paragraph also provides that the trustee is not bound to recognize 
any person as a bondholder unless his bonds are submitted to the trustee for 
jaspection, and his title satisfactorily established, if disputed. Circumstances 
have arisen when parties who were not the rightful owners of bonds have 
made demands upon the trustee, and the trustee has occasionally been placed 
in an embarrassing position because of such demands and not having the 
right under the mortgage to require a production of the bonds and satisfactory 
evidence of title. It is the safe rule to have the trust company in a position to 
require of any one claiming to be a bondholder the production of the bonds he 
claims to own, for inspection by the trustee, and if ownership is disputed to 
have it satisfactorily established. 

The last paragraph, providing that the exclusive right of action be vested 
in the trustee until it refuses to act, presupposes absolute impartiality on the 
part of the trustee. It frequently happens in practice, especially with respect 
to large properties, that various reorganization committees are instituted, 
some in the interests of majority and minority stockholders, others in the in- 
terests of majority and minority bondholders. Frequently officers of the trust 
eompany which is trustee may act as members of these reorganization com- 
mittees; sometimes of more than one of them, and sometimes the trust com- 
pany itself may even be the holder of bonds; but the trust company, as trus- 
tee, should always, in good faith, act in any litigation solely in its capacity as 
trustee, and when so acting, clothed with the right to act primarily, it is able 
to prevent much vexatious litigation, sometimes brought by separate and indi- 
vidual bendholders for delay and personal advantage. Cases do occur in 
which, over the proceeds of property, or possibly over the property itself, con- 
troversies arise among bondholders of such a character that the trustee 
should step aside and let the bondholders settle their own differences, but 
cases of this kind are exceedingly rare, and instruments should be so drawn 
as to protect, through the trustee, every individual bondholder upon precisely 
the same footing, the trustee being an agent for that purpose and clothed with 
full pewer to control all necessary litigation. 

Other provisions might be mentioned which are useful, but it has been the 
aim to name simply those things which may fairly be considered essential for 
the trust company to insist upon in accepting a trust under a mortgage. Some 
mortgages provide for a majority, or two-thirds, or three-fourths of the bond- 
holders controlling the action of the trustee in various matters, especially in 
declaring the principal of the bonds due on default and requiring the trustee 
to begin and carry on or discontinue foreclosure proceedings under the mort- 
gage. Such provisions are really of more interest to the bondholder than to 
the trustee, but it is an entirely reasonable provision to have inserted in the 
mortgage that some majority of the bonds should be able to control the matur- 
ity of the bonds in the event of default. and should have a voice in directing 
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all litigation and proceedings brought by the trustee. Also the rights of the 
mortgagor and the interest of the various people holding stock in the mort- 
gagor, if it be a corporation, must not be lost sight of by the trustee. 

Essentials required by trust conipanies to be placed in instruments other 
than mortgages depend upon the character of the trust created. The only safe 
rule is to have every such instrument prepared or approved by counsel. Pro- 
visions which will enable a trust conipany to haveits accounts regularly audited 
and settled with some one authorized to act on the part of the beneficiaries are 
useful, so that the trustee may be free to devote its entire attention to carrying 
out the wishes of the party creating the trust, with the knowledge that its con- 
duct and administration of the trust will never be questioned after having 
made its regular settlements. It should be the uniform principle of a trust 
company,. with all the essentials guarded and protected, to so conserve and 
handle every trust, and at such moderate and reasonable compensation, that 
the profit to the trust company will come from the regular and increasing 
business earned by its record. 

JAMES ©. CHAPLIN, Treasurer Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburg: Mr. 
Chairman, that paper by Mr. Squire is one that we would all like to read, and 
I would suggest that it be printed, so that every member of the Trust Com- 
pany Section can have a copy. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will state that all these papers will be printed in the 
record. The next feature of the programme is a paper by Mr. Arthur [leurt- 
ley, who, as you know, is not here. He has sent on the paper to be read, and 
its subject is, ‘‘ The Proper Education of the Clerical Force of a Trust Com- 
pany with Regard to Promoting the Highest Efficiency of the Office Force.” 
The paper will be read by Mr. Hale, of Cleveland. 


THE PROPER EDUCATION OF THE CLERICAL FORCE OF A TRUST COMPANY WITH 
REGARD TO PROMOTING THE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY OF THE OFFICE FORCE, 
—By ARTHUR HEURTLEY, SECRETARY NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 

The question has arisen in my mind: How can the efticiency of our office 
force be best promoted? What is the best method of educating the clerks, so 
as to obtain the best results? And it was more for the purpose of obtaining 
information rather than imparting knowledge that I suggested this topic to 
the programme committee. 

The life of a trust company officer is generally a busy one. It is filled with 
detail work, labor more or less technical in character, and with ever chang- 
ing problems that have to be met and promptly decided. It is not to be won- 
dered at that we sometimes forget we are responsible to a considerable ex- 
tent for the training and welfare of the rank and file who are filling clerical 
positions in the company. From the clerks of to-day will come the officers of 
to-morrow. Those who now form the principal parts of the machine will 
then become its directors and guide where once they were led. To my mind 
the question of educating the clerical staff of our company has always been a 
serious one. We have made some efforts in that direction, and I have had in 
mind for some little time a broadening of our present plan. We have had pre- 
pared a complete set of the various forms of books and blanks used in our 
trust department. These forms have been mounted upon heavy cardboard 
and the various pages bound together, making a large volume. These blank 
forms are arranged just as they would be used in the conduct of our business; 
specimen entries have been made and carried on through the entire set, thus 
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enabling any one examining them to at once see the relation each form bears 
to the others. As changes are made in our books or blanks, the new form is 
substituted in place of the old one. This book is placed at the disposal of 
every clerk, and we have found it very useful in teaching the junior clerks 
our system of accounting. 

In addition to this I have had in mind the adoption of a plan substantially 
as follows: To have the officers and clerical force of the trust department 
meet together one or two evenings each month for the purpose of discussing 
topics of interest connected with the business of the company; to have a pa- 
per presented occasionally for debate thereon, and in every way to encourage 
the clerks to take a prominent part in the proceedings. It will be desirable, 
probably, to have some of the meetings more social in their character, with 
less of business formality. My idea is in this way to firmly establish confi- 
dence and pleasant relationship between the officers and employees, to en- 
courage and promote the interest of the clerks in the institution with which 
they are connected, and to foster an esprit du corps that will make every 
member of our force proud to be identified with our company. It is also my 
desire to have a library for the use of the clerks, containing books relating to 
financial questions as well as upon topics relating to the work of the trust 
department, and our clerks will be encouraged to freely use this library. 

The better knowledge a clerk has of not only his immediate duties, but of 
the general working of the institution with which he is identified and the 
principles governing the same, the more valuable he becomes and the better 
service he will render the company with which he is connected. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES. 


It has seemed to me that in many instances there is lack of sympathy on 
the part of the officer with the employee. The latter is frequently looked 
upon as a mere machine, expected to do so many hours of work a day for a 
certain compensation, and so long as he does that work, little attention is 
paid him. I believe that the officers of a trust company should, as far as it is 
possible for them to do so, establish closer personal relations with the mem- 
bers of their clerical force than is frequently the case. They should try to 
win the confidence of every member of the staff, so that they may feel free 
to go to them whenever in trouble or distress. Many a young man who has 
found himself in great straits and has taken a wrong course in the endeavor 
to better his condition, would perhaps have been saved from such a step had 
he telt that his superior officer was one to whom he could carry his burden, 
with the assurance that he would find a sympathetic listener—one who would 
aid him in his hour of need. 

Two considerations should prompt us to take a personal interest in the 
clerks who are associated with us in the conduct of our respective companies 
—namely, our duty to the company with which we are identified, and our 
duty to those who are striving to climb the same ladder along which we our- 
Selves have made more or less progress. By elevating the standard of the 
clerical force, by increasing their zeal in behalf of the company they are 
serving, by broadening their knowledge of their work and of its relation to 
the work, not only of every other employee, but to the business and policy 
of the company itself, we will be rendering a great service to the corporation, 
the value of which cannot be overestimated. 

It is one of our duties, it seems to me, to do this, but it is a duty that in 
the rush and hurry of business and in the pressure of a multitude of cares, is 
often lost sight of. And do we not owe something to the clerks themselves, 
8 
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apart from selfish business considerations ? Is it not a part of our duty in 
this world to aid those who are associated with us to win a place for them- 
selves ? 

I feel that these remarks of mine are somewhat disjointed, owing to lack 
of time in preparing them, as it was my intention to only throw out a few sug- 
gestions in the hope of receiving information from those present. I trust, 
however, that the suggestions that have been made will meet with a hearty 
response and this subject may be fully discussed, for to me it is a question 
of great practical importance to every trust company officer. 

Tne CHAIRMAN: Mr. Heurtley’s paper is on a very important subject—or 
so it seemed to the committee when it was selccted—and I would like very 
much to hear others discuss it. 

Mr. Puricxurpes: The spirit dominating the paper of Mr. Heurtley is, of 
course, entirely akin to that expressed in the various remarks and suggestions 
at our meeting yesterday, tending to provide some system of education for 
the clerical forces of the various banks and trust companies of the country. 
If the project of the American Bankers’ Association, as a whole, is carried 
out, of course the suggestions of Mr. Heuriley will be largely met, and the 
trust companies, quite as well as the banks, should labor to the ends sug- 
gested in yesterday’s report. 'The matter has been tried, and has been proved 
in practice to be not only feasible, but eminently advantageous. I chance to 
be a Fellow of the London Institute of Bankers, and that Institute has de- 
vised a most successful scheme, similar to that suggested by Mr. Heurtley, 
and our friends at the meeting yesterday. Series of lectures by the most 
eminent financiers, and by counsel of various banks in London and through- 
out Great Britain, are constantly given at fixed periods. The Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers undertakes to answer promptly any question that may 
arise in the mind of any bank clerk. A library is established in St. Clement’s 
Lane, open to all who choose to become connected with the Junior Institute 
of Bankers, and they have there a very large and well appointed library, 
where they can acquaint themselves with all matters pertaining to their 
work. Many other things connected with that idea are carried out so per- 
fectly and thoroughly, that we have there an example which we may readily 
follow to our advantage, and we, representing the trust companies, should, 
as I have said, work very cordially with the banks along this line. 

Tre CHAIRMAN: Is there anything further to be said along the line of Mr. 
Heurtley’s paper? If not, the prograinme is concluded, with the presenta- 
tion of a paper by Mr. Willis S. Paine, President of the Trust Company of 
New York, on the subject of “‘ The Duties of Trustees of Financial Corpora- 
tions.”” Mr. Paine not being present, his paper will be read by Mr. Oscar F. 
Richardson, Vice-President of the Trust Company of New York. 


DUTIES OF TRUSTEES OF FINANCIAL CORPORATIONS.—BY WILLIS S..- PAINE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY. 
Mr. Chairman.—It is a source of gratification to those of us who took an 

active interest in the formation of the Trust Company Section when it was 

organized at St. Louis that it has been so successful. 

It has been suggested that a practical address might be of interest upon 
the duties of trustees of financial corporations, more especially in connection 
with the examination of such institutions. 

It is a remarkable fact that while the largest trust companies of the 
United States are located in the city of New York, such institutions were not 
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examined by the Superintendent of the Banking Department until the year 
1874. Indeed, previous to that time there were no general laws applicable 
to such corporations. All trust, loan, mortgage, security, guarantee or in- 
demnity companies or associations were operated under the provisions of 
their respective charters. Some of these charters required reports to be made 
to the Supreme Court, others to the Comptroller of the State. It was not 
until the year mentioned that these corporations were placed under the super- 
vision of the Banking Department, and required to make full reports in writ- 
ing to it, verified by the oaths of the officers of such corporations, and con- 
taining such statements as to the condition of their affairs and business as the 
Superintendent might require. 

Under the law which I have mentioned the Superintendent was required 
to examine such corporations personally or to appoint competent persons to 
make the same, to the end that inquiry be made as to the conditions of these 
corporations, the manner of managing their affairs, as well as the security 
afforded to those by whom its engagements were held. 

Perhaps it is not irrelevant to state that during the first examination the 
examiners, of which the speaker was one, reported the condition of three 
of the trust companies located in the city of New York to the Bank Superin- 
tendent, and those corporations ceased doing business. Fortunately the de- 
positors of these institutions, to whom there was owing over six million 
dollars ($6,000,000), were paid in full. During the year 1875 the two examiners 
appointed by the Banking Department, of which the speaker also was one, 
found the trust companies in a materiaily improved condition, by reason of 
recommendations made by the department to such corporations during the 
preceding year. 

kixperience has shown that seldom has a trust company failed whose last 
published statement had not indicated a large surplus fund or undivided 
profits. ‘The reason is that its trustees have not had the moral courage to 
charge off bad debts as soon as their collection is shown to be practically im- 
possible. One thought ought always to be borne in mind, that the possession 
of ample cash or its equivalent is a sign of prudent banking. While the interest 
upon idle capital may be wholly lost, a trust company that is never em- 
barrassed by an unexpected demand for money from its creditors, and which 
is always prepared to aid its depositors, must obtain a highly desirable 
prestige. 

Trustees should not rely upon the researches of examiners rather thap 
their own investigations. Between the visits of the examiners there may be 
large embezzlemeuts or misapplications, and in the limited time afforded 
them it is oftentimes impossible to discover wrongdoing, especially in cases 
of collusion between several employees. If trustees were all well informed 
as to their duties, and performed the same thoroughly, failures would be 
exceedingly rare. The examinations should be without notice and be for the 
condition of the institution at the close of business of a particular day, the 
examination commencing either after the close of business of that day or 
before the commencement of business of the next business day, thereby giv- 
ing no opportunity for manipulation of the accounts or borrowing assets for 
the occasion, and a constant watchfulness should be observed that this is 
not done during the examination. 

The statement of a trust. company to the Bank Superintendent of the 
State of New York is in the following form: 
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RESOURCES. 
Bonds and Mortgages. 
Stock Investments. 


Amount loaned ‘on Collaterals. 
Amount loaned on Personal Securities, including bills purchased. 


Overdrafts. 

Due from Directors of the Institution. 

Due from Banks. 

Due from Brokers. 

Real Estate. 

Cash on Deposit in Banks or other moneyed institutions. 


Cash on hand. 
Amount of Assets not included under any of the above heads (accrued interest receiva- 


ble, etc.). 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus Fund. 
Undivided Profits. 


Deposits in trust. 
General Deposits by individuals, associations and corporations, payable on demand. 


Other liabilities not included under any of the above heads (accrued interest payable, 
etc.). 

Every trust company should have a by-law requiring its board of trustees 
to appoint an examining committee at least once in six months, whose duty 
it should be to make a general examination of its affairs, to count not only 
the cash on hand, but, what is of much greater importance, to examine into 
the amounts stated to be due from various sources, and to compare its lia- 
bilities and resources with the balance on the general ledger. The details of 
the books tributary to the general ledger should be examined and footed, and 
the balances compared with the balance representing the account in the 
general ledger. Failure to compare the amount due depositors, as shown by 
the individual ledger, with that account in the’ general ledger, 
has been a serious omission in many cases, and thereby defalca- 
tions of years’ standing have remained undiscovered. The _ items 
which make up the cash on hand in the drawer of the institution should be 
carefully scrutinized, a fictitious item sometimes being taken out at the time 
of the examination and sent for collection to be returned worthless after the 
examination is over. The original credits for items said to be in transit and 
the letterpress copies of the letters remitting the same should be examined, 
and their receipt and payment or non-payment ascertained by correspondence. 
Indeed, correspondence should be had with every bank and trust company 
for verification of amounts alleged to be due from or to it. 

The general ledger should represent the true condition of the company, 
yet there are many cases where it has not shown such condition. A case in 
point is that of a prominent institution which suffered a serious loss. In this 
instance the general ledger showed a much less amount due depositors than 
the individual ledger, certain amounts deposited not having been entered 
in the cash book, but appropriated by the employee taking certain deposits 
and making the entries direct, on the individual ledger, the passbook and the 
ledger agreeing. This state of affairs would be revealed by comparisons as 
before indicated, and shows the error of the common supposition that if the 
passbooks and ledger agree nothing further is requisite, as far as such ac- 
counts are concerned. After these necessary verifications of the accounts in 
detail with the amounts in the general ledger, the books being in balance in 
every particular, there yet may be concealed some irregularity; for instance, 
where an officer of an institution charged a large sum to profit and loss, cred- 
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iting the same to bills receivable, the authority for which could not be shown 
nor the bills receivable produced. All entries to the profit and loss account 
and the classifications of the profit and loss account, such as interest, com- 
missions, expenses, ete., should be examined and their validity tested. So 
many adjudications have been made from time to time that trustees have 
their duties plainly defined. If, for instance, notice of illegal transactions 
is brought to their knowledge, and the same are allowed to continue, they 
may be compelled to make good any deficiency caused by such illegality. 
While it is true that the higher qualities of banking, the skillful management 
of its affairs, are of much greater import than the constant scrutiny into 
details, each may be valueless without the other. 

A constant source of inquiry should be made as to the conduct and habits 
of all the employees of the company. 

In conclusion, the custodian of the property of others should welcome 
the most careful inquiry as to the condition of his trust, that the result may 
inure to his credit, confirming the fact that integrity and ability are neces- 
sary adjuncts to the capital of a financial institution, co-ordinate with the 
capital itself. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is a report here of the receipts and disbursements 
of Mr. Heurtley. I will ask Mr. Hale to give you the footings of them. 


Mr. Hare: The total amount of cash received was $989.84; the amount 

of expenditures, $1,083.49. In excess of the amount received, $93.65. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. DECHERT: Under the by-laws it becomes our duty now before we ad- 
journ to elect officers to fill the respective offices for the terms expiring to-day. 
Under the provision of the by-laws, those gentlemen are not eligible to re- 
election, it being proposed to keep up a succession of office holding, so to 
speak, that there should be renewed interest from year to year. Mr. Hoden- 
pyl, chairman of the section, as we have already learned, unfortunately could 
not be here to-day by reason of his absence in Europe. I would move that 
the chairman of the section be Mr. William G. Mather, President of the Amer- 
ican Trust Company, of Cleveland, the gentleman who has now the honor 
of presiding at this meeting. 

Mr. Puiuuips: I second the motion. 

Mr. DEcCHERT: AS Mr. Mather is a modest man and would not like to put 
the motion, I will do so myself. 

Mr. MATHER: I think there should be an opportunity for other nomina- 
tions. 

Mr. DEcuERT: That is true. Are there any other nominations? There 
being none, all in favor of the election of Mr. Mather as chairman for the 
ensuing year will please say aye; opposed, no. Mr. Mather is unanimously 
elected. 

Mr. MATHER: Gentlemen of the Trust Company Section: I thank you very 
much for the honor and compliment you have paid me, and the company and 
the city I represent. It certainly gives me very great pleasure to meet here 
at these gatherings, and I shall endeavor to transact the duties of chairman 
for the ensuing year to the best of my ability. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Borne: The office of vice-chairman having to be filled, I should like 
to nominate for that position Mr. John Skelton Williams, the President of 
the Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Company. (Seconded.) 
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Tur CHAIRMAN: Are there any other nominations? If not, I will put the 
question. All in favor of the election of Mr. John Skelton Williams as vice- 
chairman of this section will please say aye; contrary minded, no. Mr. Wil- 
liams is unanimously elected. 

BRECKINRIDGE JONES: On the executive committee those who retire are 
Mr. Dechert, of Philadelphia; Mr. Abbott, of Boston, and Mr. Borne, of New 
York. I will say that Mr. Borne has not been a member of the committee, 
except to fill a vacancy during this last year, and it was discussed at the 
time and thought that would not disqualify him for re-election; and as there 
has been an impression by a number of gentlemen on the executive committee 
that it would be very desirable to have Mr. Borne as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee for next year, I wish to place him in nomination for that com- 
mittee; also Mr. Hodenpyl, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who has been a member 
of the section and an active participant in all proceedings since it started. 
Following a precedent that has obtained from the start, that the retiring 
chairman should be placed on the executive committee, in the hope of re- 
taining in that way the knowledge of the history of the association, I would 
like to nominate Mr. Hodenpyl for a place on that committee; and in place 
of Mr. Dechert, of Philadelphia, I will nominate Mr. William A. Carr, of 
Pittsburg. 

Mr. DECHERT: I second the nominations made by Mr. Jones. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the nominations: Mr. John E. Borne, of 
New York; Mr. Anton G. Hodenpyl, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Mr. William 
A. Carr, of Pittsburg. Are there any other nominations? If not, all in favor 
of the election of those three gentlemen to serve on the executive committee 
for the next three years will please say aye; contrary minded, no. They are 
unanimously elected. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Before adjourning the meeting I will ask all those who 
have read papers to kindly turn them in to the secretary, if they have not 
already done so, in order that they may be incorporated in the record and 
published in the usual form, and they will then be distributed to all the mem- 
bers of the Trust Company Section. I would request all those who have not 
yet registered to please do so, so that we may have a record of all in attend- 
ance. I think there is no further business before the meeting, and a motion 
to adjourn will now be in order. 

Mr. JASTER: Do I understand that all the officers have been elected. Has 
the secretary been elected? 

THE CHAIRMAN: The secretary is appointed by the executive committee, 
who will have a meeting immediately after we adjourn. 

On motion the meeting then adjourned. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


After adjournment a meeting of the executive committee was held, and 
John E. Borne elected chairman and James R. Branch, secretary. 








An Easy Lire.—An army man and a banker were recently talking about their 
boys. The army man said he thought the banking business highly respectable, but 
that as he (the army man) had always worked hard, he wanted his boys to work 
hard, consequently he did not want them to become bankers, as bankers led lazy 
lives. The banker is still indignant.— Atchison (Kas.) Globe, 

















INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF BANK CLERKS. 





The recent establishment of pension and participation systems in three of the 
largest banking institutions in the country is an event of such broad interest that it 
can not fail to appeal to many outside of the circle of those who are immediately 
benefited. 

The disposition which has been displayed by the management of the National 
Bank of Commerce of St. Louis, to come into closer touch with their clerical corps, 
isan encouraging sign to our calling at large. It promises not only to safeguard the 
material interest of the worthy employee, but will also confer new dignity upon his 
labor and stimulate him into new lines of endeavor and achievement. 

In our incomplete state of human development such movements as these are 
necessarily slow, and perhaps will seem to many sincere and earnest managers to be 
inopportune. Still, it isa splendid ideal, and for its realization much, no doubt, 
depends upon the bank clerk himself, although the initiative must come from those 
broad and sagacious men in the banking world who realize that earnest and intelli- 
gent coéperation must surpass automatic workmanship, even though the latter may 
seem to have been brought to the highest degree of perfection. 

Speaking from the point of view of an old bank clerk, and from a purely com- 
mercial standpoint as well, I am certain that the development of the best that is in 
us will meet with a profitable return to our employers. A few wise and systematic 
measures would work a marvelous change in the general equipment of the American 
bank clerk and make him conform to that h'gh standard which the thorough banker 
of the future will demand. 

It isnot to beconcluaed, however, thatindustry and cfficiency are not generally 
conspicuous, On the contrary the effort put forth is excellent and a degree of 
expertness is attained which comes only from long and persistent application. But 
this expertness and efficiency is too often joined to a deficiency in those broader 
attainments which fixes the gulf between the bank clerk and the banker. 

To the majority of bank clerks no doubt it might seem that this is but vatural 
and inevitable, and it should be pointed out that the hurboring of such a belief is not 
only dangerous but probably fatal to him who entertains it. He sets up at once the 
most effectual barrier to his own development and blocks every possible avenue to 
the posts of honor and profit. 

In the daily performance of a mass of routine work the bank clerk is undeniably 
liable to succumb to the insidious and enervating tyranny of habit, in accordance 
with a tendency which is almost universal. The problem before him, therefore, 
is the prompt discovery and application of remedial measures. These are to be 
found in the allotment of a portion of his leisure to study, and in reflection upon the 
larger aspects of his vocation. In the development of his latent talents and the 
constant unfoldment of which they are capable lie his only escape from permanent 
and hopeless mediocrity, and whether or not he is called to the performance of 
executive duties, he is sure of an introduction into a larger world, of fulfilling therein 
a higher destiny, and commanding at all times a degree of confidence and respect 
which he must sacrifice under other circumstances. 

It may be lamented, perhaps, that there are apparently not enough of the execu- 
tive positions in sight to satisfy the aspirations of all, but it is not alone by this 
consideration that the thoughtful will be influenced. The enlightened mind, having 
attained a certain plane of culture, recognizes the inherent value of wisdom and 
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knowledge to their possessor, independent of all collateral considerations—or as it js 
forcibly stated by the Hebrew sage, ‘‘ Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get 
wisdom ; and with all thy getting get understanding.” 

The bank clerk, we may rest assured, will along these higher lines experience a 
new revelation of himself and perceive in a new light the true significance of his 
every-day labor. It is equally certain that the practical embodiment of these ideals 
will receive due recognition in that mart of business where even our virtues are 
measured in dollars and cents. 

The needs of the American bank clerk and his limitations as here outlined are 
matters of concern for the enlightened and progressive banker, on the ground of 
self-interest alone, without any reference to higher dictates, which certainly are not 
wanting in the ranks of American bankers. 

It is said that the Committee on Education of the American Bankers’ Association 
has already been petitioned by various bodies of bank clerks praying them to estab. 
lish an Institute of Bankers. The laudable desires of even a small minority of clerks 
should urge that distinguished and influential body of bankers to inaugurate at an 
early day an educational plan that would meet the requirements of the situation, 
If it is desirable for a few of the more thoughtful, it is of still greater importance for 
the small army of young men beginning a business career in banks at an early age, 
and with but a very incomplete equipment for intelligent and useful service. 

The BANKERS’ MAGAZINE within the past three years has published strong pleas 
for this higher education, by successful and leading bank officers. Referring toa 
paper in the issue of September, 1898, by Mr. David R. Forgan, President of the 
Union National Bank of Chicago, he sets forth the benefits of the old Scotch Insti- 
tute us follows: 

“Tt helps to employ the leisure time of young bankers at the important period when 
their career in life is beginning ; it indoctrinates them in the principles of their profession, 
and the rules which guide its practice; it confers on them diplomas, the value of which is 
recognized by their chiefs; from being unknown it makes an employee known, and thus 
opens for him a pathway to distinction; it teaches habits of study and a love of knowledge, 
and it develops latent talents of which their owners might never have been concious.” 

It only remains to say that in this brilliant and forcible address of Mr. Forgan’s, 
the average man, and the plodder will find a new inspiration for their work. and the 
studies mapped out would put them in possession of a solid and honorable profes- 
sion, high above the plane of an obscure and circumscribed clerkship. 

Finally, the importance of this question to bankers is again urged in a paper 
published in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, December, 1899, by Mr. Harvey J. Hollister, 
Cashier of the Old National Bank, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, being an address 
delivered before the Michigan Political Science Association November 11, 1899. 

Speaking of the growth of bank deposits and wealth, Mr Hollister observes : 

“The greater intensity of our modern modes of work, the heavier nervous demands 
which modern conditions require, make it imperative that younger shoulders should beara 
larger part of the burdens and responsibilities incident to our business. For the conduct of 
this vast world of commerce and finance there will be needed men of adequate knowledge 
and training and the schools will be called upon to provide a new kind of education.”’ 

In conclusion, may it not be hoped that hand in hand with the establishment of 
pension and participation plans in our great banks, will go the educational propo- 
ganda with its intellectual and moral stimulus? 

Imbued with such high and admirable purposes, the conduct and administration 
of banks will be raised to a new plane of perfection and prosperity, realizing the 
highest ideals of genuine progress and hastening that supreme era of order, justice 
and enlightenment which is the ultimate aim and justification of every phase of 
organized civilization, whether the field of activity be Commerce, Art, Politics or 
Religion. J. C. Emory, Seaboard National Bank, New York. 





























STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 





REPORTS OF RECENT MEETINGS. 





OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual convention of the Ohio Bankers’ Association was held at 
Columbus October 24 and 25. E. R. Sharp; Cashier of the State Savings Bank and 
Trust Co., Columbus, made the address of welcome, and G. P. Griffith, Cashier of 
the Citizens’ National Bank, Cincinnati, responded in behalf of the bankers. J. J. 
Sullivan, President of the Central National Bank, of Cleveland, then read his annual 
address as president of the association. In the course of his address he said: 

“The number of financial institutions of each kind in existence in our State at present, 
doing a banking business (not including building and loan associations) with capital, sur- 
plus, and deposits, is as follows: 








Number. ein Deposits. 
EE 276 $66,600,000 $206,000,000 
Incorporated banks and trust companies..... 379 30.367 ,000 135,150,000 
Re Oe Fer ina ccccecesovcsesocccescceses 3 2,137,000 40,190,000 
| Ee ree a re 97 2,500,000 10,600,000 
WP dksansdndsidadctamedasintimnntiosismenies 755 $101,604,000 $391,940,000 


Contrary to the prevailing opinion, bank stocks are not owned by afew people, who enjoy 
a monopoly of the banking business. The shares of the National banks of Ohiv are owned by 
15,300 people, of which number 3,200 are women. Reports made by the incorporated banks 
and trust companies of our State show stockholders to the number of 23,500 (of which 6,500 are 
women), who participate in the profits of these institutions. Taking into consideration the 
number of people engaged in private banking, and those interested in the profits thereof, it 
is safe to say that there are at least 50,000 people interested as shareholders in the banks of 
Ohio. 

The management and operation of these banks give employment to more than 7,000 men, 
and the wages paid them support 6,000 families, or more than 25,000 people. The banks of Ohio 
paid last year to the State and General Government $1,875,000 in taxes, or about fifteen per 
cent. of their gross earnings. Of this amount, $390,489 was paid by the banks of Cleveland, or 
seven per cent. of all the taxes collected in the City of Cleveland and Cuyahoga county. I 
know of no other profession, trade, or industry that pays such a high rate of taxation in 
proportion to its earnings. 

The deposits in Ohio banks, aggregating $391,940,000, represent the savings of our entire 
population, numbering more than 4,000,000 people, and nearly 700,000 of these, or at least one- 
sixth of our population, are listed on the books of the banks of the State as depositors and 
stockholders. 

The Society for Savings, in the City of Cleveland, has 58,300 open accounts, representing 
$37,000,000 of deposits.” 


Secretary 8. B. Rankin reported a membership of 424, an increase of 137 during 
the past year. Treasurer H. C. Herbig reported $3,037.43 on hand. 

On motion the president appointed the following committee to prepare suitable 
resolutions on the death of ex-Secretary Sherman: A. E. Rice, President Croghan 
Bank and Savings Co., Fremont; Henry Flesh, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, 
Piqua; J. A. Barton, Cashier Richland Savings Bank, Mansfield. 

There was considerable discussion in regard to a general revision of the banking 
law of the State. Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United States, made an 
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address on ‘‘ Public Moneys and the Banks,” and Wm. A. Lynch, of Canton, spoke 
eloquently on ‘‘ The Industrial Age,” concluding his remarks as follows: 

“In conclusion, I submit that this industrial age, unromantic as it is, sordid as it is called, 
with its fierce battle for existence, always waging, has done more to establish peace between 
nations and justice between men, to increase the comforts of life, the chances of education, 
the opportunities for successful effort, and to secure the full enjoyment of liberty of con. 
science, than any age of the past. The future can, be bettered by but one real reform; the 
slow but certain intellectual and moral elevation of the race.” 

Brief remarks were made by Alvah Trowbridge, President of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, and by Robert Shriver, President First National Bank, Cumberland, 
Md. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, spoke on the service which bankers 
could render in preventing the organization of financial enterprises on an inflated 
and unsound basis, and in promoting good municipal government. 

Edward Kibler, of Newark, Ohio, gave a review of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law. The measure was favorably considered by the last General Assembly of the 
State, but failed to pass because of lack of time. 

Appropriate resolutions on the death of Hon. John Sherman were adopted, and 
a warm tribute to the public services of the dead statesman was paid by M. M. White, 
President of the Fourth National Bank, Cincinnati. Resolutions were also passed 
approving the financial law of March 14, 1900, commending the administration of 
the Treasury by Secretary Gage, deprecating the organization of trusts for the pur- 
pose of selfishly advancing prices, and endorsing the action of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association in regard to express company taxation. The following officers were 
then elected : 

President—James C. Reber, Cashier Winters National Bank, Dayton. 

Vice-President—Edwin R. Sharp, Cashier State Savings Bank and Trust Co., 
Columbus. 

Secretary—S. B. Rankin, Cashier Bank of South Charleston. 

Treasurer—Henry C. Herbig, Cashier Commercial Banking Co., Coshocton. 





BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF [LLINOIS. 


The tenth annual convention of the Bankers’ Association of Illinois, was held at 
Rockford October 23 and 24. After speeches of welcome by Mayor Brown and 
Thomas D. Robertson, President of the Winnebago National Bank, President H. H. 
Harris, Cashier of the First National Bank, Champaign, delivered his annual address, 
especially emphasizing the prosperous business conditions due to the better estab- 
lishment of the gold standard. 

An active membership of 466, a gain of fifteen over the previous year, was re- 
ported by Secretary Judson. Treasurer A. B. Hoblit reported receipts, including 
balance left over from last year, $2,967.84 ; vouchers paid, $1,096.74, leaving a bal- 
ance of $1,871.10 on hand. 

John M. Zane, of Chicago, read a paper on ‘‘ The Legal Results of the New Cur- 
rency Law.” J. L. Hamilton, of Messrs. Hamilton & Cunningham, Hoopeston, read 
his report as chairman of the executive council. A considerable part of the report 
dealt with the practice of assessors in assessing a bank’s capital stock regardless of 
its real estate holdings, and then assessing the real estate separately. It was decided 
that the best way to remedy this double taxation was through State legislation. 

At the second day’s session, Wm. C. Cornwell, President of the City National 
Bank, Buffalo, N. Y., spoke in behalf of the educational work of the American 
Bankers’ Association. A.J. Frame, President of the Waukesha (Wis.) National 
Bank, spoke on ‘‘ The Vagaries of Henry Georgeism.” Alvah Trowbridge, Presi- 
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dent of the American Bankers’ Association, made a brief address calling attention to 
the advantages of membership in the association, and urging an addition to the list 
of members from Illinois. ‘‘ The Influence of Banks on National 'rogress” was the 
theme of an interesting address by J. A. S. Pollard, Cashier of the Fort Madison 
(Iowa) Savings Bank. 

A motion was passed declaring it to be the sense of the convention that the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Law should be repealed. Officers for the following year were 
chosen as follows: 

President—P. Mitchell, of Mitchell & Lynde, Rock Island. 

Vice-President—Homer W. McCoy, Cashier Commercial National Bank, Peoria. 

Secretary—Frank P. Judson, Assistant Cashier Bankers’ National Bank, Chicago. 

Treasurer—Alvin B. Hoblit, Cashier State National Bank, Bloomington. 








KNOX’S HISTORY OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


LonDON BANKERS’ MAGAZINE: ‘‘A History of Banking in the United States,” 
by John J. Knox; published by Bradford Rhodes & Co., New York, May, 1900. 
The same cause which led us simply to acknowledge the receipt of this work in our 
last number, prevents us from giving it the detailed notice which we prumised, 
and which, as we find on further examination, it deserves. 

We must, however, find space to say that in Mr. Knox’s work, supplemented as 
it is by the labors of his ‘‘ chief of division” in the Comptroller’s bureau, and by those 
of a number of other writers, and revised and edited by Mr. Bradford Rhodes and 
Mr. E. H. Youngman of the (American) BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, we have at last a stan- 
dard history of United States banking. 

Hitherto the best available sketch of the subject has been the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for 1876—Mr. Knox’s own report, and that document, known 
to all students of banking systems, is the germ from which the present far more 
comprehensive volume has sprung. Of all American financial authorities, Mr. Knox 
was the best fitted to act as chronicler of his country’s banking history. He wasan 
Ioglis Palgrave and a Robert Giffen ‘‘rolled into one.” He had many years’ prac- 
tical experience in banks of various kinds, in positions from Cashier to President, 
and many years’ experience, not less practical, as official responsible to the Govern- 
ment for the proper regulation of the banking system of the United States. 

Part I. of the work under review deals with ‘‘ Banks and Banking under Federal 
Laws ;” Part II, with ‘‘ Banking under State laws.” The statistics of private banks, 
as far as these can be ascertained, are given, and appendices are devoted to the 
growth of the Savings banks and to the figures relating to the loan and trust com- 
panies. It is quite possible that the man who studies banking systems mainly in 
broad outlines—who is interested in the system of every country, partly for itself, 
but principally for the light it throws upon banking methods in general—will still 
find most of what he wants in the comprehensive report on which Mr. Knox’s book 
is based. But in future anyone who wants to know what American banking was 
like at the end of the century will be compelled to turn to this ‘‘history,” and will 
find in it all he requires, besides an account of the early struggles of American banks, 
of the State banks, which for many years served their country’s turn, of the Nation- 
al banks which to so 'arge an extent have replaced them, and have led to so many 
of them being remodelled, and of the trust companies, which, to bankers on thisside, 
are perhaps the most interesting feature of the American banking of to day. 

We class this work with Dr. Breckenridge’s standard history of the Canadian 
banking system, and those who know that work will know that this nomean praise. 

The index is good, and a personal interest is given to the work by a portrait and 
biography of Mr. Knox, and by well-executed engravings of other banking and 
financial worthies. 





CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 





Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on April 26, June 
29 and Sept. 5, 1900. Total number of banks April 26, 3,631; June 29, 3,732; Sept, 5, 3,871. 
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RESOURCES. Apr. 26, 1900.) June 29, 1900. | Sept. 5, 1900, 


Loans and discounts 2, 566 034,990 | | $2, .~ one $2,686,759,642 
Overdrafts 19,064,580 | 

J. S. bonds to secure circulation 0 
0. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
0.8. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U.S. 

stocks, securities, etc 

3anking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 27,180, 
Due from National banks 200,099,719 215,078,918 
Due from State banks and bankers 58,484,523 62,882, 
Due from approved reserve agents. | 956, 412,781,200 
Internal-revenue stamps | , 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing-house 
Bills of other National banks 











cie 
Legal-tender notes 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
Five per cent. redemption fund 
Due from Treasurer U.S | 2,036,250 2,881,160 


$4,811,956,048 | $4,944,165,623 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in ,051,45! $621,536,461 
Surplus fund | 253,724,596 256,249,448 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes | 30,082, 135,298,386 
National bank notes outstanding j 
State bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks.............sseeeeeeees 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and Savings banks 
Due to approved reserve agents 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits 
U.S. deposits 102,791,876 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 5,674,842 
Bills pays and — rediscounted ere 654 
Bills 
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"106,208 32568 10,645,714 
98° 278,612 27,918,598 


$4,811,956,048 | $4,944,165,623 | $5,048,1388,499 
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Changes in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 
the returns on Sept. 5, 1900, as compared with the returns on June 29, 1900 and Sept. 7, 1899. 





SINCE JUNE 29, 1900. SINCE SEPT. 7, 1899. 
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ITEMS. 
Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 





Loans and discounts | $63.247,441 $170,008,391 

U.S. bonds 1,957,380 78,804,570 

Due from National banks, State banks: 
and bankers and reserve agents | 45,617,849 50,513,812 

Specie | 17,314,701 

ay tenders ; 1,289,973 | 

U.S. certificates for legal tenders 

Capital stock 

Surplus and other profits 

Circulation. . 





ankers 33,661,747 
Individaal deposits | 50,155,799 
United States Government deposits 
Bills payable and rediscounts 
Total resources 




















BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEw NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


—Frederick Gore King was recently elected Secretary of the Knickerbocker Trust Co., 
succeeding Alfred B. Maclay, resigned. Julian M. Gerard was elected Assistant Secretary 
and Treasurer. Mr. Maclay was added to the board of directors. 

—At the annual meeting of the New York Clearing-House Association on October 2 these 
officers were elected: President, George F. Baker, President First National Bank, vice James 
T. Woodward: Secretary, Henry P. Davison, Vice-President Liberty National Bank, vice 
Francis L. Hine. Manager William Sherer and Assistant Manager William J. Gilpin were 
re-elected. 

Frederick D. Tappen, President of the Gallatin National Bank, was retained as chairman of 
the clearing-house committee and Henry W. Cannon, President of the Chase National Bank, 
and J. Edward Simmons, President of the Fourth National Bank, of the old committee, were 
appointed to the new. William A. Nash, President of the Corn Exchange Bank, and George 
G. Williams, President of the Chemical National Bank, are the new members. 

The clearing-house transactions for the year have been as follows: Exchanges, $51,964,- 
588,572.31; balances, $2,730,411,810.27; total transactions, $54,695,030,382.58. 

The average daily transactions: Exchanges, $170,936,146.61; balances, $8,981,716.48 ; total, 
$179,917,863.09. 

Total transactions since organization of clearing-house (forty-seven years): Exchanges, 
$1,283,388,007,071.54: balances, $61,370,786,916.39 ; total, $1,344,758,793,987.93. 

—Announcement is made of the opening of a branch of the Corn Exchange Bank at Nine- 
teenth street and Fifth Avenue, making the sixth branch the bank now has in the city. 


—George W. Perkins, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co., has been elected 
adirector of the National City Bank, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of H. Walter 
Webb. 

—The Trust Company of New York has been designated a depository of the Coffee, Cotton 
and Produce Exchanges of New York, and has also been appointed by the Bank Superintend- 
ent a depository of lawful money reserves for the banks and individual bankers for the State 
of New York and a depository by the State of New York for State funds. 

—The Bowery Bank, located at the southwest corner of the Bowery and Canal street, will 
erect a six-story bank and office building on the lot, at the northwest corner of the Bowery 
and Grand street. The building now on the latter site was occupied for many years by the 
National Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, which institution sold the property to the Bowery 
Bank about a year ago. The new building will cost $100,000. 

—During the progress of the examination by Bank Examiver Hanna October 15 of the 
First National Bank, Assistant Cashier Backus discovered that the note and exchange teller, 
C. L. Alvord, Jr., was short in his cash to an amount which hassince been found to be $690,000. 
His thefts have been going on for along time. The plan of concealing them and making the 
cash on hand agree with the amount for which he was accountable, as shown by the books, 
was to take out of the morning mail, of which he was in charge, a sufficient numberof cash 
items to cover the aggregate amount of his defalcation and add them to the exchanges for 
the clearing-house received during the preceding day. The examination of the exchanges at 
the time of examination showed the total amount correct, but $690,000 of the items had been 
taken from the morning receipts and listed with previous day’s exchanges, the amount of 
morning additions being reduced that much, so that the sum of the two aggregated the cor- 
rect amount. A change in the slip by Alvord later in the day caused inquiry and comparison 
to be made at the clearing-house, when it was discovered that the two items of “ previous day’s 
exchanges” and ** morning additions” did not correspond with the list checked by the exam- 
iner, and a count of the current day’s cash and checks in hands of the third teller revealed a 
shortage of $690,000. 
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Alvord is now in the custody of Federal officers. 
The amount lost has been made up by the bank without changing the surplus and profits 
as given in the last published statement, when these two items aggregated over $9,000,(00, 


—On October 15 the National Butchers and Drovers’ Bank removed from the Bowery and 
Grand street to its new banking rooms at the corner of Broadway and Third street. 


—David H. Moffat. President of the First National Bank, Denver, Colo., one of the largest 
and most successful banks of the West, was recently elected a director of the Western 
National Bank of this city. 

—Amzi L. Barber, of the Barber Asphalt Co., is a new director of the Trust Company of 
New York. 

—Loftin Love, formerly Cashier of the Corn Exchange Bank, has been appointed Cashier 
of the Germania Bank, taking the place of John A. Morschhauser, who has been with the 
bank for thirty-two years. He will remain a director. 


—George M. Boardman, of the firm of Pattison & Boardman, was recently elected a direc- 
tor of the Flatbush Trust Co., Brooklyn, succeeding Dr. H. L. Bartlett. resigned. 


—It is reported that negotiations are almost completed for. the absorption of the Cent- 
ury Trust Co. by the Trust Company of New York. The former institution was organized 
about a year ago with $2,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 surplus, but has never opened offices. 
The Trust Company of New York, which hasa capital of $1,000,000, has been doing business 
forsome time. WillisS. Paine, former Superintendent of the State Banking Department, is 
President. 

—Ata meeting of the board of directors of the Morton Trust Co., October 16, Jacob H. 
Schiff was unanimously elected a director to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Abraham 
Wolff. Mr. Schiff is senior member of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


—-Subscriptions were recently invited in this city to a loan of 40,000,000 marks for the city 
of Hamburg, Germany, the securities to bear four per cent., payably semi-annually. The 
issue price was placed at 99%. 

—Gilbert G. Thorne, Cashier of the Northwestern National Bank, of Minneapolis, has been 
tendered a position as Vice-President uf the National Park Bank, of this city. Mr. Thorne is 
well known among banksand bankers, and is highly regarded in the West. He was a National 
bank examiner in that section at the tine Mr. Eckels was Comptroller of the Currency. The 
Northwestern National Bank is the institution from which Mr. Forgan, now President of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, was graduated. As Vice-President of the Park Bank, Mr. 
Thorne’s duties will be especially to look after the bank’s increasing Western business. His 
wide acquaintance with banks in the West and Northwest and his practical knowledge of 
bank management will make him a valued officer of the National Park Bank. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—There has been a reorganization of the Commercial National Bank, the old 
stockholders surrendering one-half their shares, which have been sold at $140 a share, the 
amount realized being passed to the credit of profit and loss account, and the amount used to 
retire all bad and doubtful debts and real estate. The bank now has an unimpaired capital 
of $250,000 and $109,000 surplus. W. O. Blaney succeeds Otis Hinman as President, the latter 
continuing a director, and Benjamin B. Perkins, formerly Vice-President of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, has been chosen Vice-President and Cashier. Thomas W. Saunders, formerly a 
bookkeeper in the Commercial National, becomes Assistant Cashier of the reorganized insti- 
tution. Several new names have been added to the board of directors. 


—Ata meeting of the Boot and Shoe Club, on the evening of October 17, F. D. Sears, Pres- 
ident of the Third National Bank, of Boston, stated that 562 banks in New England now remit 
payment on receipt of checks drawn on themselves, without charge, while the remaining 
eighty-two by which charges are made are almost all in small towns. Mr. Sears remarked 
that the Boston Clearing-House system offered a considerable advantage to the business com- 
munity. In the first year after its establishment the New England Clearing-House of the 
Associated Banks of Boston collected, in round numbers, $416,000,000 in out-of-town checks. 
If the banks had applied the New York system to this businessthe charge of one-tenth of one 
per cent. to their customers would have been $116,000. Instead of making this charge, they 
collected these checks mostly without charge at an expense to themselves of a little less than 
$50,000 and a loss in interest, as compared with Boston checks, of perhaps about the same 
amount. During the current year the amount of business is expected to increase probably 
fifty per cent. over these figures. 

Addresses were made by a number of other local bank officers and by Wm. Sherer, Mana- 
ger of the New York Clearing-House. Resolutions were adopted favoring the general exten- 
sion of the Boston country clearing plan. 

















BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


Bristol, R. I.—It is reported that several] of the banks here will probably be absorbed by 
the Industrial Trust Co., of Providence. 


Haydenville, Mass.—Extensive improvements are being made in the building of the 
Home National Bank, the alterations including the addition of a new two-story fire-proof 
vault, and a new directors’ room. These changes will give the bank additional working space 
and mordern equipments throughout. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Albany, N. Y.—At a recent meeting of the board of directors uf the New York State 
National Bank, Vice-President Ledyard Cogswell was unanimously elected President to 
succeed J. Howard King, deceased. 


New Branch Bank.—The Elmhurst Bank, a branch of the Bank of Jamaica, was opened 
at Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y., on October 2. 


Appointed Commissioner of Banking.—Gen, Frank Reeder, of Easton, Pa., has been 
appointed Commissioner of Banking for Pennsylvania, to succeed Thomas J. Powers, de- 
ceased. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank has completed the safe deposit and 
storage vaults in its new building, and they are pronounced to be perfect in every detail, and 
are as safe and strong as human ingenuity can make them. In this part of the building are 
also located the coupon rooms, and just outside the entrance to the safe deposit department 
is the women’s department, which is handsomely finished and supplied with everything 
necessary for the convenient transaction of business. 


Troy, N. Y¥.—Henry Colvin bas been elected Assistant Cashier of the National State Bank. 
This is a new office. Mr. Colvin has been connected with the bank in various capacities for 
many years, 

New York Bankers Meet.—The fall meeting of Group [V of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association was held at Cazenovia, N. Y., Friday and Saturday, September 28 and 29. On 
Friday evening, the delegates and ladies were tendered a reception by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Ten- 
Eyck Burr, at their beautiful home, to which some of the prominent townspeople were invited. 

The business session was held Saturday morning, the meeting being called to order by 
Chairman W. I. Taber, Cashier of the Herkimer National Bank, Herkimer. Able and instruc- 
tive addresses were delivered by Rev. Dr. Andrew V. V. Raymond, President of Union College, 
Schnectady, on ** Integrity,” and Hon. T, E. Hancock, ex-Attorney General, of Syracuse, on 
“Money.” J. R. Van Wagenen, President of the First National Bank, Oxford, spoke in an 
interesting manner on the benefits to be derived from attendance at bankers’ conventions. 
Attorney-General J. T. Davies, W. G. Schermerhorn, President Schnectady Bank, of Schen- 
ectady, and J. T. McGrath, of the Merchants’ National Bank, of Philadelphia, were guests of 
the group. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Chairman, Graham K. Betts, Cash- 
ier American Exchange National Bank, Syracuse; secretary, F. E. Sweetland, Cashier Second 
National Bank, Oswego; executive committe, G. W. Hannahs, Cashier Farmers’ National 
Bank, Adams; J. C. Estelow, Cashier First National Bank, Oxford; A. H. Bennett, Cashier 
Homer National Bank, Homer; G. J. Mager, President Second National Bank, Cortland, and 
George D. Smith, Cashier National Herkimer County Bank, Little Falls. 

The afternoon was spent in a social way at the Owahgena Club House, on the shore of Ca- 
zenovia Lake, the rain making it impossible to take a drive to Chittenango Falls, as planned. 
All present pronounced the meeting most pleasant and profitable. 


Philadel phia.—Clarence L. Harper succeeds the late J. Simpson Africa as President of 
the Union Trust Co., and Geo. A. Fletcher, formerly Second Vice-President, becomes First 
Vice-President in place of Thomas R. Patton, who remains a director. Seven new directors 
have been added to the board. 

Mr. Harper is perhaps the youngest trust company President in the city ; he was born in 
Philadelphia in 1864. His business connections have been with insurance and wholesale mer- 
chandising. He originated the Reading Subway. had the plans drawn and the enterprise 
pressed to a successful issue. ° 

—Beauveau Borie, a director in several Philadelphia banks, and connected with other 
important enterprises, was elected president of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange on Oct. 29. 

Pittsburg.—Keports were recently in circulation to the effect that negotiations were in 
progress for the consolidation of five or six banks here into one big institution. 

—It is expected that the American Trust Co. will be organized here shortly with $750,000 
capital. Subscriptions were limited to fifty shares for each applicant, with the idea of having 
the holdings generally distributed. 
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Rochester, N. Y.—Arrangements have been made to consolidate the Bank of Monroe and 
the Alliance Bank, under the latter title. The Bank of Monroe had $100,000 capital and $175,000 
surplus and profits; the capital of the Alliance Bank is $150,000, and surplus and profits about 
$63,000. It is expected that there will be an increase in the capital of this bank when the cop. 
solidation plan goes into effect, and several of the directors of the merged bank will be taken 
into the board of the succeeding institution. 

Media, Pa.—Un October 16 the First National Bank took possession of its new building, 
which has been in the course of construction for about a year past. It is built of stone and 
cost, with the safe and vault equipment, about $75,000. In convenience, solidity and elegance 
of design it will compare most favorably with any bank outside the large cities of the State. 

The present directors of the bank are: J. W. Hawley, President; Charles R. Williamson, 
William H. Miller, Edgar T. Miller, George M. Lewis, John Leedom, Homer E. Hoopes, Ben- 
jamin Brooke and Charles L. Serrill. 3 

A Prosperous Country Bank.—The Bank of Huntington, Long Island, N. Y., is one of 
the most prosperous banks of deposit and discount on Long Island. Its surplus, $55,000, and 
undivided profits, $8,082, are more than double the amount of its capital stock, $30,000. Its 
total resources are $533,115.04, and it has regularly paid large annual dividends from its 
earnings. 

Its officers are: James M. Brush, President; Thomas Young, Vice-President, and Douglass 
Conklin, Cashier ; other directors, Temple Prime, Jesse Carll, Edward Carl], Henry F. Sammig, 
Joseph Irwin, George F. Barr, O.S. Sammis and D. Woodhull Conklin. It is largely owing to 
the prudent and careful management of the above officers and the wealth of the community 
that the bank owes its wonderful prosperity. 

The bank is a successor of the private bank of James M. Brush & Co., which commenced 
business in 1886 with $5,000 capital, on the spot now occupied by the present banking house, 

The prosperity of this bank proved so conclusively to the village and surrounding coun- 
try the usefulness and necessity of a bank that the present State bank was started on July 1, 
1888, absorbing the assets and liabilities of the private bank. The stock was all readily taken 
at par and to-day it cannot be had at 300. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Richmond, Va.—The work of improving the building of the National Bank of Virginia, 
which has been going on for some time, is now completed and the bank now has an attractive 
and well-equipped home for its large and growing business. W. M. Habliston, Vice-President 
of the bank, has superintended the work of remodelling the building. 


North Carolina Banks.—The returns of the banks of North Carolina as made to the 
Corporation Commission at the close of business on September 5 show the total resources of 
the State, Savings and private banks to be $14,617,959.64, divided as follows: State, $10,568,- 
916.54; Savings, $2,083,868.38 ; private, $1,965,174.72. 

New Bank Building.—The Bank of Adel, Ga., has lately completed a substantial and 
handsome building for the better transaction of its increasing business. 


Condition of Georgia Banks.—S,. G. Turner, State Bank Examiner, of Georgia, has com- 
pleted his report for the year 1900, which ends September 5. The report shows that the banks 
of the State are in a flourishing condition, and that the business of these institutions indicates 
a marked increase, not only in the number of State banks, but in their loan, reserve and profit 
accounts and total resources. 

The total capital shows a decrease of $505,000 during the past year, which is largely ex- 
plained by the change of four State banks into National banks, involving a total sum of 
$775,000. These were the Lowry Bank, capital $300,000; the Capita] City Bank, capital, $400,- 
000, both of Atlanta; the Merchants and Planters’ Bank of Carrollton, capital $50,000, and the 
Albany Trust and Savings Bank, capital $25,000. These have become National banks, so that 
their capital has not been withdrawn from Georgia. To take their places in the State bank- 
ing system fifteen new banks have been organized with an aggregate capital of $380,000, 
among them the Germania Loan and Banking Company, of Atlanta, with acapital of $212,000. 

Only two banks have gone into voluntary liquidation, the Exchange Bank of Atlanta, 
capital $100,000, and the South Georgia Bank of Waycross, capital $10,000. 

The State banks show a net increase in resources this year Of $1,679,084, while the increase 
in loans amounts to $2,305,086, and their surplus and undivided profits an increase of $336,000. 

Their legal reserve fund (twenty-five per cent. of their demand indebtedness) is this year 
$8,000,000, as against $5,600,000 in 1899, a total increase in reserve of $2,400,000. 

A most gratifying feature of Bank Examiner Turner’s report is the increase in deposits, 
which is $858,754. 

While the capital stock of State banks, due to the changes above explained, has decreased 
$505,000, their surplus and net profits show an increase of $356,299. The overdraft account 
is much smaller than it was a year ago. 

















NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


WHSTEHERN STATES. 


Bank Creditors Paid.—Receiver John W. Schofield, of the Union Nationa) Bank, of Den- 
ver, Colo. (which failed in 1895), recently paid a dividend to depositors, making 100 per cent. in 
all. There is a sufficient amount of assets left to pay some interest in addition to the full 
amount of principal. The nominal value of the assets turned over to the Receiver was 
$1,517,495.17, and from this he has collected $1,298,193.66. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The Metropolitan Banking and Trust Co. was recently organized 
here with $500,000 capital. 

St. Louis.—The Mississippi Valley Trust Co. has absorbed the real estate business of 
E. H. Benoist, who will hereafter have the management of the real estate department of the 
company. This department already has in charge a considerable amount of real estate 
pelonging to trust estates under the management of the company. 


South Bend, Ind.—The stone work is practically completed on the new building of the 
St. Joseph County Savings Bank. The building will be tasteful in design, and when com- 
pleted will form an attractive home for the bank. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Rooms have been engaged on East Washington street for the New 
American Nationa) Bank, possession to date from January 1. 

Chicago.— There has been a remarkable increase in the deposits of the State banks of this 
city in the past ten years. The aggregate of deposits in these institutions rose from $35,753,854 
in December, 1890, to $153,514,436 on October 1, 1900. There has been an increase of more than 
100 per cent. since the close of 1896, 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Butte, Montana.—Extensive improvements have just been completed in the banking 
rooms of Messrs. Daly, Donahoe & Moyer, amounting to the practical reconstruction of the 
building. The private offices of the members of the firm, and rooms for the use of employees 
and customers, have all been fitted up in handsome style. Three large fire-proof vaults are 
an important part of the new equipment. 

Mr. W. L. Moyer, the Manager of the firm, who is well known from his former banking 
connections at Chicago, was honored at the recent convention of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation by election as a member of the executive council of that body, having been previ- 
ously a vice-president of the association from his State. 

California Bank Reports.—The twenty-second annual report of the California Board 
of Bank Commissioners, recently issued, shows the condition of 178 commercial banks, fifty- 
three Savings banks, nineteen private banks and thirty-seven National banks. Compared 
with the previous year’s report a net gain of $22,973,693 in deposits is shown, distributed as 
follows (cents omitted): 


San Francisco Savings banks............eeee0. jendeesdewrenenscceneenneninns $7,186,713 
ee ivtncectnodnseenendoeseeseceréeonassenessnseonsoneses 5,087,585 
San Francisco commercial banks...........cccceeecececs peenendeemsenionswes 1,430,163 
eC cc cadeeeenedneeneeeanssesebesseeodse ee 
National banks........ NEE IT ee OT  OET e ON HOTEL Leen PRT Ov 2,300,865 
Py in ccddwcdsonccccedasecusccascseenisanesediéonsstbceueesseossons 191,631 

Wcccnncovessencesecessecessoses bndnseandennedessandantnsegsnoessennees $22,973,693 


Real estate taken for debt has been reduced nearly $2,000,000 and mortgage indebtedness 
more than $1,000,000, 

San Francisco.—Joseph Friedlander, Assistant Manager of the Anglo-Californian Bank, 
was recently promoted to the position of Cashier. F. E. Beck, for many years one of the 
bank’s accountants, and who has been with the bank for twenty-five years, has been appointed 
Assistant Cashier. Mr. Friedlander has been Acting Cashier of the bank for several years. 

—The bank clearings for October were $104,768,409, which is believed to be the largest total 
ever reported, and is about $19,000,000 in excess of September. 

—The total resources of the National banks of California on September 5 was $64,416,899, 
compared with $59,356,066 on September 7, 1899. 

—At the recent annual meeting of the Bank of California Wm. Alvord was re-elected 
President ; C. R. Bishop, Vice-President, Irving F. Moulton and S. Prentiss Smith, Assistant 
Cashiers, and Allen M. Clay, Secretary. 

On September 1 the stockholders had voted to reduce the capital stock from $3,000,000 in 
30,000 shares to $2,000,000 in 20,000 shares, the difference to be returned to the shareholders, 
with the regular quarterly dividend of $3 per share, on October 16. The old shares were 
advanced after the April dividend of last year from $256 to $297.50 per share. The range for 
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the old shares in September, 1899, was $282.50 to $287.50. The new stock was put upon the 
market last October at $390, it being the understanding that the dividends would be $4 per 
share per quarter in place of the quarterly dividends of $3 per share. 

The average monthly cash movement was $81,494,843, the total for the year being $977,938, . 
118. Exchange transactions were $97,197,634. Total earnings for the year were $799,023. 

The dividends paid during the year include one of $3 per share on the old stock last Octo. 
ber, amounting to $90,000, and three of $4 each on the new stock, amounting to $240,000, or a 
total] of $330,000. The fourth dividend at the rate of $4 per share was payable October 15, 

Large Receipt of Gold at the Mints.—Receipts of gold at the San Francisco Mint and 
the Seattle Assay Office from July 1 to September 30, amounted to $33.234,810. This included 
not only production in the United States, but Australian and Alaska gold. The output from 
the Klondike region was $16,047,655 and from the Nome district, $2,311,801. The Director of 
the Mint states that the Alaska figure is unprecedented in amount for any corresponding 
period from that district. 

CANADA. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian Bank of Commerce now occupies its new building which 
was built of stone brought from Cleve'and, Ohio. Corinthian architecture dominates the 
exterior, and the appearance of the building from without is all that could be desirec. Inside 
everything has been arranged on modern lines, and the whole interior is worthy of a minute 
description. The MAGAZINE has space for only the following: 

“There is asmoking room fitted up in the cosiest style. a reading room and gymnasium 
containing, among other things, a full-sized English billiard table. There are five bedrooms 
in which will sleep six juniors with a senior clerk in charge. These rooms are all well fur- 
nished and differently. No liquor will be allowed in them without a special permit.” 

This indicates thoughtful provision for the comfort of employees—an example worthy of 
general imitation. 

Montreal, Que.—Extensive and important improvements have been made in the interior 
of Molsons Bank. The arrangement has been greatly improved, the lighting facilities bet- 
tered by the construction of a glass roof, and the whole interior is now iron lined and made 
fireproof. 

The Bank Returns.—Elsewhere in this issue of the MAGAZINE will be found the regular 
quarterly review of the Canadian bank returns. 








Knox’s History OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CHATTANOOGA (Tenn.) Times : The Tennessee chapter in the ‘‘ History of Bank- 
iog in the United States” was furnished by our fellow citizen, John W. Faxon, 
Esq., Assistant Cashier of the First National Bank of Chattanooga. We are sur- 
prised that he hus made the annals of banking in Tennessee full and complete. Only 
thorough practical familiarity with his subject, unflagging industry and painstak- 
ing search could have achieved such a result. We congratulate Mr. Faxon on the 
excellence of the manner in which he has done his task, and the people on the fact 
that their banking institutions have had full justice in a great work that covers all 
the banks of all the States. 


PITTSBURG (Pa.) Press: If you want to know about the early banks, paper 
money, first and second Bank of the United States, Jackson’s fight against the banks, 
the independent Treasury, the Suffolk bank system, the National banking system, 
legal-tender notes, loan and funding operations, resumption of specie payments, 
State bank history, clearing houses, Savings banks, trust companies, panics, cur- 
rency delusions, bank notes and Government money, political antagonism to banks, 
banking legislation, Government deposits in State banks, and many other valuable 
topics, you should have a copy of the Knox History. 

SAVANNAH (Ga.) Mornrinc News: Mr. Knox was well qualified for his work. 
Besides being an able financier, he was a clear and forcible writer. This volume of 
880 pages is of great interest to all who are interested in banking in this country. 

OmauHa (Neb.) BEE: No banker or student of banking should fail to read this, 
the most exhaustive work on banking in the United States that has been published. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


5592—Farmers’ National Bank, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Capital, $30,000. 
5593—First National Bank, Troy, Alabama. Capital, $50,000. 
5594—Commercial National Bank, St. Joseph, Michigan. Capital, $50,000. 
§59%—First National Bank, Batesburg, South Carolina. Capital, $25,000. 
5596—First National Bank, Sallisaw, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
5597—First National Bank, Titonka, lowa. Capital, $25,000. 

5598—First National Bank, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. Capital, $25,000. 
5599—Mars National Bank, Mars, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
5600-Idaho National Bank, Lewiston, Idaho. Capital, $25,000. 
5601—Halifax National Bank, Halifax, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
5602—First National Bank, Bethesda, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 
563—American National Bank, Pensacola, Florida. Capital, $200,000. 
5604—Hereford National Bank, Hereford, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 
5605—First National Bank, Hermon, New York. Capital, $25,000. 
5306—Marlin National Bank, Marlin, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 

5607—First National Bank, Petoskey, Michigan. Capital, $80,000. 
5608—Cedar Vale National Bank, Cedar Vale, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 
§309—First National Bank, Dallas City, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 
5610—National Bank of Port Deposit, Port Deposit, Maryland. Capital, $50,000. 
5611—First National Bank, Richland, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 
5612—Cleveland County National Bank, Norman, Oklahoma. Capital, $40,000. 
5613—First National Bank, Lumberton, Mississippi. Capital, $25,000. 
5614—Karnes County National Bank, Karnes City, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 
5615—-Ashland National Bank, Ashland, Pennsylvania. Capital, $100,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPOVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


Wickware National Bank, Akron, New York; by Edwin R. Ford, et al. 
First National Bank, Waverly, Ohio: by W. F. Taylor, etal. — 

First National Bank, Grand Saline, Texas; by H. F, Archinard, et al. 
Langlade National Bank, Antigo, Wisconsin; by H. C. Humphrey, et al. 
First National Bank, Swea City, Iowa; by C. J. Lenander, et al. 

First National Bank, Chadwick, Lilinois; by Robert H. Campbell, et al. 
First Nationa) Bank, Whitney, Texas; by R. F. Wood, et al. 
Manufacturers’ National Bank of South Sharon, Pennsylvania; by James P. Whitla, et al. 
First National Bank, Dayton, Pennsylvania; by Wm. Gallagher, et al. 
First National Bank, Ada, Indian Territory; by A. B. Dunlap, et al. 
Metropolitan National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; by Alonzo M. Snyder, et al. 
Peshtigo National Bank, Pheshtigo, Wisconsin; by Wm. Ellis, Jr., et al. 
First National Bank, Bancroft, Iowa; by Tom Sherman, et al. 

First National Bank, Sterling, Colorado; by E. M. Kelsey, et al. 

First National Bank, Spring Lake, New Jersey; by Oliver H. Brown, el al. 
First National Bank, De Leon, Texas; by William Dale, et al. 

First National Bank, Sayre, Pennsylvania; by R. F. Page, e¢ al. 


APPLICATION TO CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Bank of Laurinburg, North Carolina; to First National Bank, 
Olympia State Bank, Olympia, Washington; to Olympia National Bank. 


EE ES: CAE 
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ALABAMA, 


EVERGREEN—Vinson Bros.; capital, $20,900; 
Cas., Jas. M. Sims. 

Troy—First National Bank ; capital, $50,000 ; 
Pres., J. S. Carroll; Cas., Joel D. Murphree, 
Jr. 

ARKANSAS. 

Corton PLANT—Bank of Cotton Plant; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., R. R. James; Vice-Pres. 
and Sec., R. P. McGregor. 

CALIFORNIA. 

EtnNA—A. H. Denny & Co. 

GRASS VALLEY—Nevada County Bank ; cap- 

* ital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. Martin; Vice- 
Pres., John Baur; Cas., O. H. Root. 


FLORIDA. 
PENSACOLA—American Nationa] Bank; cap- 
ital, $200,000; Pres., Wm. C. O’Neal; Vice- 
Pres., 8. J. Foshee; Cas., Arren M. Moses; 
Asst. Cas., F. C. Horton. 


GEORGIA. 
SwAINSBORO—Citizen’s Bank; capital, $50,- 


IDAHO. 

LEWISTON—Idaho National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wendell P. Hurlbut: Vice- 
Pres., G. W. Thompson; Cas., Fred. M. 
Hinkly. 

ILLINOIS. 
BELLMONT—Bellmont Bank (W. E. Mitchell.) 
DALLAS CiTy—First National Bank ; capital, 

$25,000: Pres., Benjamin F. Black; Cas., 
Charles F. Leinbaugh. 

GARRETT—Garrett Bank; Pres., J. R. Colyer; 
Cas., I. D. Slater. 

OquawKA—Oquawka State Bank: capital, 
$25,000. 

PEORIA—Title and Trust Co.; capital, $100,- 
000: Pres., Oliver J. Bailey; 2d Vice-Pres., 
H. R. Dougherty; Sec., Joseph P. Durkin; 
Treas., Elliott Callender. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
SALLISAW—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., A. Byron Dunlap; Cas., John A. 
Sullivan. 
INDIANA. 

CLARK’S H1LL—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $13,- 
000: Pres., D.°B. Horlacher; Cas., G. A. 
Wright; Asst. Cas., M. M. Richards. 

MEDARYVILLE— Medaryville Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., E. W. Horner; Cas., Frank 
Nicolas. 

IOWA. 

ARISPE—Burr Forbes & Son. 

DEFIANCE--Bank of Defiance (successor to 
Security Bank); Pres., L. F. Potter; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Freeman; Cas., R. G. Pennis- 
ton. 

HINTON—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $5,000: Pres., J. D. Simpson; Cas,, 
R. M. Couch. 

LELAND—Farmers’ Savings Bank; capital, 
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$10,000 ; Pres., B. A. Plummer; Vice-Preg,, 
J. D. Leland; Cas., Charles Isaacs, 

RALSTON—Bank of Ralston; capital, $3,000: 
Pres.,Warren Garst ; Cas.,Geo.W. Wood.Jr, 

RICHLAND—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Chas. F. Singmaster; Cas,, 
T. F. McCarty. 

RoyvaL—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., Ackley Hub- 
bard; Cas., O. B. Scott. 

SUNBURY-—Sunbury Savings Bank; Pres, 
W. F. Jones; Vice-Pres., Wm. Miller. 

TITONKA — First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., G. S. Gilbertson ; Vice-Pres., H. 
G. Gardner: Cas., G. L. Dalton. 

WEBSTER CiTy—Commertrcial Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. Wilke; Vice-Pres., H, 
F. Wilke; Cas., John A. Wilke. 


KANSAS. 

Burns -Burns State Bank; capital, $6,000: 
Pres., J. L. Koebels; Vice-Pres.,S. A. Benke; 
Cas., 8. E. Cobb. 

CEDAR VALE—Cedar Vale National Bank; 
capital, $25,000: Pres., Jerome J. Willson; 
Cas., J. P. Tabler. 

SAVONBURG—Savonburg State Bank; capi- 
tal, $6,000; Pres., O. H. Stewart, Cas., O. D. 
Courtney. 

WicuHiTaA--American State Bank; capital, 
$50,000 ; Pres., W. C. Norcross; Cas., Morris 
J. Lloyd. 

KENTUCKY. 

BEECH GROVE—McLean County Bank; Pres., 
I. J. Townes; Cas., J. T. Doffman. 

SMITHLAND—Livingston County Bank ; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., D. A. Dunn; Cas., C. 0. 
Lowery. 

LOUISVILLE—Kentucky Bond and Savings 
Co.; capital, $10,000. 

LOUISIANA. 
GUEYDAN— Bank of Gueydan ; capital,$16,000, 


. MAINE. 

BANGOR—Harry Merrill, Investment Securi- 
ties. 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR—First National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres.. K. H. Richards; 
Vice-Pres., O. S. Gates; Cas., John A. Mad- 
docks; Asst. Cas., Thos. W. Baldwin. 


MARYLAND. 
PorRT DEposit—National Bank of Port De- 
posit, capital, $50,000; Pres., S. C. Rowland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BostTon—G. O. Sanders & Co. 


MICHIGAN. 
APPLEGATE—Arnot & Mark. 
PETOSKEY—First National Bank; capital, 

$80,000 ; Pres.,Wm. L. Curtis; Cas., Chalmers 
Curtis. 

SAINT JOSEPH—Commercial National Bank 
(successor to Commercial State Bank): 
capital, $50,000; Pres., James M. Ball; Vice- 
Pres., M. W. Stock; Cas., A. L. Heartt. 

SARANAC—Saranac State Bank (successor to 


























William Mercer); capital, $20,000; Pres., S. 
M. Crawford ; Vice-Pres., W.S. Allen; Cas., 
A. F. Noyes. 
MINNESOTA. 
CuRRIE—First State Bank; capital, $12,000; 
Pres., Lorin Cray; Cas.. H. A. Warner. 
ELLENDALE (P. O. Cooleyville) —Security 
State Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres.. Frank 
G. Sloan; Vice-Pres., E. M. Scott; Cas., E. 
J. Dobell. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
LUMBERTON—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. J. White; Vice-Pres., J. H. 
Hinton; Cas., J. 8S. Love. 
MISSOURI. 
KENNETT—Cotton EXchange Bank; capital, 
$16,000. 
NEBRASKA. 
ATKtInNsoN—Atkinson State Bank; capital, 
$7,000; Pres., Jacob Thompson; Cas., I. E. 
Deck. , 
DAYKIN—Jefferson County Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Douglas B. Welston; Cas., 
F. B. Welston. 
WILCcOx—R, M. Price, Banker. 


NEW YORK. 
HERMON—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Edson A. Conant; Cas., Herbert 
L. Wallace. 
NEw YorK—Corn Exchange Bank (branch); 
19th Street and Fifth Avenue. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
CLINTON—Bank of Sampson ; capital, $15,000; 
Pres.. L. A. Bethune; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
McDonald. 
RED SPRINGS—Bank of Red Springs; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. H. McDonald. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
TOWNER—Mouse River Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., J. R. Stewart; Vice-Pres., John F. 

McCarthy; Cas., M. T. Baldwin. 


OHIO. 

BETHESDA — First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., T. M. Kildow; Cas., E. F. 
Barnes. 

CLEVELAND — Metropolitan Banking and 
Trust Co.; capital. $500,000. 

LAURELVILLE — Salt Creek Valley Bank; 
Pres., Geo. D. Mowery; Vice-Pres., Geo. 8. 
Reichelderfer: Asst. Cas., D. K. Wilson. 

LovVELAND—Bank of Loveland; Pres., John 
E, Bundy ; Cas., J. Rathgeber. 


OKLAHOMA. 

KiEL—Bank of Kiel; capital, $5,000. 

Ponca City—Ponca City State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000, 

NORMAN — Cleveland County National Bank 
(successor to Citizens’ Bank) ; capital, $40,- 
000; Vice-Pres., W. N. Hayes; Cas., S. P. 
Render. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ASHLAND—Ashland National Bank; capital, 

$100,000; Pres., Joseph D. McConnell. 
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HALIFAXx—Halifax National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Abraham Fortenbaugh; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. W. D. Enders; Cas., Chas. 
W. Ryan; Asst. Cas., Isaac Lyter. 

MARS-~—Mars National Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., S. J. Irvine; Vice-Pres., S. O. Ster- 
rett; Cas., Charles E. Sheffer. 

PirtrsspurRrG—Allegheny Valley Bank; Pres., 
Francis G. Gardner; Vice-Pres., Frank 
Lackner.—— American Trust Co.; capital, 
$750,000; Pres., Benjamin Page. 

READING—Berks County Trust Co.; capital, 
$250,000; Pres., C. H. Ruhl; Vice-Pres., 
Isaac S. Spatz; Treasurer, M, N. Ritter. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

BATESBURG—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres. D. P. Hartley; Vice-Pres., O. 
J. Harris; Cas., W. W. Watson. 

NINETY-SIXx — Bank of Cambridge; capital, 
$40,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

HEeNRY—State Bank: capital, $5,000; Pres., 
W. O. Boyd; Vice-Pres., 8S. D. Boyd; Cas., 
A. 8. Needham. 

TEXAS. 

Ext Paso—International Exchange Bank. 

FLORESVILLE—H. W. Wiseman & Co. 

Gorpon—Gordon Banking Co.; Pres., J. N. 
Conway ; Cas., J. W. Conway. 

LAMPASAS—Stokes Bros. 

HeEREFORD—Hereford National Bank; capi- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., John E. Ferguson; Cas., 
F. J. Clinkinbeard. 

KARNES City — Karnes County National 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. C. Butler; 
Cas., C. L. Burghard. 

MARLIN — Marlin National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., R. A. Reed; Cas., S. H. John- 
son; Asst. Cas., T. J. Herron. 

VIRGINIA. 

HAMPTON—Boyenton & Co.; Cas., W. H. Boy- 
enton, 

INDEPENDENCE—Bank of Grayson; capital, 


$25,000. 
WISCONSIN. 

LAKE GENEVA— Farmers’ National Bank; 
capital, $50,000: Pres., Dwight S. Allen; 
Cas., E. D. Richardson. 

LONE RocK—Farmers’ Bank. 

WALWORTH — Walworth Exchange Bank; 
Pres., F. J. Clarke; Cas., 8. H. Bell. 


CANADA. 


MANITOBA, 
ROLAND—W. H. Nesbitt. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
CARDSTON—Cowdry Bros. 
ONTARIO. 
AURORA~—J. M. Walton & Co. 
BARRIE-T. Beecroft & Co. (successors to J. 
H. McKeggie & Co.). 
DUNDALK—Bank of Hamilton. 
GRAND VALLEY—Traders’ Bank of Canada; 
Rod H. Smart, Mgr. 
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CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


CALIFORNIA. 

PASADENA—Pasadena National Bank; J. 
Carvosso Fraser, Pres. in place of Geo. F. 
Kernaghan; H. Newby, Cas. in place of C. 
A. Smith; E. J. Pyle, Asst. Cas. 

RIVERSIDE—First National Bank; L. C. 
Waite, Pres. in place of John J. Hewitt, de- 
ceased ; I. V. Gilbert, Vice-Pres. in place of 
L. C. Waite. 

SAN FRANcisco—Anglo-Californian Bank ; 
Joseph Friedlander, Cas.; F. E. Beck, Asst. 
Cas. 

COLORADO. 

VictoR—First National Bank; James F. 
Burns, Vice-Pres.; R. J. Huff, Asst. Cas. 


CONNECTICUT. 

DEEP RIVER — Deep River Savings Bank; 
Henry R. Wooster, Treas., deceased. 

EssEx—Essex Savings Bank ; N. H. Williams, 
Pres. 

So. NOREALK—City National Bank; John H. 
Ferris, Pres. in place of Robert H. Rowan, 
deceased. 

WINSTED—Hurlburt National Bank ; Charles 
B. Holmes, Cas., deceased. 


DELAW ARE. 

SMYRNA—Fruit Growers’ National Bank ; 

Walter O. Hoffecker, Pres. in place of 

Samuel Catts. 

FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE—National Bank of State of 

Florida; J. N. C. Stockton, Pres. in place 

of Henry B. Tompkins. 


GEORGIA. 
ALBANY—Albany National Bank; A. W. 
Muse, Vice-Pres.; E. Sterne, Asst. Cas. 
ATLANTA—Atlanta Clearing-House Associa- 
tion; Joseph T. Orme, Pres.; John K. Ott- 
ley, Vice-Pres.; Thomas C. Erwin, Treas. 
CoLumMBus—Third National Bank: Geo. C. 
Bates, Asst. Cas. in place of J. W. Murphey, 
resigned. 
NEWNAN—Newnan Banking Company ; Heidt 
Pendergrast, Asst. Cas. 


INDIANA. 
AvuRORA—Aurora National Bank; Robert 
Maybin, Pres. in place of Will F. Stevens, 
deceased; Henry P. Spaeth, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Robert Maybin. 
Fort WAYNE—Old National Bank; Oliver P. 
Morgan, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
INDIANAPOLIS — Fletcher National Bank; 
Stoughton A. Fletcher, Asst. Cas. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
MARIETTA—First National Bank; John G. 
Butler, Cas. in place of J. H. Derrick; W. 
H. Worthing, Asst. Cas. in place of John G. 
Butler. 
SouTH MCALESTER—State National Bank; 
L. W. Bryan, Vice-Pres.; J. W. Walters, 
Asst. Cas. 














IOWA. 
CEDAR FALiLS—Cedar Falls National Bank ; 
no Pres. in place of James Miller, deceased, 
CrEsScO—First National Bank; Abbie J. Von. 
verse, Cas. in place of O. G. Wanless; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Abbie J. Converse, 
EAGLE GROVE—Merchants’ National Bank ; 
L. J. Clarde, Cas. in place of E. C. Platt. 
FARMINGTON—First National Bank; Kirk 
Meek, Vice-Pres.; W. B. Welch, Asst. Cas. 
NaAsHUA—Lipman Loser; H. M. Wallesaeer, 
Cas. in place of C. J. Poole. 
WAVERLY—First National Bank; no Cas, in 
place of A. F. Bodeker. 


KANSAS. 
KANSAS CiTy—Armourdale Bank; H. N, 
Strait, Pres.: W. T. Atkinson, Vice-Pres,; 
E. W. Chapman, Cas.; H. H. Daniels, Asst, 


Cas. 
KENTUCKY. 


WICKLIFFE—First National Bank; J. H. 
Trimble, Pres.; Matt Smith, Vice-Pres, 


LOUISIANA. 
DONALDSONVILLE—Bank of Donaldsonville; 
capital increased to $50,000. 


MAINE. 
BATH—Bath National Bank ; no Pres. in place 
of Arthur Sewall, deceased. 
HoOuLTON—First National Bank; no Pres. in 
place of Walter Mansur, deceased. 


MARYLAND. 
ELLicotr City—Patapsco National Bank; 
Harold Hardinge, Cas.in place of John F, 
McMullen, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ADAMS—First National Bank; James C. 
Chalmers, Pres. in place of James Renfrew, 
deceased. 

Boston—Commercial Nationa] Bank; W. O. 
Blaney, Pres.; B. B, Perkins, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Otis Hinman; also Cas, in place of 
Geo. B. Ford; Thomas W. Saunders, Asst. 
Cas.—B. F. Tenney, deceased.——Boston 
Penny Savings Bank; John Reynolds, Pres. 
in place of Asa H. Caton, deceased.——Wol- 
cott & Co.; William V. Wolcott, deceased. 

LyNN—First National Bank; Micaiah C. 
Clough, Pres. in place of Amos F. Breed. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS — Northwestern Nat. Bank; 
Jos. Chapman, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 
STAPLES—First National Bank; S. L. Frazier, 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. K. Nichols; no 
Second Vice-Pres. in place of S. L. Frazier; 
E. K. Nichols, Cas. in place of Jno. D. Mar- 
lin, Jr. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Yazoo Ciry—Bank of Yazoo City; C. H. 
Williams, Pres. in place of William Hamel. 
MISSOURI. 
CAPE GIRARDEAU First National Bank: W. 
B. Wilson, Vice-Pres., deceased. 






































































CARROLLTON—Banking House of Wilcoxson 
& Co.; Harrison Wilcoxson, Pres., deceased. 

HANNIBAL—German-American Bank; Wil- 
liam Derwin, Pres., deceased. 

KANSAS Crty—American National Bank; G. 
B. Gray, Cas. in place of J. R. Dominick. 


NEBRASKA. 
CHADRON—First National Bank; C. F. Coffin, 
Vice-Pres. in place De F. Richards. 
NorFOLK—Norfolk National Bank; W. H. 
Bucholz, Pres. in place of N. A. Rainbolt; 
Ww. H. Bucholz, Acting Cas.; E. W. Zutz, 
Asst. Cas. 
PaGe—Farmers’ Bank; Robert Gallagher, 
Cas. in place of Edward Adams. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BERLIN—Berlin Savings Bank and Trust Co.; 
A. B. Forbush, Pres.; L. H. Veilleux, Cas. 
MANCHESTER—Amoskeag Savings Bank; 

Henry Chandler, Treas., deceased. 
NEWMARKET—Newmarket National Bank; 
Benjamin F. Lang, Pres. in place of Joseph 
H. Cilley, deceased. 
NEW JERSEY. 
TRENTON—Trenton Savings Fund Society : 
William S. Stryker, Pres., deceased. 


NEW MEXICO. 

CARLSBAD—First National Bank; C. W. 
Cowden, Vice-Pres. 

NEW YORK. 

BINGHAMTON—First National Bank: no Pres. 
in place of W. S. Weed, deceased. 

BROOKLYN—South Brooklyn Savings Bank; 
Richard H. Laimbeer, trustee, deceased. 
—Flatbush Trust Co.; Geo. M. Boardman, 
elected director. 

CANAJCHARIE— National Spraker Bank; 
Frasier Spraker, Pres., deceased. 

CANISTEO—First National Bank; Theodore 
Roblee, Asst. Cas. 

New YoRK—New York Produce Exchange 
Bank: R. H. Laimbeer, Vice-Pres. and direc- 
tor,deceased.— Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne; 
Octavio Knauth, deceased.—Kohn & Co.:; 
Otto Kohn, deceased.—— Morton Trust Co.; 
Jacob H. Schiff, elected director in place of 
Abraham Wolff, deceased.—kKuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; Abraham Wolff, deceased. Na- 
tional Butchers and Drovers’ Bank: re- 
moved to Broadway, cor. Third Street.—— 





Western National Bank; David H. Moffat, | 


elected director.——Irving Savings Institu- 
tion; Daniel B. Halstead, trustee, deceased. 
—Trust Co. of New York; Amzi L. Bar- 
ber, elected trustee.——Germania Bank; 
Loftin Love, Cas. in place of Jobn A. 
Morschhauser.——City Trust Co. and Amer- 
ican Surety Co.; Edward Nathan Gibbs, 
director, deceased.— New York Security 
& Trust Co.; Wm. L. Strong, Vice-Pres., 
deceased; also director Central National 
Bank and Plaza Bank. 

NIAGARA FALus— Bank of Suspension 

Bridge ; Benjamin Flagler, Pres., deceased. 
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POTSDAM — People’s Bank; C. M. Peck, 
Vice-Pres., deceased. 

ROCHESTER—Alliance Bank and Bank of 
Monroe; consolidated under former title. 
—- Fidelity Trust Co.; David Hays, Vice- 
Pres., deceased; also director Alliance 
Bank. 

WHITEHALL—Old National Bank: no Pres. 
in place of H. G. Burleigh, deceased. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

JAMESTOWN—James River National Bank; 
S. F. Corwin, Vice-Pres. in place of C. E. 
Rittenhouse. 

MINNEWAUKON—First National] Bank; T. L. 
Beiseker, Vice-Pres. 

OHIO. 

HvUBBARD—Hubbard Banking Co.; Samuel 
L. Kerr, Pres., deceased. 

PrquA—Citizens’ National Bank; S. Zollinger, 
Acting Pres. ' 

WESTERVILLE—Bank of Westerville: Mar- 
shall Smith, Pres.. deceased. 

WeEsT FARMINGTON—Farmers’ Nat. Bank; 
Eugene Kennedy, Cas. in place of L. B. 
Kennedy. 

OKLAHOMA. 

ALVA—Exchange National Bank; Geo. W. 
Crowell, Vice-Pres. 

WooDWARD—First National Bank: no Asst. 
Cas. in place of E. C. Peebles. 


OREGON. 
SUMPTER—First Bank; R. H. Miller, Cas. in 
place of James Newlands. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BELLEFONTE—Center County Banking Co.; 
J. Dunlap Shugert, Cas., deceased. 
CONSHOHOCKEN—First National Bank; El- 
bridge McFarland, Pres. in place of Michael 
O’Brien, deceased; John Pugh, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Elbridge McFarland. 
DOWNINGTOWN — Downingtown National 
Bank; Post Office address, East Downing- 
town. 
MILLVILLE—First National Bank; Jos. W- 
Eves, Vice-Pres.: C. M. Eves, Cas. 
PHILADELPHIA—Union Trust Co.; Clarence 
L. Harper, Pres. in place of J. Simpson 
Africa, deceased; Geo. A. Fletcher, First 
Vice-Pres. in place of Thomas R. Patton; 
Geo. Burnham, Jr., Second Vice-Pres. 
PITTSBURG—Iron City National Bank; Geo. 
F. Wright, Pres. in place of Alex M. Byers, 
deceased ; Charles S. Lindsay, Cas. 1n place 
of Geo. F. Wright.—Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank; Joseph Vogel, Sr., director, 
deceased. Mercantile Trust Co.; Stephen 
Stone, elected director in place of W. P. 
Potter.——Geo. B. Hill & Co.; Geo. Burton 
Hill, deceased. 
SHARPSBURG—Citizens’ Deposit and Trust 
Co.; W. P. Potter, Pres., resigned. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
BRIsTOL—National Eagle Bank; P. Skinner, 
Jr., Cas. in place of Jno. G. Watson. 
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PROVIDENCE—Union Trust Co.; William S. 
Hayward, Pres., deceased; also director 
National Eagle Bank and Citizens’ Savings 
Bank. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
TripP—Tripp State Bank; John Bremner, 
Cas. 


TENNESSEE. 
MEMPHIS—State Savings Bank; J. D. Monte- 
donico, Pres. in place of Colton Greene; J. 
W. Proudfit, Cas. in place of J. D. Monte- 
donico. 
PULASKI—Citizens’ National Bank; J. D. 
Pullen, Vice-Pres. in place of L. W. McCord, 
deceased. 


TEXAS. 
HEMPSTEAD—Farmers National Bank; A. C. 
Tompkins, Pres. in place of B. Schwaz. 
STAMFORD—First National Bank; R. L. Pen- 
ick, Vice-Pres.; W. L. Hills. Asst. Cas. 
VERNON—Waggoner Natlonal Bank; W. T. 
Waggoner, Pres. in place of R. C. Neal; 
Robert Houssels, Vice-Pres. in place of W. 
T. Waggoner. 


VERMONT. 
DANVILLE—Caledonia National Bank: Asa 
Wesson, Cas. in place of C. H. Mattocks; 
Aaron Wesson, Asst. Cas. in place of H.C. 
Bond. 
RUTLAND—Baxtor National Bank; John W. 
Cramton, Pres., deceased. 


VIRGINIA. 

BRISTOL— Dominion National Bank: no Asst. 
Cas. in place of James G. Fleenor. 

HARRISONBURG—Rockingham Nat. Bank; 
A. H. Wilson, Vice-Pres.; W. J. Dingledine, 
Cas. 

RICHMOND — Merchants’ National Bank; 
James R. Perdue, Acting Cas. for thirty 
days from October 4. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

SISTERSVILLE—Farmers and Producers’ Na- 
tional Bank; T. C. Neal, Cas. in place of R. 
J. Davidson; C. K. Williams, Asst. Cas. 
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WISCONSIN. 

FORT ATKINSON—First National Bank : L. B. 
Caswell, Pres. in place of J. D. Clapp, de. 
ceased; F. J. Perry, Vice-Pres. in place of 
L. B. Caswell. 

OsHKOSH—Commercial National Bank; Le. 
ander Choate, Pres. in place of G. W. Roe; 
Tom R. Wall, Vice-Pres.; E. R. Williams, 
Asst. Cas. 

PLATTEVILLE—First National Bank; Thos, 
Jenkins, Jr., Pres. in place of Geo. W. East- 
man. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
HAMILTON—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
D. R. Dewar, Mgr. 
LEAMINGTON—Merchants’ Bank of Canada 
J. E. Magee, Mgr.in place of A. B. Patter. 
son. 
Lonpon—Canadian Bank of Commerce; G. 
de C. O’Grady,, Mgr. in place of R. G. Dewar. 
St. THomAS—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 
A. B. Patterson, Mgr. 
WALKERTON—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
McGillavray, Mgr. 
WoopstTockK—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
G. W. McKee, Mgr. 
QUEBEC. 
LACHINE—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; A. 
Woodley, Mgr. 
MONTMAGNY—Banque Nationale; Arthur 
Moisan, Mgr. 


BANKS REPORTED GLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


NEW YORE. 

New YorK—Olmstead & Taylor; assigned to 

Edward Swann. 

OREGON. 

INDEPENDENCE — First National Bank; in 

voluntary liquidation October 1. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

LITTLESTOWN—First National Bank; in vol- 

untary liquidation October 11. 











MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Aug. 1, 1900. |Sept. 1, 1900. | Oct. 1, 1900. | Nov. 1, 1900. 








PCA... cncocccuseeesndosewdsedaonenesns $622,348,108 | $620,695,656 | $620,047,309 | $621,761,263 
i. .cccnndeepeguuseedeseunee ses 65, 759, 341 66,825,496 71,176, 265 73.479, 469 
P< ccocenesecdudoeeesessess 76,541 "200 77,862,649 79,432,198 81,035,187 
Se GL, .covecosesecosecooseosecs 207,603,409 210,388,369 209,110,349 215, 595. ‘969 
I no ccccecneeendneeseeeeu 410,557,294 415,875,727 420,265,735 421, "380, 745 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 72,855,940 69,890,651 67,600,188 65,47 8,460 
NN OORT 317,910,951 317,956,971 | 324,506,314 333,295,061 
Currency certificates, Act June 8, 1872. 680, 2,560,000 1,820,000 1,780,000 
National bank notes........cccccccccccces 311,097,165 314,627,523 319,336,630 825,375,258 375, "258 





Ea $2,087 ,353,408 | $2,096,683,042 | $2,113,294,983 $2,139,181,412 
mae. ok of United States............. 77,956,000 78,097,000 | 78,237,000 Te,201.00 











Circulation per capita...............eeee. $26.78 $26.85 | $27.01 $27. 



































By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in all 
the reserve cities, at the date of the call on September 5, 1900. These are published 
below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of April 26, 1900, and 
In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
In this complete shape the returns of National banks in the 
reserve cities are published in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE exclusively. 


June 29, 1900. 
of the comparison. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








RESOURCES, Apr. 26,1900. June 29, 1900. Sept. 5, 1900, 
Loans and discounts...... sddbnnsdneseesensnatatnans paceqens $534,748,148 $548,724,656 $569,573,050 
IIIT <iiih idle naiciaiiitin thie enensaapeyenbedawatananwata 405,824 1,116, 338,053 
U.S. bonds to secure Circulation,.......cccccccrecccccccees 24,009,300 24,909,300 405 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits. .......cceccccccccccce 40,794,400 37,136,400 34,472,700 
i SR nc neencngubnbbetnedenseeneessenseseeces 2,784,360 4,093,670 507, 
GED OE Oh CEE cn cnccncesoccesneecevesocesosones 3,418,187 2,764,353 2,199,157 
LT TTD TTD 73,735,168 79,326,073 76,621,262 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.............seee. , 14,903,375 15,396,026 15,585,051 
Other real estate and mortgages OWned............eeeeee 1,941,015 1,588,312 1,598,962 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 33,021 879 38,452,711 33,276,806 b 
Due from State banks and bankers............scseeeeeees 4,292,574 5,910,212 4,775,568 ; 
ee eh cctceesgeespeneeeseen 4. .sssect . . sbtnie jo. emeeus it 
es Gees Ge ED EL, . ., occas - coeseeeeooevesones . 2,611,734 4,033,226 4,561,123 Hi 
Exchanges for clearing-house........ccscccccccccccecscces 96,888,088 100,474,482 75,827,390 + 
ee Ge Gy IE Ms co ceccccecocscesecesececeoes 1,345,098 1,181,920 1,074,917 4 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents........... , 84,976 78,519 73,736 H 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : i 
St Sn icbentedndeonnericeentesoénene bidbneenmeeenaeed 9,028,697 6,669,399 6,322, 193 ’ it 
EE Te 56,683,100 56,909,530 71,619,270 & 
Gold clearing-house certificates..........ccccccccecseees 74,980,000 71,450,000 74,390,000 H 
ST itthitiiidss mules gepatendondbasaeeeedesenios 70,065 71,725 99,523 a 
Silver Treasury Certificates... cccccccccccccccccscccccccce 9,742,699 11,621,132 11,167,153 Ai 
I i inn sod cen et eeebianenmmninee 645,770 692,172 638,929 ie 
Legal-tender notes............ ins dine in mth eit 42,752,644 45,226,587 49,224,731 a 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes..... 2,840,000 1,760,000 650, ie 
Five per cent, redemption fund with Treasurer......... 1,077,398 1,221,212 1,526,497 ip 
ee ey es HE cindcendccedssscentnecseennceses 917,542 1,252,585 527,4 if 
_ pesnkeddneewesesseressceneeseseanenteunet $1 083,702,048 $1,062,000,691 $1,067,355,883 EB 
LIABILITIES. HH 
Capital PIII iin tine ct udedabedadenenasmenemainnent $60,770,000 $60,800,000 $62,800,000 i 
Sd 0i0teindbnedeneiatnansenbdbhdoeseminncdneenes 44,630,000 44,630,000 47,390,000 i i 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid... ...... 27,981,671 $28,622,553 26,962,781 :7 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand........ 21,249,765 23,369,035 29,351,015 ie 
State bank notes outstanding...........cccccceccceccceces 16,542 16,542 16,542 Hy 
Due to other National banks..........cccccccccccccccccecs 248,373,337 240,185,797 260,010,282 :% 
Due to State banks and bankerS..........ceseseesesececs . 140,089,671 188,763,720 170,953,894 if 
A COT ITAL LLL 579,135 255,542 122,470 | 
LE LLML LA LL 190.064 421,887,658 420,675,667 it 
. 8. deposits...... occcccccoceccccecccccsooecoccces (anniees 39,634,828 34,698,807 412,140 in 
Deposits of U. 8, disbursing Officers...........ceeeeeeeees 393,627 382,471 5, i 
ee etehehedes Aine: -  -Aeakenn ° @pebenen | 
i NL EAE LENA EARN cccee a?” suebhiee . vexeceus f 
Liabilities other than those above stated................ 15,758,405 18,888,562 16,305, 163 if 
ET nee an AOL Ne R ET Te $1,033, 702,048 $1,062,000,691 $1,067,355,883 | 
a_i aN Reet 26.79 p.c. 2%62lp.c. 27.94p.c. it 


* Total lawful money reserve...... eeocecescooceees 


NATIONAL BANK RETURNS—RESERVE CITIES. 
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$13,882,975 $192,640,546 $213,461,800 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEW YORK, November 2, 1900, 

ON THE EVE OF A PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION the stock market during the past 
month has shown less sensitiveness than might have been expected did not the senti- 
ment so generally prevail in Wall Street and financial circles that Mr. Bryan would 
not be elected. 

In some respects conditions have been similar to those which existed in the month 
preceding the presidential election of 1896. There has been a hardening in the 
money market and a heavy decline in the reserves of the banks. The gold import 
movement has also been large. Yet coupled with these conditions of similarity 
there are other conditions entirely dissimilar. While money has been dearer there 
has been a perfectly legitimate cause for it. A large amount of money has been 
flowing to interior points, but the highest rate which call money commanded last 
month was six per cent. and that only in exceptional cases. Four years ago, on 
October 30, call money was quoted at 1271¢ per cent. 

There was an absolute stringency in money in 1896. During October of that year 
gold was being withdrawn from circulation by individuals who were apprehensive 
of the result of the election. Gold was bought at a premium, as much as one per 
cent. being paid in some instances. In the last week of October, 1896, while gold 
was thus bid for, $11,000,000 of gold reached New York from abroad. But there 
was a gold panic and a large amount of gold disappeared from sight. The situation 
was so disturbed that the leading banks of New York formed a syndicate to advance 
$10,000,000 to be offered in the loan market in the event of any attempt to manipu- 
late money so as to depress the stock market. 

This year the political situation has had but little influence on the stock market. 
Prices have generally advanced while the transactions have increased in volume. 
The sales of stocks at the New York Stock Exchange in October aggregated nearly 
11,000,000 shares, an increase of 5,750,000 shares compared with September. The 
month’s sales were the largest since April and were slightly larger than in October 
last year. The sales of bonds were $42,000,000 compared with $18,000,000 in Sep- 
tember and with $47,000,000 in October last year. 

The evidence of our ability to draw gold from abroad when needed was unques- 
tionably stimulating to the stock market. The Bank of England advanced the price 
of gold eagles and of gold bars, but that did not prevent gold from coming to New 
York. One shipment came directly from South Africa, which country for a year 
past has been out of the market. | 

The gold import movement is a declaration of the fact that back of our enormous 
exports of merchandise there is a large unsettled balance which may be demanded 
in gold. This balance existing at the beginniag of a period when for several months 
our exports invariably exceed our imports, makes the future of our money supply 
bright enough. In September the net exports of merchandise were $56,000,000 and 
of silver about $1,600,000, while the net imports of gold were less than $3,200,000. 
The balance therefore in that month alone was over $54,000,000 and for the nine 
months of the present calendar year $1,065,000,000. The remaining three months of 
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the year will probably witness an increase of that balance to more than $1,200,000, - 
000 unless the gold import movement assumes very large proportions. 

While it is probable that our gold supply will be increased by imports, the 
amount of gold in circulation and in the United States Treasury exceeds all previous 
records. The Treasury has over $457,000,000 gold, an amount not equalled by any 
other institution in the world so far as records show. 

The sources of our gold supply and the annual fluctuations in the total since 1873 


are shown in the following table : 


THE GoLp SUPPLY IN THE UNITED STATES. 




































































, : Production Net imports | Stock of gold in| Increase in 
saeeand _—— previous or exports | Gain United States | stock of gold 
JUNE 30. calendar year.| fiscal year. | June 30. fiscal year. 
Di ccsccescsdeesel  tibeeiesnes | ebensessaneenens te >= 135,000,000 | —... enone 
errr $36,000,000 | Ex. $14,539,283 | $21,460,717 147,379,493 $12,379,493 
aa 33,500,000 ** «8,284,184 | *19,784,184 121,134,906 426,244,587 
iicsssqnsnuneande 33,400,000 ** (23,184,341 | 10,215,659 130,056, 8,922,001 
Pivcasssenssowwns 39,900,000 = 344,140 | 39,555,860 167,501,472 7,444, 
Pvcvcoseses. ones 46,900,000 | Im. 4,125,760 | 51,025,760 213,199,977 45,698,505 
re 51,200,000 " 1,037,334 | 52,237,334 41,837 541,860 
aaa 38,900,000 ‘77,119,371 | 116,019,371 351,841,206 106.099,329 
7a 36,000,000 ‘© 97,466,127 | 466, 484, 26,643,332 
Sy eye 34,700,000 " 1,789,174 | 36.489, 174 506,757,715 28,273,177 
iescsiesseseeee 32,500,000 i 6,133,261 | 633, 732,08: 35,974,348 
errr 30,000,000 | Ex. 18,250,640 11,749,360 545,500,797 2.768.734 
itesscieedeeueien 30,800,000 | Im. 18,218,804 49,013,804 588,697,036 43,196,239 
ietestnenwnene 31,800,000 | Ex. 22,208,842 591, 590,774,461 2,077,425 
Sd tasosk sickle 35,000,000 | Im. 33,209,41 68,209,414 654,520,335 63,745,874 
Sor 33,000,000 ** (25,558, 58,558, 705,818,855 51,298,520 
Pbedseaesandeben 33,175,000 | Ex.  49,66:,101 *16,486,101 680,063,505 +25,755,350 
iccsestacunenan 32,800,000 a 4,253,047 28,546,953 695,563,629 15,499,524 
kciseadiadaauiuias 82,845,000 | ‘* 67,946,768 *35,101,768 646,582,852 $48,980,177 
EEsnscorsconnwens 33,175,000 | ** 142,654 33,032,346 1275,335 17,692,483 
ae 33,000,000 ** 86,897,275 *53,897 ,275 597,697,685 +66 577,650 
BODE cccccccccccces 35,955,000 . 4,172, 31,782,335 293,201 29,595,516 
LEB)... ..seesececees 39,500,000 ** 80,117,376 382, 6% 636,229,825 8,936, 
18Df......eeseceeees 46,610,000 * 78,904,612 *32,294,612 599,597,964 +36,631,861 
EIT 53,088,000 | I 44,609,841 97,697, 696,270,542 16,672,578 
eRe 57,363,000 ** 104,868,476 162,231,476 861,514,780 165,244, 
Ee 64,463,000 ** «1, 428, 115,891,099 962,865,505 101,350,725 
Pbeatéédnenereens | 70,700,000 | Ex 5,436,772 65,263,228 1,036,031,645 73,166,140 
Total 27 years...| $1,076,274,000 | Im. $6,215,044 | $1,082,489,044 | $1,036,031,645 $901,031,645 
* Loss. + Decrease. 


There has been a further increase in gold since June 30 last, but in the twenty- 
seven years since 1873 our domestic production of gold has been $1,076,000,000 and 


we have gained $6,000,000 by imports. 


The use of gold in arts, sciences and manu- 


factures has absorbed part of this gold, but the amount now in use as money in this 
country exceeds the total in 1873 by $901,000,000. 

Silver has until very recently been advancing in price, one reason being the in- 
creased demand from India and China, which countries have absorbed nearly 
$10,000,000 more silver this year than in 1899. But India’s wants have been well 
supplied and silver has declined on the prospect of the demand from that quarter 


ceasing. 


Indications of a renewed activity in general business are afforded in the improve- 


ment in prices that has started in the iron trade. 


The production of pig iron is still 


declining, however, and stocks have increased. On October 1 there were 213 fur- 
naces in blast with a weekly capacity of 223,169 tons, a decrease of fifteen furnaces 
and 8,609 tons for the month. Since February 1, eighty-three furnaces have closed 
and the weekly output has been reduced nearly 65,000 tons. 

The strike of the coal miners in Pennsylvania appears to have come to an end 
without any of the unfortunate occurrences which usually attend the disturbance of 


the relations between a large body of employees and their employers. The demands 
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of the miners have been conceded and it is expected that the mines will all be work- 
ing again in a short time. 

An interesting bulletin was issued during the month by Carroll D. Wright, Com. 
missioner of Labor, which contained the results of an investigation made by him 
relative to wages paid by large industrial concerns. The data came from 148 estab- 
lishments representing twenty-six industries and 192 occupations. The summary 
made by Mr. Wright is as follows, the average of wages for 1891, when wages in 
gold were higher up to that time than at any period in the history of the country, 
being taken as a basis and representing 100. 

YEAR. Relative YEAR. Relative 
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From two sources evidence of the thrift of the industrial classes of this country 
and of their increased prosperity has been forthcoming during the last month. The 
Comptroller of the Currency has compiled the statistics of the Savings banks of the 
United States, and the State Superintendent of Banks of New York has supplied 
data concerning those institutions in this State. We present comparative figures 
from both authorities. 















SAVINGS BANK STATISTICS. 
State of New York. 
















































JANUARY 1 Total Due Number of 
. resources. depositors. accounts. 
— ieconeeeneconeoessoneeeosess $718,454,662 $629,358,273 1,593,804 
SEE dceceectensseeuencesens (eveewencees 704,535,118 617,089,448 1,585,155 
Passnepedcarseeccewenoes sebeesenes 735,863,598 643,873,574 1,615,178 
Ei iatiesendde neabesceseseenesessonent 783,078,580 691,764,503 1,695,787 
Dl stchiieinibeentimestetéeliesenannes 812,173,632 718,176,888 1,736,968 
iT is sehindiguebiinedinianenismbianunnnnet 869,751,244 766,684,916 1,805,280 
Dl iansunGecdénbenasenoeweousenenenese 923,420,861 816,144,367 1,865,653 
BE "a donee ncevenencnssocosnsecenesenss 1,037,869,160 922,081,596 2,036,016 
* July 1. 
United States. 
, ; ‘0. ; , du 
Yuan. foun. anniv, Deposits. aaaZ. 
ee ckniecdcuesedeantesssoseeseoss 108 251,354 $43,431,130 $172.78 
De ccosucesciaccevenwcsenesocnae 278 693,870 149.277 504 215.13 
Pesbevcccecevesceconasessseones 517 1,630,846 549,874,358 337.17 
DT tisncsedeesseonssensecnessees 647 1,922,925 735,046,805 368,82 
eh edsceceesuesnceqcesoosnsesdee 629 2,335,582 819,897,425 350.71 
ee ee 921 4,258,893 1,524,844,506 358.03 
Pb beseecesecesesnesessescescoss 1,017 4,875,519 1,810,597,023 71.36 
Pb cibswddeucssseccsecesascosvece 987 5,687,818 2,230,366,954 392.13 
Disascesevensencesacnouansdiees 1,002 5,875,456 2,384,770,849 405.89 


The report of the Department of Agriculture made the average condition of corn 
on October 1st 78.2, a decline of 2.4 since September 1 and of 4.5 compared with a 
year ago. No further figures have been given for wheat. The estimated yield of 
the principal cereals, as figured by J. C. Brown, statistician of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange, for this year, compared with the five preceding years, was as follows: 





YEARS. cae. seaie. a 
a as 467,102,947 2,154, 138,580 824,443,537 
En ctetaneachatetincaiabeaml 427,684,346 2, 283,875,165 707,346,404 
ik nancial 530,149,168 1,992,967,333 698,767,809 
leant: 675,148,705 1,924, 184,600 730,905,643 
ORE INS 547,303,840 2.078,143,933 769,177,713 

508,733,000 1,957,550,000 810,122,000 
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Statistically corn seems likely to command a fair price. The domestic consump- 
tion averages about 1,800,000,000 bushels per annum. During the last four years 
our exports of corn have run from about 175,000,000 to over 200,000,000 bushels. In 
the last fiscal year they were 209,000,000 bushels. The supply of old corn is smaller 
than it was a year ago. Should the exports of corn equal last year’s total the tend- 
ency would be for the price to be maintained. On the other hand a high price would 
be likely to check exports and cause economy in the use of corn for cattle feeding. 

Concerning cotton the Department estimates the condition on October 1 at sixty- 
seven as compared with 68.2 on September 1 and 62.4 on October 1, 1899. In pre- 
vious years the condition on October 1 was: in 1898, 75.4; in 1897, 70; in 1896, 
60.7; in 1895, 65.1; and in 1894, 82.7. Cotton has declined 114 cents per pound 
since September 30 and exporters have been holding off. It has been estimated that 
the world would require 10,380,000 bales of American cotton this year, but the « ffect 
of so favorable a view has not been reflected in the price of the staple. Wheat has 
also declined nearly two cents a bushel and corn four cents a bushel. 

The Census Bureau has published the figures showing the population of the 
United States as taken last July. The total is 76,295,220 as compared with 63,069,756 
in 1890. These totals in both cases, however, include the population in Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Indian Territory. The location and growth of population in the five 
general divisions of the country are shown in the following table : 




















| } 
Teen North Atlan- ‘South Atlan- North Cen- | South Cen- | Western | roa) 

: tic Division. | tic Division. tral Division.|tral Division.| Division. | 
 . ccncenevnsens 1,968,040 | 1,851,806 | .......... | seceeses 3,929,214 
BL sceusesaceness 2,635.576 | 2,286,494 51,006 ne «| eééseews 5,308,483 
Bh sescenceseosns 3,486,675 | 2,674,891 293,169 i eeennes 7.239, 881 
= 4,356,623 3,060,809 858,957 REED | cccceces 9,633,822 
Th cnveseannseeds 5,542,381 3,645,752 1,610,473 Sf! eee 12 866,020 
i diasecscousews 6,761, 3,925,299 3,351,542 3,025,430 | wee ceee 17,069,453 
i ccocceeesnsoes 626, 4,679,090 5,403. 595 4,303,522 | 178,818 23,191,876 
i snstienaidualn 10,594,268 5,364,703 9,096,716 5,768,658 | 618,976 31,443,321 
eee 12,298,730 5,853,610 12:981,111 6,434,410  . 990,510 38,558,371 
Sea 14,507, 407 7,597,197 17,364,111 8.919,3871 | 1,767,697 50,155,783 
i icicconecemedh 17,401,545 8,857,920 22,362,179 10,972,893 | 3,027,613 62,622,250 
ee 21,044,895 10,443,658 26,353,640 13,690,230 | 4,088,436 | 75,620,859 











Note.—The Divisions comprise the following States and Territories: 

North Atlantic—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

South Atlantic—Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

North Central—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, N ebraska and Kansas. 

—— Central—Kentucky , Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, 

Western—Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 





The growth in the different divisions has been nearly uniform and the change in 
their relative positions has been small, although individual States have had a varied 
experience, 

The findings of the Census Bureau will make necessary a revision of some of the 
Government tables that have been based upon estimates of population. This par- 
ticularly relates to the estimated circulation per c:pita. The Treasury Department 
on July 1 estimated the total population of the United States at 77,816,000, which 
proves to have been more than 1,500,000 in excess of the actual total, or about two 
percent. The circulation per capita, which was then estimated at $26.50, was really 
$27.03. On October 1 the estimated circulation was $27.01, and that should be 
increased to $27.55. In ten years the average per capita has increased $4.25. 

The report of the National banks of the United States to the Comptroller showing 
their condition on September 5 makes a remarkable exhibit. The number of banks 
increased from 3,732 on June 29, 1900, to 3,871 on September 5, un increase of 139. 
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The resources increased during the,same time nearly $104,000,000 and now exceed 
$5,048,000,000. The capital stock increased $8,762,569 and aggregates $630,299 000, 
Individual deposits amount to $2,508,248,557, an increase of $50,155,000. These 
deposits are probably larger than were ever before held, but a difference in the 
method of reporting deposits of banks and trust companies recently, caused by new 
requirements of the Treasury Department, makes exact comparisons with former 
periods impossible. The deposits of other banks and bankers in National banks 
amount to $1,096,000,000, an increase since June of $33,000,000. Compared with a 
year ago the total deposits show an increase of $240,000,000 and the resources an 
increase of nearly $398,000,000. The reserves of the banks have increased since June 
about $17,000,000, the gain being almost exclusively in gold. 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





| ivid . Legal 
Capital. Surplus. : Gold. Silver. tenders. 


Pe oe | 


$246, 695, 58 $281,475,195 | $47, 125, 5,516 $135, 750,702 
| 321,915,796 99 | 137,143,068 

317,210,532 | 46,952,020 | 130,055,423 

309,338,008 349: 
291,612.58] 
274,687,240 
289,381,232 
297 683,828 
295,121,378 
295,121,377 

261,874,068 312,158,312 147,131,493 























THE Money MArKET.—The local money market has been in a condition of com- 
parative ease during the month, call money not going higher than 6 per cent. al- 
though the declining reserves of the banks caused some apprehension of an advance. 
At the close of the month call money ruled at 3 @ 4 percent., averaging about 3%4 per 
cent. Banks and trust companies quoted 4 per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money 
on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 414 per cent. for 30 to 60 days, and 5 per 
cent. for 3 to 6 months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates 
are 434 @ 5 per cent. for sixty to ninety days endorsed bills receivable, 5 @ 5% 
per cent. for first-class four to six months single names, and 6 per cent. for good 
paper having the same length of time to run.’ 


Money Rates IN NEw York CIty. 





| June 1. | July 1. | Au. 1, | Sent. 1. | Oct. 1. | Now. 1. 





-| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent, | Per cent. ‘Per cent. 

Call loans, bankers’ balances 1% -2 1 —2 14-—1% | 14-1% § 1%-2_~C| 

= loans, banks and trust one | 
14—- 14%— 14—2 2 —38 4- 


oo 3 — 3 — 3 —3 | 344—414 | 446— 

Brokers! mg on collateral, ot days a wt 3 —s% | 544 ‘ | 
to 4 months _ 3i4— — 5 — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 "s " 
months. | 34- 4 —446/4 -4% 4 —4%;5 — 5 — 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 60 to 9) days 3% 84-4 | 4 44/4 —416 | 4-5 | 434-5 
Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months 4 —4l6 | 4144-43 | 434-546 | 5 —5K 15 —5K 
Commercial paper, good 
names, 4 to 6 months 44-5% 1/5 —5|'5 —5% 5 —6 54%—6 6 — 


‘ 























New York City Banks.—The clearing-house banks of New York have suf- 
fered a heavy drain upon their reserves during the month just ended, a loss of $11,- 
000,000 in specie and of nearly $7,000,000 in legal tenders being reported since Sep- 
tember 29. The surplus reserve has been reduced from nearly $13,000,000 to less 
than $6,000,000. There has been a considerable outward movement of currency to 
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interior points, which has not yet been offset by the gold-importing movement. 
Deposits have been reduced nearly $43,000,000 in the last five weeks and $63,000,000 


since September 1. 


The reduction in loans during the month was $24,000,000 and 


since September 15 $33,000,000. Bank circulation is still increasing, the gain for the 
month having been more than $800,000 and since September 1 $1,800,000. In- 
creased activity is shown in the record of clearings, the weekly totals again exceeding 
$1, 000,000,000. 

New YorkK City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEE. 


























| " Legal Surplus Circula- 
_ Loans Specie. tenders. | Deposits. | Reserve. tion, | Clearings. 
Oct. 6.... $816,810,700 |$163,404,100 | $62,140,500 | $877,210,800 ry 900 | $30,110,800 | $989,961,800 
* 13....; 807,855,000 | 160,259,200} 59.601,900 | 861,588,700 925 | 30,283,600 | 926,820,600 
* 20....| 797,849,200 | 156,654,200; 57,901,700 ,482, 2 oar "700 | 30,431,300 | 1,023,592.100 
“ 977""") 793/384,600 | 158,933,700| 57.946.000 | 843,391,500 6,031,825 | 30,560,000 | 1,141,667,500 
Nov B....| 792,330,300 | 158,043,100 58,351,100 | 841,775,2v0 950, 30,717,800 | 1,072,849,700 








DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 



































| 1898. 1899. | 1900. 
MONTH. | 

| ; Surplus , Surplus , Surplus 

| Deposits. Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. | sane. Reserve. 
January ...... | $675,064,200 $15, a 750 | $823,087,700 $19,180, 975 | $740, oe 900 $11,168,075 
February......| 722,484,200 35, 609,450 861,637,500 39,232,025 | | 795,917,300 30,871,275 
De ecccouss | [29,214,300 22" 729. 125 910,573,600 ,oo4, 829,917,000 13,641, 5 
re 682,236,800 35, 720,800 898,917,000 15,494,850 | 807 ,816,600 9,836,150 
Di sccsense tees | 658,503,300 44,504.67 5 883,595,300 25,524,675 | 852,062,500 21,128,300 
er | 696,006,400 53,704,600 890,061 ,600 710, 887,954,500 20,122,275 
ee | 750,074,600 62,013,550 905,127,800 14,274,550 888,249,300 16, 859,375 
August.....«| 1,680,100 41,904,475 862,142,700 10,811,125 887,841,700 DBO, 
September 752,389,800 14,990,050 849,793,800 9,191.2 903,486,900 27,078,475 
October....... | 702,128,200 15,327,150 785,364,200 1,724,450 | 884,706,800 12,942, 
November....| 761.574,200 26,091,550 761,635,500 ,038,525 | 841,775,200 5,950, 
December.... 7 789,525,800 17,097,950 | 748,078, DTT étnccanesoss | eeesnesedene 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $914,810.300, on March 4, 1899, loans, $825,830,600 
on September 15, 1900, and the surplus reserve $111,623, 000 on February 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER Banks—NEw YorK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





























| 
| 
| Legal ten-| Deposit | Deposit in 
Loans and . with Clear- 
Dates. Pree wher Al Deposits. | Specie. a... | ing-House wet Op Surplus. 
agents. 
| 
Sept. 29 $60,810,800 | $67,575,600 $2,747,300 | $3,580,300 $7,255,200 4229, $918,500 
Oct. Ga.ccs 61,839,600 | 68,922,100 2,705,500 | 3.729.200 7,542,400 3,743,600 490,175 
ae 61,944,400 | 68,674,900 2,805,800 | 3,819,800 7,482,800 3,410,800 300,475 
= meee 62,106,500 | 67,374,200 , 2,789,600 = 3,650,200 6,884,500 2,912,000; *607,250 
. - Tiacans 62,068,400 740,800 2,655,000 | 3,684,200 6,328,100 2,573,100 | *1,249,800 
* Deficit. 


BosTON AND PHILADELPHIA BANKs.—The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 


Boston BANKS. 


























| 
Dates. Loans. | Deposits. Specie. i Circulation.| Clearings. 
cent. eee $185, 665,000 | $200,729,000 | $13,929,000 $9,285,000 $5,797,000 $105,130,703 
Oct Re 184,948,000 | 203,231,000 13,809,000 9,116,000 5,809,000 121,370,400 
cc Wecsevees - 184,921,000 | 212,570,000 13,514,000 9,200,000 5,859,000 118,556,200 
os 20 badioknes | 185,391,060 | 204,226,000 13,605,000 9,292,000 5,869,000 126,177,400 
SRR | 184,639,000 | 203,221,000 13,730,000 9,828,000 5,867,000 118,658,400 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





Deposits, | 1%, =e Circulation.| Clearings. 





$187,936,000 
186,985,000 
ayy 


186,176,000 




















Money Rates ABROAD.—There has been very little change in the money situa- 
tion in foreign markets, but the question of gold exports to the United States is 
viewed with some anxiety, while any report that New York is to make new loans 
abroad serves to allay such fears as are awakened by gold shipments. Discounts of 
sixty to ninety day bills in London at the close of the month were 37%, @ 4 per cent. 
as against 4 per cent. a month ago. The open rate at Paris was 3 per cent. against 
2% per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 41¢ against 4°, per cent. a 


month ago. 
Money RATES IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 


May 18. | June 2. Aug. 10. | Sept. 29. | Oct. 20. 
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EvuROPEAN Banks.—The Bank of England lost about $18,000,000 of gold last 
month and the Bank of Germany $8,000,000, while the Bank of France gained 
$5,000,000. Compared with a year ago there have been some very important changes 
in the gold holdings of the principal European banks. The Bank of England has 
within $5,000,000 as much as it held a year ago, but the Bank of Russia has lost 
$75,000,000. On the other hand the Bank of France has gained $76,000,000, the 
Bank of Germany $14,000,000 and Austro-Hungary $36,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





September 1, 1900. October 1, 1900. November 1, 1900. 





Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 





England........ enenie £36,107,411 £32,424,886 
EOD. ccccecces — 90,620,"48 
, 27,822,000 








3,689 
4,870,000 4,870,000 O01, 
2,811,000 2,848,000 _ —-2,778,000 


£213,833,414 | £94,787,230 |£213,820,659 | £93,270,721 | £209,521, 822 £91,391,517 





























FoREIGN ExcHaNGE.—The market for sterling exchange was dominated during 
most of the month by the cotton export movement, which assumed important pro- 
portions. Rates fell to the gold importing point early in the month and engage- 











ments amounting to nearly $12,000,000 of gold were made for shipment to New 
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York, about one-half of which arrived during the month. 





RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEE, 
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BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable Prime a Documentary 

Week ended commerce Sterling 

- 60 days. Sight. transfers. Long. 60 days. 
“7 eae 4.8114 @ 4.81% | 4.8434 @ 4.85 | 4.8516 @ 4.8534 | 4.80% @4.81 | 4.80% @ 4.81% 
7 4:80 @ 4.8014 | 4.8984 @ 4.84 | 4.84h6 @ 4.8484 | 4.7916 @ 4.79% | 4.7854 @ 1 8044 

. ed "81 @ 4.8124 | 4.8414 @ 4.84, | 4.85 @ 4.8514 | 4.8014 @ 4.8084 | 4:80 @ 4.8 
Ee waemdene £5014 @ 4.8044 | 4 8334 @ 4.84. | 4.8434 @ 4.8454 | 4.7984 @ 4.80 | 4.7914 @ 4.8086 
Wee, Wecnecunnae 4.8014 | 4.8316 @ 4.83% | 4.8414 @ 4.8416 | 4.7916 @ 4.7994 | 4.79 @ 4.8084 


























ForREIGN ExcHANGE— ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MOonrTuH. 






























































July 1, August 1. Sept. 1. October 1. Nov. 1. 
Sterlin Bankers—60 GATS occces 4.8334— 4 <e 4,8444— 16/4 — 4} 4.8014— 
. Di ihensane 4.8614 — % ‘Sti6— *y 4.8744— 3%) 4. “359486 4.84 — 4 
” - Cables ....... 4.8654 — 7 14 | 4,88544— ig 4.8644— 4.841446— 34 
* Commercial long...... 4.8314 — he c $314 $4 4,8334— 4 | 4.8134—82 | 4.78%—80 
** _Docu’tary for paym’t. 48234 — 3% . + al 44 | 4.83144— 14/ 4.8144— 14 | 4.7914—80% 
Paris—Cable CIEONES cc ccccccce 5.1 5.1554— 1, | 5.16%— 4 5.174%4— 
Bankers’ 60 days......... .1834— 5 186 5.18144— 5.203x— 38 5.21%— %4 
“ Bankers’ sight........... 5.1614—155¢ | 5.1554— 5.1644—155¢ | 5.1744—16% | 5.1834— ig 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 1834— 5. 195— hy 51854— 1g | 5,1834— 5.20 —1938 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........ 9444— x% 9444—- 56) 945— 4| 9% — 
Bankers’ sight.......... 95 %5— Y er fs | 95;%4— 14| 9418-95 | 945¢— 34 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 5.16%— ~ |5.16%— 14/5.16%— “| 5.18%— 1%] 5.195¢— 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ aon. 3— 4 % a * ‘a | 40 — 3 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... 2Buy— + 2iz— % 1 sag? %| 26h 
Italian lire—sight........+....... 5.45 —42h6 | 5. ai 5.ATbg—45 | 5.514g— 4894 | 5.4854—4614 
BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 
| July 11, 1960.| Aug. 15, 1900.| Sept. 5, 1900.| Oct. 17, 1900. 
Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis)..... eeeee| £00,610,180 | £30,251,935 | £30,079,995 | £29,769,960 
FAITE I TEIN 8,839,805 120,850 6,847,409 8,592,701 
Ss iid is iegnecnnangsaainbeds 42,038,396 42,068,110 ,693,269 , 964, 
Government S@CUTitiesS. .........cecceeeees 20,370,536 20,037,580 15,926, 20,191,034 
ti TAR TARE 29,908,364 30,1(5,001 25,308,011 25,754,06 
Reserve of notes and COiN............0085 18,829,864 18,382,354 23,761,7. 21,478,531 
intl nat adc veetamenubind 31,665,044 30,859,289 36,066,751 33,473,491 
Reserve to abilities. .....cccccccccccccce: 367% 364% 5074% 43,4% 
Bank rate of discount............sees: e 3% 4% 4% 4% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 4 985°, 9843 
Price of silver per OUNCE...........0.ee00- ad. 287.d. 281% 29,,d. 
Average price of wheat............seseee. 27s. 10d 26s. 28s. 28s. 9d 




























SILVER. — The price of silver in 


the London market was very firm during the 
early part of the month and advanced to 30 3-16 d. on October 24. The market then 
became weak and finally closed at 29 13-16 d., a net advance of 9-16d forthemonth. 


MonTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1898, 1899, 1900. 












| 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1898, 1899. 1900. 
MONTH, | | MonTH 
~ Low.) ~ Low. High’ Low, * | High| Low.) High Low.| High| Low. 
| | 1 
January... pon oy 2196 | ‘ery | 27341 27 |\July......! 27% | 27 =| 2734 | 2756 | 28,% | 2734 
February Bd 286 Big 2786 | 284 | Bite [Aumist -° 274 a7 | 2734 | 27g | 28% | O78 
March... 27% | 273g | 27th § | Zia Septemb’r oat 2748 2756 263% | 28,5 2944 
April... E Sy Be | 218% | 27 Bis ‘October.. 27%, | 2618 | 2654 | 30, | 29% 
ne | | 275% \Novemb'r : os ante | 7 | 2644 |.....0\ee. cee 
| ~ pean 1) ie | 20Hb | BB an 1 | Bae “Bie | Decemb'r 2795 | 2784 | rye | 2848 |-.2o ae 
| 








































GOLD AND SILVER CornaGE.—The coinage at the mints in October amounted to 
$9,508,610 of which $5,120,000 was gold $4,148,000 silver and $240,610 minor coin. 
Of the silver coinage $3,002,000 was in standard dollars. 
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COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
Gold. Silver. | Gold. | Silver. Gold. Silver, 

Rn sseee| $3,420, $1,624,000 | $18,032,000 | $1,642,000 | $11,515,000 $2,364,161 
Sn scneunnsenenet 4,085,302 | 1,167,564 | 14,848, 1. 598,000 | 13,401,900 —1,940;000 
ih cutesadecnesennanee 5,385, 1,488,139 | 12,176,715 | 2.346.557 | 12,596,240) 4'341'37%6 
Dl idengeiasnnnbeanan 8,211,400 948,000 7,894,475 | 2.159.449 | 12,922,000} 3.930000 
i cspitinoneneuanpeasiinel 7,717,500 | 1,433,000} 4,803, 2,879,416 | 8,252,000 3.171.000 
i teictameine tebe ‘oneaas 6,903,932 | 1,482,185 | 8,159,630 | 2,155,019 | 3,820,770 2.094.217 
Tntiisks.chussemnnsetawn 5,853,900 | 1 027,834 5,981,500 794,000 | 6,540,000 1,827,897 
er siutedennnaneniaae 344, 2,350,000 | 10,253,100 | 2,233,636 5,050,000 2:536,000 
SE cs ccnevenavenne 7,385,315 | 2,178,389 6,860,947 | 2,441,268 | 2,293,335) 3,932,185 
i <csdacundigaeusiid 5,180, 8,354,191 | 8,220,000} 3,313,569 5,120,000 | 4,148,000 
I ncnamawnnniente 5,006, 2,755,251 | 6,643,700 | 2,612,000 | ...........  sseiictahsceeit 
PR sctersciscessns 9,492,045 | 3,275,481 | 7,469,952 1,886,605 ...... anne t deaseencsas 
Ricciennennsdasate $77,985,757 | $23,034,084 $111,344,220 | $26,061,519 $81,511,245 | / $30,284,766 








GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The receipts of the Government 
in October aggregated $51,626,067, the largest reported in any month for a number 


of years. 
September. 


They were $4,000,000 larger than a year ago and $6,000,000 larger than in 
The expenditures were $47,993,637, an increase of $3,800,000 over 


October, 1899, and of $8,800,000 over September, 1900. There was a net surplus for 
the month of $3,632,430, making a total of $4,963,437 since July 1. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 





RECEIPTS. 
October, Since 

Source. 1900. July 1, 1900. 

RE $20,552,939 $81,440,221 

Internal revenue... 27,691,144 104,234,007 

Miscellaneous....... 3,381,984 10,900,081 

Total.....:...000. $51,626,067 $196,574,309 
Excess of receipts... 3,632,430 4,963,437 — 








EXPENDITURES. 
October, Since 

Source. 1900. July 1, 1900, 
Civil and mis........ $11,754,841 $43,911,269 
lt 16 tie Knenenennes 15,169,229 63,828,988 
DT cbitedegewemenes 4,598,258 19, 656,914 

ET 849.938 799.7 i 
ET 0,648,500 47, 208,365 
Rk denne winnie .4,972,871 13 "205.560 
I $47,993,637 $191,610,872 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD IN 
THE TREASURY. 


























1899. 1900. 
MONTH. Net Gold | Net Gold 
Receipts. ama in Receipts ps a 
. Treasury. | mG Shen Ye 
0 cnmeimenauninl $41,774,930 | $51,122,771 | $228,652,341 | $48,012,165 | $39,189,097 | $218,613,617 
TT. occocccesceves 37,909,332 | 43,918,929 | 231,124,688 | 45,631,265 37,738,472 232,225,336 
i enidin euadadwnekink ,030, 42,978,571 | 245,413,707 | 48,726,837 | 32,188, 248,358,064 
ERR Ee 41,611,587 9,106 | 246,140,226 | 45,039,326 40,908,927 229,461,962 
i ticniieeseonentainen 44,786,013 | 40,513, 228,415,288 | 45,166,053 40,351,525 218,857,545 
iciiincdanamimiiaediel 47,126,915 | 81,382,762 | 240,737,211 | 51,435,832 | 33,540,673 | 220,557,185 
RRS ER 054, 56,561,090 | 245,254,534 | 49,955.161 | 53,979,653 223,567,876 
| REET. 49,978,173 | 45,522,312 | 248,757,971 49,68, 756 | 50,500, 218,263,969 
i ccsedsenes 45,334,145 37.579, 373 | 254, 328, 820 45,304,326  39,169.971 230,131,162 
October 933,588 | 44,174,026 oy 223. 797 | 51,626,067 | 47,993,687 | 242,551,289 
RS 46,945,572 | 40,769,847 | 2389, 744.905 puininiiaes | auenemiaunad | ce eetinaemine 
BET occccccsseoves 46,759,104 | 39,145,559 | 236,909,230 | ........... | cenccuaiene | snnapesedoes 
/ 








NATIONAL Bank CrrcuLATION.—The note circulation of the National banks 
increased $3,277,530 during the munth and is now $88,628,809 larger than it was a 
It is within about $30,000,000 of the largest 
amount ever outstanding, the high record having been made on October 31, 1882. 
The circulation based on Government bonds is nearly $299,000,000, the bonds depos- 
ited amounting to over $301,000,000. The notes therefore represent over ninety- 
nine per cent. of the face of the bonds. Of the new two per cent. bon is the National 


year ago, the total being $331,613,503. 
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panks hold $270,000,000 to secure circulation and over $51,000,000 to secure public 


deposits. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 














Total amount outstanding 


Circulation based on U.S. bonds 


Circulation secured by law 
U. S. bonds to secure circu 


ful money.. 
lation: 


Funded loan of i907 2 per cent........ 


907, 4 pe 
Five per cents. of 1894.. 
Four per cents. of 1895... 
Three per cents, of 1898.. 
Two per cents. of 1900... 


i Gavccosves 

















July 31, 1900.| Aug. 31, 1900.| Sept.80, 1900. |Oct. 31, 1900. 
$320,015,356 | $324,225,810 | $328,335,973 | $331,613,503 
286,447" 290,641,356 | — 294.222'979 "329" 

33°567,922 "582.454 ‘112, 32.784.203 

8,227,550 8,430,150, —_1,850,9 1,019,950 
15°426,950|  14'636.450| 13:842:950|  13.544°100 
1,496,500 | 1,389,000 "373, 1'293°000 
S715. 8'930:350{  8:810,350| _7°508°350 
91159:780| _ 7'981.780 '857,880| 7.756580 
251,922, 259,422'650 |  262°937 270,006,600 
$294,948,930 | $295,790,380 | $296,672,630| $301,123,580 








The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public de 
2 per cents of 1891, $558,090; 


4 per cents of 1907, 


b] 


; 5 per cents, of 1 


sits : 


4 per cents. of 1895, $14 4,089, 400 : 3 per cents. of 1398, $12, 420, 120; 2 per cents. of 1900, $51, 433, 700: 
1924, $535,000; a total of $101, 038,720. 
The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $80.145. 


UniteED States Pusiic Dest.—The statement issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for October 31 shows that $10,000,000 additional of the new two per cent. 
bonds were issued during the last month, making the total outstanding $345,580,750, 
other issues to a like amount being retired. The net debt less cash in the Treasury 
shows a reduction of about $1,750,000. 


UNITED States Pusiic DEBT. 


District of Columbia 3. 65's. 








— 


nterest bearing debt: 


Funded loan of 1907, 4 





Loan of 5 5 per. cent... 


Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent......... 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per CONE... cece 


Refunding certificates s,4 per cent...... 


Total interest-bearing debt........... 
Debt on which interest has ceased....... 


Debt bearing no interest: 


Legal tender and old demand notes.. 
National bank note redemption acct.. 


fractional currency...... 


Total non-interest bearing debt...... 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Cortientes and notes offset by cash in 


the Treasury : 
Gold certificates Leeeecouss 
ls >? ee 
Certificates of deposit... 
Treasury notes of 1890... 


Total certificates and notes 


Aggregate debt ............ 
Cash in the Treasury : 
Total cash assets ......... 


Net cash balance..... gees 


eeereeeeeveeveeee 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeveee #8868 


Tota 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


Jan. 1, 1899.| Jan. 1,1900.| Oct. 1, 1900. | Nov. 1, 1900. 





























$25,364,500 $25,364,500) ......000. | cee eeeeees 
Bn worn notte, Pm en $335,250,600 $345,530,750 
559,650,200 | 545,366,550! — 341.348,900 ~ 336,516,600 
39.100 | 37.170 35,170 | 34.410 
100,000,000 95,009,700 | 40,700,350, 34,506,550 
162,315,400 162:315.400| 162,315,400 "315,400 
192,846,780 198,679,000 121,848,840 120,596,040 
$1,040,215,980 $1,026,772,320 $1,001,499,260 otra anne 
1,237,200 |” 1,208, (516,220 3,430,030 
346,735,013 346,734,863 346,734,863 | | 846,734,863 
28,868,414'  36.209.218| 33,732,795 | "364.298 
6,883,974 6,880,558 6,878,410 6,878,410 
$382,487,801 | $389,914,640 $387,346, 069 $386,477,571 
1,423,940,982 | 1,417,895,460 | 1,394.361.549 | 1.391.407.352 
36,808,999 | 184,844,619 | 239,826,679| 248,488,679 
399,430,504 401,464,504| 425,153,000! 425.124. 
20,685,000 12°350,000 1.820.000 1.790.000 
96,523,280 |  88,320,280/ 67,714,000; 65,563,000 
$553,447,783 | $686.979,403 | $734,513,679 | $740,965,679 
1,977,388,765 | 2.104,874.863 | 2,128.875,228 | 2,132'373,031 
930,431,851 | 1,048,006,042 | 1,105,447,697 | 1,111,071,877 
"666, 764,410,589 | °817.242.819 | °824.066,845 
$294, 764,695 | $283,595,453 | $288, 204,878 | $287,005,032 
100,000,000 | ~ 100,000,000 | ~ 150,000;900 | ~ 150,000;000 
194,764,695 | 183,595,453 138 "204.878 | 137,005,032 
$294, 764,695 | $283,595,453 | $288,204,878 | $287,005,032 
1,129, 176,286 | 1,134,300,007 | 1,106,156,671 | 1,104,402,320 











MONEY IN THE UNITED STATEs TREASURY.—The net holdings of cash in the 
United States Treasury were reduced $1,600,000 in September, the total now being 


271,541,106. Nearly $243,000,000 of this balance consists of gold. 
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ForREIGN TRADE.—The September statement of our foreign trade shows a further 


increase in the export movement, the total value of exports of merchandise exceed. 
ing $115,000,000, which surpasses all previous records for that month. The imports 
of merchandise fell short of $60,000,000, a decrease of $11,000,000 as compared with 


October last year. 
with about $39,000,000 in 1899. 


over imports, $407,224,895, an increase of $90,649,793. 


The net exports therefore aggregated $56,000,000 as compared 


We imported $3,182,397 gold net, and exported 
$1,583,033 silver. The record for the nine months ended September 30 is total exports 
of merchandise $1,031,686,401, exceeding the high record of last year by $129,000,000. 
total imports, $624,461,506, an increase over 1899 of $38,000,000 ; excess of exports 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 












—_ —_- 












































MERCHANDISE. 
Fa onl | Gold Balance. |Silver Balance, 
: Exports. Imports. Balance. | 
| 
0 — $58,540,063 | $65,305,320 | Imp., $6,765,257 | Exp.,$16,506,558 | | Exp., $2.673,269 
ia ct aeiendinatell 85,131,098 | 50,855,990 | Exp., 34,275,108 | Imp., 34,253,454 | “6 3,723,690 
acti hen cect 540,912 | 42,429,126 62,111,786 4,580,259 | oe 1,497,854 
ES 645,937 | 48,456,387 - 42, 189, 550 = 13.795,538L)  ** 8,151,407 
pee 109,886,677 | 70,711,965 - 39,174,712 ~ 1,974,899; ** 1,245,195 
i enisdemimenianadia 115,634,210 | 59,562,906 - 56,071,304 ” 3,182,397 | | - 1,583,083 
NINE MONTHS | 
Se 557,927,466 | 601,043,189 ' Imp., 43,115,673 | Exp., o 370,884 Exp. -, 21,655,448 
AER I 666,061,890 522,088,289 Exp., 143, 973,601 | Imp., 9,260, 099 2) 1,343,661 
EERIE: 746,238,242 | 588,754,903 57,483,339 | Exp.. 16. 074, 746; * 18,725,417 
EB bsvessers.saceee 869,278,144 | 475,378,955 | 393,800'189 | Imp. !4.561,808 | 133K 
A ane te 902.477.500 | 585,902,398 | “ 316,575,102; * 1,390,583/ ** 16,014,336 
Sa 1,031, 636, 401 | 624,461,506 as 407.224.8953 | Exp., 16. 469, 829 | | = 17,350,741 
MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 

Aug. 1, 1900. |Sept. 1, 1900. | Oct. 1, 1906. | Nov. 1, 1900. 

Re Cate OG WO Riss cc ccc ccccccccsccoce $431,170,785 | $428,652.338 | $439,241,511 | $458, 266,144 
EET TEE ee 431,641,874 | 430,975,719 430,125,050 430,309, 821 
TS EE TET 69,266,656 | 67,873,779 #7762098 | | 61,854,872 

Subsidiary silver.............00+ elie taeaadl 7,235,871 | 7.705,1 6,568,530 | 
Sees ED MIE, . ccocccccccoscososoocs 28,770,065 | 28,724,045 22,174,762 13,385,955 
National bamk Motes. ..cccccccccccccccccce 8, 998, 726 | 9, 676, 802 9,079,798 | 6,318,390 
Fe eae eee $977,084,007 | | $973,607,869 | $971,951,644 | $975,776,280 
Certihcates and Treasury notes, 1890, | | 

Ree 693,696,643 698,714,747 698,796,272 | 704,235, 174 
Net cash in Treasury.............s.seee0e $283,887,364 | $274,803,122 | $273,155,372  $271,541,106 











SuPPLy OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATEs.—Gold imports and production and 
new issues of National bank notes are responsible for an increase of $24,000,000 in 


the money supply last month. 


and of National bank notes $3,000,000. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The stock of gold was increased nearly $21,000,000 

















Aug. 1, 1900. Sept. 1, 1900. | Oct. 1, 1900. | Nov. 1, 1909. 

Gold coin and bullion!..............seeees $1,053,518,893 |$1,049,347,994 |$1,059,288,820 | $1,080,027,407 
eR REN IR RAR 497,401,21 497,801,215 | 501,301,315 | 503,789,290 
Silver bullion..... secececeese seabeesnnenes 256, 67,873,779 64,762,028 61, "854.872 
Subsidiary Rie in Ae RE HC aaa 83,777,071 85,567, ,009, 86,676,285 
ei att 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 346° 681.016 
Netlenal a etapa sad (095,891 | 324°304.325 | 328,416,428 | 331,693,648 
aaa aia ale ani $2,386,450,355 |$2,410,722,518 


. | $2,370,740, 772 | $2,371,576,164 














Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 


not included in the above statement. 























ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of October, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1900, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1899: 



































YEAR 1899.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1990. | OCTOBER, 1900. 
High. Low. Ps. Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
ee oe ka & Santa Fe.| 24% 17 —Oct. 24) 18%4—Jan. 8) 33 27% ~=—s B17 
. WETOS . cccccccccse 68144 739% —Oct. 24; 5844—Jan. 11| 7534 693g 73% 
Baltimore & Ohio............. nab 43% | 89%—Apr. 19 554 —Jan. 8) 7634 6844 74% 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 8% 674%) 90 —Apr. 16 —Jan. 9); 88 7634 81 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit benewd 137 ~— sé 804—Apr. 10 tie Sept. 25) 6454 504 60% 
Canadian Pacific.............. 9944 845g) 9954—Feb. 13| 8434—Sept. 26, 8776 8534 87% 
Canada Southern.........sse0. 70 46%) 58%—Apr. 7/| 4754—Feb. 27) 544% 49 53 
Central of New Jersey........ Fs 97 =| 1388 —Aug. 23/115 —Jan. 6/157 1 136 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 31% 2334| 338%-Apr. 9| 24 —June25| 314 27% i$£+§}B0% 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy...... 149144 144% | 1383844—Apr. 2/ 1194%-Jan. 10 12934 123 127% 
Chicago & Bi, RENEE. ccccccces 10044 5994 109 —Mar. 27| 88 —Jan. 31/ 95 9344 95 
© $A ccc cccccccces 3254 11234 | 125 —Aug. 15/}120 —Jan. 17 | 123% 122 we 
Chicago, Great Western...... 205g 103g: 1544—Apr. 2| 9%—Sept. 25; 125 10 112 
Chic., Indianapolis & Lou’ a 19 734; 29 —Apr. 16; 14 —Jan. 15/| 234 2134 
» _ preferred.. 52% 31 6374—Apr. 4/ 4544—Jan. 24) 56 5414 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paui.. i 112% 4—Apr. 4/ 108e—June 25 | 116% 111% 11554 
ST 165 7444—Mar. 21 | 16946—Jan. 18 | 17344 170 172 
onicago €N Hestivwesbnrn.. 173 14144 | 16744—May 22) 15044—June 25 16446 159 161 
“ee SERRE 210% = —Sept. 7|1954—May 9/ 202 198 re 
Chicago, ock TL & Pacific....| 1224 100 | 11434—Mar. 28} 102 —June 25) 108% 105 0814 
Chic., St. + Se Minn. & Om... 126% 91 | 1238%—Jan. 31/110 —Oct. 9/115 110 115 
referred ............ 8 170 |175 —Mar. 3/172 —Feb. 8|....  .... 
Chicago erminal] Transfer...| 2544 7 1354—Apr. 27; 84%—Oct. 18; 104 8\& 9 
 nnsceschaese 5644 3144/| 3934—Apr. 27/ 264—Oct. 18; 2934 26% 28 
Clev., Cin. Chie. & St. Louis... 42 6654—Mar. 30| 55 —June 19| 645% 61 624% 
preferred ieieeteacn cine 18 94 |115 —Oct. 3) 1034%—June 11/115 = 110 11234 
Clevelan Lorain & Wheeling.| 163% 9 —Apr. 27| 14%—Jan. 10; 23 23 23 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 64 30%) 514%—Apr. 2)| 29'44—Sept. 24; 40% 3054 373% 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 22344 1638 (199 —Jan. 3/164 —tept. 21/179 1644 174 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 12534 196% | 119%—Mar. 28 20; 114 = 110 12 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 1 157 | 186 —Feb. 20 19 | 180 7344 178% 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 15% | 2444—Mar. 26 22| 20% 181 204% 
» prefer cocccces]l GH & 7644—Mar. 26 18; 71 66 7044 
le ctnctaeindaedencosnndneses 164% 10 143g—Mar. 27 26} 127% AJ 12 
* Ist nee eaedineedeseabansens 42 27%)| 44—Apr. 4 22; 364% 33 3434 
2. rT 2244 154% 2344—Apr. 4 24| 1934 164 19% 
Evansville & Terre Haute.. 4646 36 543g—Mar. 15 9; 414 38% £41 
Express AGamsS......cccccccees 119 10834 pli 0 31 8 | 130% 125 130% 
© AMEPICAD....cccccece 160 133 (|159 —May 2 -. 6|158 #150 158 
» United States........ 60 45 51 —Oct. 27 - 12) Sl 45 51 
» Wells, Fargo......... +| aaa 124 |130 —Oct. 20 1 | 130 rid 130 
Great Northern, preferred....| 195 14244 /|1744%—Jan. 3 22 166 14 161% 
Hocking Valley. -.... potent Bis zl | Alig—Apr. 21 2 3114 36 
Ee 6614 674%—Apr. 5 8 85i6 6214 6354 
Illinois Central aati iad evel Ee 12044—July 23 25 | 11934 11644 1193¢ 
lowa Se tdenctnenrnueneds 1534 10144/ 20%—July 20 12 1914 17 19 
referred ............ | 824 58 —Mar. 30 | 42 40 42 
Kansas yy Pitts. & Gulf.. 18 7 2114—Mar. 27 | poe eae 
i thencnndudiiondant 8 651 80 —Jan. 5 10; 71 68 70 
Lake Erie % baie becaduwens 24 143%) 3734—Oct. 19 - 16) 38734 27 35 
poe Dédékduesaieens 8 60 /|110 —Oct. 22 2; 110 9444 108% 
Long TIES 8 45 89 —May 5 4| 65 63 63 
Lou ville: & Nashville........ 8834 63 8734—Apr. 2 22| 76% 7034 75% 
Manhattan consol............. 133% 9514101 —Feb. 14 25/100 8634 957 
Metropolitan Street......... .-| 269 147 |182 —Feb. 13 26 | 16334 147% 1584 
Mexican Central.........cee00- 17% 6 14344,—Apr. 18 8 1314 114g 12% 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... 78 3544| 6934—Mar. 28 18 6154 5134 «59 
preferred ............ 9914 7314¢| 991¢—Oct. 20 18| 9916 92 9856 
Missouri, Ls "& ees 15 9% | 123%4—Mar. 28 19; ll 10 10% 
referred....... .....| 4544 283g) 40'44—Apr. 17 22; 83% £2 31% 
Missouri Pacific idiieebeontsie Big 33 614—Apr. 16 ll | 573% suas 55 
Mobile & Ohio............ coon], SS B® 48i44—Apr. 2 une 25; 41 4 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River..' 14434 120 '1895g—Apr. 4! 12554—June 25! 134% 127% 133 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





| YEAR 1899. 








N. ze Caeere. he! St. Louis.... 

2d ferred.. ‘ 
N. Y. New aven & Hartf‘d) 
| & * Ontario & Western..... 
Norfolk Se BP cccveovess 


prefer 
N orth American Co........... 
Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 
” pret tr. receipts..... 


Pe BEE. o6scccbceereccecees 
Pennsylvania i iveoepeneees 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pitts., Cin. te so & St. Louis... 


Pullman 
ey reer eT 
" Ist prefered.......... 
» 2d preferred. 


St. souls ~ San Francisco.... 





eeeeeeveene 


, yt 
Southern Pacific Co........... 
Southern Railway............ 

, prefer 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 
A ea 


SRD PR Occccsccccccccescs 
" prefe 


ES Gc concccccccceses 

Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 
" second preferred.... 

Wisconsin Central............ 
” prefer 


**INDUSTRIAL”’ 
American Co. Oil Co.......... 
Am. ae 3 & - wee Co. 

ae 


eeeeeeeaeeeee 


pr 
American Steel & Wire Co... 
preferred 
American Sugar Ref. Co.. 
American Tin Plate Co....... 
American Tobacco Co........ 


Continental Tobacco Co...... 
, DECRSSTOG . cc cccccsces 
Federal its iinet niniebiilt 
eee 


General Electric Co........... 
Glucose Sugar Refinding Co.. 


International Paper Co...... 

ogy | ee 
National Lead Co.............. 
N ational mee = neiis iden inaeiain 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeveeeeee 


power tn jacsewnecses 
Standard Rope & Twine Co.. 
U.S. oe DsGensennceces 
Teferred.....cccccee 

Uv. Ss. Rubber Co eeeeeene eeeeoeenee 
e eeeeeeceaeeeee 








High. Low. 
1934 11% 



































HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1900. 
Highest. Lowest. 
15%—Oct. 19| 11 —June 20) 

40144-Mar. 29| 29 —June 
21534—Jan. 3 | 20734—Sept. 26 
2646—Mar. 28 18144—June 20 
414—Apr. 18 —Jan. 10 
80 —Apr. 12| 67 —Jan. 8 
193g—Oct. 24/| 1354—Jan. 23 
6234—Apr. 4)! 4534—Sept. 29 
7814—Mar. 28; 67 —Sept. 27 
4744--Jan. 2| 2534—June 11 
14234—Apr. 5 | 1243¢—sept. 22 
111%—Apr. 2 | 815g—Oct. 11 
8044—Jan. 2); 4934—Sept. 29 
94 —Jan. 8)| 78 —June 25 
191 —Oct. 22;176 —June 25 
21%—Apr. 4/ 15 —Sept. 22 
6634—Apr. 5; 49 -—Jan. 9 
3554—Apr. 5| 235¢—Sept. 24 
12 —Mar. 31 84—June 25 
7244—Mar. 30| 64 —Sept. 25 
39° — . 80; 8144—June 23 
14%—Oct. 30 $84 June 20 
3434—Apr. 16| 21%—June 23 
48 —Mar. 27| 3034—June 18 
1534—Mar. 27| 1054—June 25 
6144—Mar. 27| 4944—June 25 
104 —Feb. 2) 49 —Oct. 38 
21 —Apr. 17} 134%—June 25 
63144—Oct. 24) 4434—Jan. 10 
7734—Mar. 28; 704—June 23 
93g6—Apr. 27| 64%4—Mar. 13 
244—Apr. 27| 16 —Sept. 20 
88l6—Jan. 5 all os 22 
11%—Mar. 26 —June 18 
3344 Mar, 26 2156 -June 18 
2034—Mar. 31| 10 —Sept. 26 
57 —Apr. 2) 30 —Sept. 24 
—Mar. 29; 30 —June 25 
i76—Feb. 6| 3444—June 18 
—Mar. 24) 8 —June 25 
50K Feb. 6; 17 —June 25 
8 —Feb. 6) 6444—Sept. 28 
59%%—Apr. 12| 2846—June 25 
9 —Feb. 1); 69%—June 25 
1374%4—Jan. 4/ 9544—Mar. 3 
3654—Feb. 7| 15 —June 23 
111%—Feb. 14| 844%—June 25 
—Jan. 3/ 21%—May 21 
SK Jam 3| 70 —May 12 
5734—Feb. 6)| 2834—June 25 
7744—Feb. 6) 6034—June 26 
145 —Oct. 22|;120 —Jan. 10 
58l446—Feb. 5| 44 —May 15 
24—Jan. 3/] 14%—Mar. 6 
70%—Feb. 6; 58 —Mar. 6 
28144—Feb. 5); 15%—Aug. 11 
5344-—Feb. 6); 20 —June 2 
97 —Feb. 6/)] 7934—June 26 
5834—Jan. 17) 32%—Sept. 26. 
884—Jan. 17| 7034—Sept. 26 
Z744—Feb. 6)| 834—June 25 
7034—Feb. 6/| 49 —Aug. 1 
ll mo 4; 4%—Mar. 6 
—Jan. 3/ 734—June 25 
” —Jan. 3); 6 —June 25 
44 —Jan. 2; 21 —July 6 
10434—Jan. 3! 90 —Fet,. 27 





16% 11 
iy 


os 


38 
: 4 
8 
74 
4614 
1357 
3% 
ate 
191 

2916 
11% 
68 


a 
33 
61 


- 183% 


6334 
1644 








34 
9846 


209 







OCTOBER, 1900, 


High. Low. Closing, 


1046 


210% 
21% 
17 


15% 
57 








RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





—_— 


NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Ann Arbor Ist g 4’S......0000000++1995 
Ate. * p. &S. F. 


tch TOD a sc Fe gen g 4’s.1995 
BM POR ISLCLTCU,. ccccccseesesecses 
’ adjustment, @, Gbs cece 1995 
© PRT. cc ccccccccesccss 
© «©BTAMPC....ccccccccsee 1995 
» Equip. tr. ser. A. g. 5’s1902 
» Chic. & St. L, ist 6’s...1915 


Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3}4s. .1925 t 
@ Qs ccccccccstscens 
” 4 } ge eorereecccceescceee 1948 


egist 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s — 
_Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 414s, 1930 


Buffalo, wee 4 & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 
Alleghany & Wi. ‘Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1943 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. .1921 

© Qe Bee cccceetoess 1922 





Buffalo & a 1st g. 5’s, 1913 


Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 
, = oe ar tst 5’s...1984 

Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. ist 6's, 1921 
Minneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 


Canada “een 4, 4 = gtd ™~, = 


" mde 


Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 


Central R’y of istered $1.00) 1st ot .1945 


eeeeseeeeeeee 


* regis 

© Gi Mimiissecseccsccess 

* con. g.5’s, reg.$1, ee 

” st. pref. inc. g. 5’s,.. . 1945 
, * 2d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 

» 8d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1 

3 —— & Nor. Div. 1st 


" iia. Ga. & At). div. g 58.1947 
. © Mobile diy. Ist g. 5’s....1946 


Central Railroad of New Jer rsey, 
st | a ae 





" conv. deb. 6's. ee 
11 






































Int’st Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
Amount. | paid 
"| Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
7,000,000' 9 J | 92 Oct. 27,19 | 92 90 33,000 
133,092,500 | |A& oO 100%6 ey x of 18% rh ery 
iadidalianiaaiaa A&O , 
50,513,500 |NOV or Oct. 31, 19° 88 1,636,000 
enecunioned NOV 7934 Dec. 11, 7) «ene o | teecsees 
Se ET coccccccessceecss a » | eenensee 
500, J & J eeeseeeeeeeeee . eee ee _ . > © eeeeee 
1,500,000 M&S8 eeeeeee eee eeeeee eee . ” ee eeee 
1,000,000 |J & D/} 106 Apr. 23, a. sese ¢ eesaeee 2 
69,798,000 z * : 9514 Oct. 30,19’ | 96 9314 | 338,500 
A & 0| 9956 Oct. 31.19°| 997% 994% | 1,163,500 
$ 65,963,000 § | so Oct. 10,19" 998,| ° 2 
41,990,000 |F_& 3| 874 Oct. 31,19" | 885g 86 | 1,029,000 
. . Q J eeeneee@eeeeeeeeene eeee eeeeoe | @@888888 
700,000 |F & A ig Haig" haa sesoapcna, viene te 
1,018,000 |M & 8} 1 Feb. 28, "99 ay Poor ‘ 
yy me s} 11134 Oct. el 11134 111 3,000 
® 9 J eeeeeeeeesveeeee eeee eee eeeeeeee 
RE CGE sconocscnceescesacs odes wees f Oncocese 
650,000 |3 & 31180 Mar. 1,19°| 2... ceoe | coccccee 
1,300,000 |F & A} 129 July 10,19} .... 200 | cecccees 
3,920,000 |3 & D| 126 Oct. 11,19°| 126 126 1,000 
A&O _ Nov. 18,’99 ak eaten A senna 
t 1,056,500 } A&O eeeeeeveeeeeee eeee eeee s 
6,500,000 |J & D 10876 Oct. 25,19" 1 10744 11,000 
t 7,250,000} |4 & 0} 118, Oct. 18 19°| 118116 4,000 
_— A&O 1174 Sept.10,19 ches. seeded a seeedase 
1,905,000 A & 0} 105 Jan. 6,’99 a Pere . 
150,000 |3 & p}/ 140 Aug.24,°95 sone Es _— 
13,920,000 |x & 3/| 10734 Oct. 30,19" | 108 1073% 21,000 
) mM «&s| 10644 Oct. 31,19’ | 107 1064 8,000 
¢ 5,100,000 | fr 5! 104” Apr. 24°09 | .... cece | eceecees 
2,500,000 |J & D Bae | sess cand | ccoconse 
4,880,000 |M & N 9394 Oct. 29,19" | 9854 9334 8,000 
F & A 117 ‘Sept.25,19” cade meen EA eeensees 
vranenn Meee] WC GSE SHIH | Seid Baie | “BostabD 
M&N c \ 
16,500,600 vg N96 Oct. 30°99| 96 96 2'000 
4,000,000 oct 1| 45 Oct. 31, 19° | 45 38 328,000 
7,000,000 OCT 1) 13% Oct. 26, 19°| 138% 109 152,000 
4,000, octl1 7 Oct. 26, 19° 7 4 94,000 
ris a Ge BORE (cose (cece | coceccce 
413.000 |s & J) 102 Jume2,"OO |) 1... cece | cvcccces 
1,000,000 x & 3/106 Oct. 24,19°| 106 105 3,000 
1,167,000 |m & Ni 107% May 3,19°| .... ...2 | cecceeee 
43,924,000 } J & J| 124% Oct. 29,19" | 124 123 94,000 
_—o Q J | 122% Oct. 29, 19 | 12244 12134 16,000 
378,800 |'M & N! 130 July 25,'19 sen. sien 4 ohndaed " 


. 
, : = — ee — . — = — ° ee — — a 7 meee 
PAIN TN Bis ATE 8 OR TCT EB BAIT St EEC I OS NSO RB RARE RE a ae xt aes he ter rqlaniane tare iets ts et cotinmeibnlinnl aX tee Fe SS nk ty og SPREE Ny Spee te napa Saab enctnaidh 
yep a, _— pies seta ak y 


















834 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


BOND QUOTATION S.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 
for the month. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALzs, 





NAME. Principal _ {Int st tnt. 
Due Paid.) price. _Date.|High. Low. Tota, 











Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal oon. 4 .1912 105 Aug.30, 9” 
* con,extended gtd. 416)s, 1910 101 Oct. 31, 19 


Charleston & Sav. Ist g. 7’s.......1986 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A.. 
Mortgage ae 6’s 


Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 114% Sept. 5,19” 








10834 Dec, 13,’99 
113 -Oct. 2,19” 

















Ju nell, 19° 

100% Oct. 31, 19° 

94% Aug.23, 19” 
100 July 

_— Oct. 26,19" 

July 23,19” 

1014 Apr. 29,99 

101 Oct. 20, 19” 


1 Oct. 18,°19 
106% Feb. 24,°99 
105% Oct. 30,95 


a 


1940 
A. -d. } Ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 

2d con. 
Warm § Val. Ist g. 5’s, 1941 
Elz. Lex. & B.S. g. g. 5’s, 1902 


Chicago & Alton s’king fund 6’s.1903 
j Louisiana 2d 7’s 1900 
Miss. Riv. Bdge Ists. f’d g. 6’s. .1912 


= 











Bes 
25 


f=) 
= 
S38 = 
PRS REVUE ee pp 


BRP Bee RRR ee mR we & 


C2Zum pRnuunaumnmszZzoo «a 


5 








2 
_ 


SRRPSS BER EEE PP ona 


110% Oct. 26,19 
1005g Oct. 2,19’ | 1 
— nae. 11, 19 


10494 Ost. 27,19" 


11534 July 6,19” 
10334 Oct. 18,19° 


oro 
ve 
oa 


, 5’s, sinking fund 
Chic. & lowa div. 5’s.... 
Denver a 4’s 1 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s.1903 
{ 1901 


33 


Nebrasica extensi’n 4’s, i927 
registe 

Southwestern div.'4’s..1921 
convertible 5’s 1903 














114% Sept.18,19 
112 Apr. 2,°96 
136 Sept.14.19° 
115% Oct. 30.19" 
115 Aug.28,19° 
112 Oct. 15,19 


* small 
" Ist con. 6’s, gold 
. a. oe Ist 5’s 


GP GB ap RR Be BP on op BP Be BP Be BPR B BP op op 
aZzZzouu 


. 1986 


Chicago, ae meng A & nouenetae, 
. <a g.6 1947 


116 Oct. 11,19’ 
1947 1 
Reukew. eX & Chic, 1st 6’s. .1910 


Aug. 9,19’ 
11444 Oct. 30,19” 


Cy Cy Oy 
& & & 
Coy Oy Oy 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Mil. & St. Paul Ist 7’s $ g, R.d..1902 
" — Tsk 1902 


St 
& & 


16734 Aug.22,19° 
is Apr. 10, 19” 
169% Sept. 18, 19” 
170% Oct. 20, 19” 
11334 Oct. 25. 19° 
11034 Oct. 31. 19” 
105% Feb. 19, 98 


_\~ 


* 
- 


eee | 


Ist C. & M. 7’s 1903 

Chicago Mil. &St. a 7's, 1905 

terminal g. 5’s he 14 

gen. g. me series A.. 

regis 

gen. &. ‘316° ne series R.1989 
te 


regi 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 


: Bao 
oO 
: SoS | 
: 833 
Ce Oy yy 
BP BB & 


39 
s: 
= 


© 
Sat ay ag Sag ay ay ay Cy Oy 


118 Sept.24,19’ 
12134 Oct. 26,19 | 1 


= 
_ 


228 
S555 


- 





BR c9 9 es 


1st Chic. & P. W. ge. 5’s.1921 

a. “4 Gt. S. g. 5’s. oe 
Far. & . 6’s assu.. 

ik. div. 7s, 1910 

1910 


Iowa & D, ex, 1908 
*s, La. C. & Dav.. 1919 

Point div. 5's, a 
So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 
; sjouthw’ ndiv., 1909 
Wis in. div. 5's, 1921 
Mil, ‘& N. Ist M. ) 4 6's. 1910 
Ist con. 6’S.......0.....1913 


nad 
SEEEES 


117. July 27,19" 
11034 Sept.10,19’ 
854 O 


- 


£ 


- 








11 ct. 23,19” 
Oct. 3. 19° 
119 Oct. 18, 19” 
121 Sept.21, 19” 
120 Aug. 9,19" 





- 


me oF 
“use 


- 





2235 


a 

















®eeee eee ezeeeeeeeeeeeee 
ay ag ag ay ay Say ap ap ay ay ay ay ay ey ey ey Cy Cy 
& GP BP BP BP BP Be BP BP BP BP BP Bp Be Be BP op wp 
SOaananananawauwaaaaa 

— 


a 
es 











BOND SALES. 835 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highes and lowest prices and eon sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


















































. BER SALES. 
Name. —Prinetpal| ganoung. | Int'st|_“AS™ SAE _| Octo 
Price. Date.|High. Low.| Total. 
Northwestern con. 7’s...1915} 12,882,000 | QF | 13934 Oct. 23,19 | 140 13934 17,000 
5 ait cet 1902 || g'x=1 o99 [J & D| LO Oct, 81,19°| 110 1094} 51,000 
, registered — ie rE ; 4 rer Fay. Sept.24.19" ey er ‘ie 
» extension 4’ / U8l6 Sept.21,19° |... wane | coves eee 
. gen. 8. ana ahaa’ ver 18,632,000 | » + 15 +! ae gitee| 78" sete | teeeeees 
5 en, g. otk sie eceapeoee d M&N WG eeEe | cece ccce | socceces 
_ =" re lca 9,995,000 |" QF 103 Nov.10,'98 sind, (Paint 
a — aan A&O PT os06 scene | eeeasane 
: am bee 5 5,940,000 |, & 0/111 Oct. 18,19" | 112°" 111 12,000 
” sinking ‘fund 5s’. .1879-1929 | | 7.055.000 BBO eee See cece cece | cccesses 
* regis Emneeseeeenpas sooo ante A — bem eg e 109% 109% mere 
. GONE. Tic cccciccccccse M&N ct. 26, 20, 
; deben. Ba. sccccc. iad || amoon oon (a 23| aeesee eae | 1005 13635 | “Tadd 
* eee A&O ct. 24, y 
” Winn ncesceccnsccces ; 10,000,000 SOL BOG Ba ee] cece ccs | cccccces 
: » sinking f’d deben. 5’s.1983 || 9 an gpg | M & N/ 12036 Sept.19,19 |... wee. | cee e eee 
PRO iccocccccccscces = Be SRE vcce cece | coccssce 
Des Moines & Minn. ist 7’s.....1907 600,000 |F & A} 127 Apr. 8,°84) 1... cece | cocees ee 
Escanaba & L. Superior Ist 6's. .1901 351,000 |J & J} 10344 Feb. 26,19" oeetdeen 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 1,600,000 |M & S 11254 DT! cece seco A osacese 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 1,500,000 |M & S| 11244 Apr. 24,19 | 1... wc ce | cece ees ” 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 1st 5’s..1909 1,600,000 |M & 8| 111% Apr.24,°19 | 1... 2.2 | cccccces 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 1,592,000 | M & N/| 12346 Oct. 15,19’ | 123% ts: 1,000 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 5,000,000 |M &N/ 136 Oct. 29, 136 §=©1357 8,000 
» ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 4,148,000 | F & A| 12356 Oct. 18,19” | 12854 12314 13,000 
» Ashland div. hey 6's.1925 1,000,000 |M & S| 189% Apr.17,19 | 1... 20. | cocccces 
» Michigan div.ist g.6’s.1924 1,281,000 |J & J| 13746 Aug.13,19° | 2... cece | cece eee 
© GBR GE Behccccccccss 1 436,000 |F & A| 106 Aug.22,19° | 1... cece | cccccces 
- Ee 1911 ,0UG |M&N/ 112 Nov.18,°90| 1... cece | coccces e 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 J & J} 13014 Oct. 30,19 | 18054 130% 17,000 
»  registered............. 1917 | ¢ #2100000 |5 & 3] 13004 Oct, 2419 13014 130 18,000 
. gen. o- Piiacsadosavens 1988 54,581,000 J&JI — ro 31,19" | 107 10544} 228,000 
siiciiia diitindiiah inks ’ Jad Oct. 25,19” 106%4 106 6,000 
Des Moines ps i Dodge Ist 4’s.1905 1,200,000 |J & J 18 May 25, te t669 000 1. eeccoese 
peeepeseseoseene 200,000 |J & J 864 Aug.25,19° ein. send e aeeeden 
” en <i hciendabemscainn 672,000 |3 & J| 98146 May 18,°99| .... 1... | eocceess 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 2,750,000 |A &O/;}1ll Oct. 31,199; 111 111 5,000 
” small bond............ 1923 ccccccseee |A&O\/100 Apr. 15, Tt ween sooo Ff secece - 
Chic.,St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1930| 14,265,000 |J & D 13978 Oct. 31,19 | 185% 134 10,000 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 2,148,000 M&N/1381 Oct. 3.19° | 131 131 1,000 
North Wisconsin Ist mort. 6’s..1930 800,000 |3J & J 110 May Dh sice eden E senwes ee 
St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 6,070,000 |A & O} 130% Aug. 14,19° sane. eben § eceves ee 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s..1947;| 18,400,000 3 & J} 92 Oct. 26,19°| 92% 91 31,000 
Chic. '& Wn. Ind. Ist s’k. de. 6’s.1919 582,000 |M&N/106 Oct. 4,°99| 1... 2... | cccccces 
gen’l mortg. g. 6’s...... 1932 9,868,000 | QM te nue 219° seen eoen 1 eoeeenes 
Chic. & West Michigan Ry '5’s. ..1921 5,753,000 | J & D t. 28, i atin seen | Seaweed ; 
Choc.,Oklahoma & Glf.gen.g. 5s .1919 4,800,000 |J & J 103 ta 17, ME Seen. éd00 E acconee ; 
Cin., Ham. Apa a s’k. f’d 7’s.1905 996,000 |A &O/}117 Sept.20,°990 | .... ..ce | ccccccee 
g.4 1937 2,000,000 | & 3/118 Oct. 10,199} 113 112% 39,000 
Cin. Day. & Ir’n ist gt. dg. ‘B's. 1941 3,500,000 | M & N/| 112% Oct. 10, 19° | 112% 112% 1,000 
Cley.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 | 12,634,000 |3 & D| 99% Oct. 30,19’ | 101 97 145,000 
{ »  doCairo div. 1st g. 4’s..1939 5,000,000 |3 & 3| 98 Sept.27,19 | .... cece | coccce 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 4,000,000 | J & J SOE | ccee ccce. | cccces : 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s.1990 9.750.000 |IM& N 104 Oct. 25,19°| 104 104° 1,000 
" PT sstcaccssesanans petting MT ssee ones | oosdsned 
Sp’gefield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 1,035,000 |M & S Oct. 12, 19’ | 94 94 2,000 
Cin Ind. Sk, nO tote - to 650,000 | J & J 108 Ao 22,0 Bee” waee E eeeeeees 
in.,In ic. lst g. 1g, DM? ovee ewes | seececce 
“(lipemic ; 7,685,000 | Q F DAE 8. cece | edcoces 
‘ = eae 1920 689,000 |M&N/1 CE ic. wees © melesens ‘ 
Cin. S’dusky&Clev. con. Ist g¢.5’s1928 2,571,000 |3 & 3'114 Aug.17,19° adel “ene t aeeeenin 
Clev., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 1914 t 8,901,000 } J3&D ug. ,19” ecco coco | seoccece 
» sink. ee: smamnauals oy ni JI&D aa — 19, - bon eete T ececoun , 
" oon. consol 6’s........ J&I ug. Pe weed acne | eoseeces 
Se + 8,205,000 } DO Si ancnescoceccxsese iiee nee 1 eornenes 
Cin. ‘Sp. ist-in, C.,C.,C.&Ind., 7’s.1901 1,000,000 |A & O toa Oct. 29,°99 | 10134 10134 1,000 
Ohio, Ind. & W. , ist fd. 5’s....1938 i * Pewee, Dg srpeeen 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. ..1940 8,103,000 |A & O Oct. 31,19” 9016 8614 155,000 
q © income 4B. .....cccceee 1990 4,000,000 A 946 Oct. 29,19’ | 30 2756! 173,000 
















Se ee 


26 Re ROR AS yn a Sl eo Swe ee ae ase ADs Cee a tee ere, ainstll: daspeacstettlaatplciaataitr ms a Bees — aman 7 , “ee me : vad aoe 1Eia 3 ae pS ~ SO : . z nics ee ee TG Hip SAh hig vr See » sy 
CRS EA CRS ES Oe toda i te te eh Se ee aS DENS AR a RRC NARA TON AE ET Be RE Pr RNS Ce RA CR TRE ERT ACN I Raa ad SOE CLE AT RR a NR a a ta eS ea esta fe hint ants chara snee a ela 
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836 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Last SALE. 


OCTOBER SALES, 





*| Price. Date. 


High. Low. 








Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 


Clev.., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. — 


registered 


Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 48.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s. .1907 
‘Morris & Essex Ist m 7’s........1914 
a 7's sl sii 

e 


regis ‘tered 
N. Y. Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 
, const. 5’ 1923 
r terml. imp. 1923 
| Syracuse, Bing. & Y. ist 7°s..1906 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
r = Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. eT 


Albany & a Ist c. g. 7's 
" egi tered 
ff 








. con. x 
Des Sonia mina ity ist g. Bs. “1917 


Detroit & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s......1995 
® g£. 4s 1995 


regis 

2d 1m _ 1916 
Duluth, Red Wing & S’n ist g. 5’s.1928 
Duluth’So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 


Elgin Joilet & Eastern Ist g 5’s. .1941 


Erie Ist ext. g. 4’s 1947 

f 2d extended g. 5’s.....1919 
3d extended g. 414" «1083 
4th extended g. 5’s....1920 
5th extended g. 4’s....1928 


Ist cons. fund g¢ .7'8. .-.1920 
Erie R.R. lst con.g-4s nt ob bds.1996 
, registered 
“ es con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 


giste 

Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....1916 

Buffalo & ne g. 6’s. .1908 
r sm 

Chicago & Erie Ist gold 4° 

Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd § 

en 48 —. 2g. 


° y 6’s 
Y..L. E. & W. Docic & Imp. 
Co. lst currency 6's 


all 
Midland ® of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 
+ = ~—s &W. g. dg refdg. g. 5’s.. i 


. dg g. 
* gen. § vist g. 5’s 


. yo red......$5,000 eac 
| Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 





ot 
& gp 
a © 


© 
a 


PRSSSUSD> ee pe 
ge Bek eee ok Be 
COAZrPusovyoznm OF ae 








M 
M 
A 
A 
A 
A 
M 
M 
M 
J 
J 
J 
M 
J 
J 
A 
A 
J 
J 
J 


Se kee ee GPR wR eee Bk Be BP Be oe om 
aunoo OO 2Z0uuty *~AxzCCCOaD 


Ist cons gold 7’s..... » «21920 


ZR“ PREE E 
eke ke ek eB 
anvonanZsa 2 


ECSEE 


E 


—P > Ba 
= gp & BP 
oo e+ 


& 
Z 


E 





| 
= 
@ 
Z 








SS ety SD 
& gp Bp BP BP B ge 
O2ZArmeUO 


lll Sept. 5,19” 
130 May 8,19’ 


ww = 31,19” 
t. 31,19” 


8134 Oct. 31,19” 
102 Dec. 27. 93 


12444 Aug.30,19” 
138% a 5,19” 
102% Oct. 30,19" 
140 ct. 18,19” 
98 

, 19° 

. 16,19" 

. 15, 19° 

122 Feb. 8, 19” 


14644 May 2,19” 
141 Oct. 22. 96 
Sept. 12, 19” 


10814 May 7.19 


67 Mar, 24,°95 
85 Oct. 1,19° 


107% Oct. 13,19° 
101% July 23,°89 


9214 Feb. 11,°98 
115° Oct. 22,19 


110 Sept.15,19° 


ty July 23,19” 
119% Jan. 4,19” 

1144 Sept. 6, 19° 

12344 oon . 30,19 


13416 Oct. “9 

897% Oct. 31°19" 
9314 May 25, 99 
7146 Oct. 30.19" 


117% Oct. 8,19" 
104% Oct. 22° 19° 
13644 J une22, 19° 


118 Sept.27,19” 


109 Oct. 27,°98 
115% Oct. 2,19” 


Oct. 26,19’ | 1095 


10644 Oct. ‘ie 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 


Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 


LAST SALE. 





*| Price. Date. 











TH a. 








Indiana, Ul. 





Bureka Sp 


ist General 


Flint & Pere yp mg m 6’s.. 
ist con. gold 5’ 
Port Huron d Ist g 5's. 


Florida i. & Penins. Ist g 5’s.. 

tla _ — ex. g 5’s. 
ist co 943 
Ft.Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 414’s.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.Ist 6’s..1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 


ngs R’y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 
rre Haute Ist con. 6's. 1921 

rr 1942 
Mount Vernon Ist 6's... 
jul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s.. 
Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's... 


1923 
1930 
1926 
. -1920 
. 1989 
1939 
1918 
1930 


. 1945 


Ga. Car. & N. a. est gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 
Hock. Val. By. om con. g. 444’s.. .1999 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ered 
Col. Hock’s al, lst ext. g. 4’s.1848 
fitinois ——- Ist g. 4’s.. 


. 1894-1951 


stered 
ist g 3s —. £500,000..1951 


regis 


total coheie., . $13,950,000 
collat. trust gold 4’s. 1952 


regist’d... 


oak t.g. oe -N.O.&Tex.1953 


register 


Cairo Bridge g 4’s. 


regis 


registe 
. 34’ 


registerec 
Sp’gtield di 
registered 


be ~ 








red. 
Louisville div.g. 3}4’s. 1953 
registered 
Middle div. reg. 5’s.. 
St. Louis div. g. 3’s... 


1921 
1951 


eeeeeeeev eee eee eee 
@eeeeeev ene eeeeeee 
eeeeeoeee @eeeeeee 


Belleville ry Canaat 19t OB. ..<0 1923 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. ee 1982 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. 


gold 5’s....1951 

gold 5’s, registered........ 
FORE EES EES 1951 
Se 
heen ~ div. Ist g. 4’s, 1951 


Mae Ane nee 
Lake Erie 2s Bn agmag a g. ane 
N orthern Ohio ist Ist gtd g 5's. 


.£ 5’ 
st gt Iowa Ist refdg. 5’s.1948 
Internat. at e.5 Gt. a” ’n Ist. 6’s, phy 1919 


eeeeeeeeeeees 


_—_\o 





Besse 
SSSsss 


gee 2 
PEE 
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— 
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BE 


= 
See 


55 
ze 


fo 
E88 = 
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35 


t 15,000,000 


» 


» 





24,679,000 


; 3,000,000 


14,320,000 
600,000 
4,939,000 


6,321,000 
2,000,000 


5,425,000 


470,000 
241.000 


16,555,000 
1,352,000 
3,500,000 


£ 
2 8 


- 
5s! 
Sess 
® gp ge RP ge BP Bp get OOO S ge ee owe & & om 


— 


a 
Fe 
- 


2. 


= 


oto Rao 
ES 


2 8» 
2 8 
S35 83 ss 


- 


Ege 


+. 














Cua OOO 


er Be 
ct 9 
104° Oct. 15,19° 
110 May 10, 93 
95 Sept.15,°91 
105 Sept.25,19° 


121% Oct. 1,19° 
Tee Sept.15,19° 
10834 Oct. 27, 19° 


100 Sept. 6,°99 
onnes May 14°98 
105 Mar. 11,798 

73% Oct. 31,19" 
60 Oct. 26,19" 


1038 Sept.27,19° 


106 Dec. 12,’88 
89 Feb. 5,19’ 
9944 Jan. 22,19’ 


101 Oct. 31,19 


106 Aug.21,19° 
116 June 4,19’ 


106% Oct. 22-19 
1 Apr. 15,98 
July 13,96 


107% 2. 8,19” 
4 Jan, 30,99 
Oct. - 19” 
Dec. 13, 99 


= Oct. 23,19" 
8844 D 99 


101% Jan. 31, 19° 
102 Oct. 20), 19° 
=e a 10, 95 
i124" “Dee. 11,99 
113 Oct. 31, 19” 
101% Jan. 31, 19 
121 Aug. 3,19 
105 Jan. 22,19” 


t. 31,19” 
- 16,19” 


123% Oct. 24,19 
117% Oct. 29° 19” 
lll <Aug. 8, 19° 








OCTOBER SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Norg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




























































































AST SALE. OCTOB 
Name. = Principal | _smount. Intret!_UAS? me Sanan. 
Due. Paid. price, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Lehi h Val. Pa. coll. g. 5’s..... 1997 M&N/|104 Aug. 8,°08| 1... coco | cccccece 
y en bc f WT coeecccceecee | ee ee 
Lehigh vas eI Ist m. g. 444’s.1940 | 15,000,000 i 3&J3| 110% Oct, 31,19’ | 110% 109% 7,000 
ELAR AREA EPO REEL Se PE UOT eM EP) cece cece | cccceces 
Lehigh Val. Ter. R. mam g. 5’s. a0 10,000,000 |4 & © 112 July 9,719, . 7% ee , 
registered... eeeeeeeeeeeeee ’ A & O 10944 Oct. 18, 99 ad ° eeeeece . 
Lehigh V. Bo... Co. 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1988 Jas mriocat SEGUE S6d0 e000 1) ccccccce 
;  atieatnpeeaeete: ie...) oe 
Lehigh & N. <n Ist gtd g. 4’s..... 1945 M&s} 92 Sept. “ 19° or ee 
ge aaaclamainaee 2,000,000 | } S| ..esesecteccore. eaves 
Elm. Cort. & N. ye 1st 6’s 1914 rere sine! Th aiehisininns : 
g. eeeeece 4 , A & Oo 101% Sept. 1,’99 e®eee | seeeeses . 
Long Island Ist cons. 5’s..,....... 1931 3,610,000 | Q 3 | 120 Oct. 10,19°|120 120 2,000 
0, Mee Bi iiesesceseces 1931 1,121,000; @ J | 1OL NoOv.22,°00 | 2... coos | cocccces 
‘Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1938 3,000,000 |3 & Db} 103 Oct. 29, 19°| 103 100 23,000 
, Ferry Ist g. 444’S.....- 1922 1,500,000 |m & 8} 100 Oct. 23. 19’ | 100 9944 8,000 
© Mi Risdecudtescescesial 1932 325,009 | J & D nye Bey ON ie ee Bee 
0 QM Bice cccccces 1949 5,685,000 |M & 8 Oct. 30, 19’; 96144 94 174,000 
es coceses 934 1,135,000 | J & D 100 May 25,°97 oneé: Sane T exeneséa 
- Brooklyn & Montauk ist 6’s....1911 Sy TEED GF cecccceseeve on08 a? ere , 
I aibit antnht winhiton aan 1911 750,000 \mM&s|110 Aug. 3,°96 ae, ne 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st c. g. 5’s, . 1,601,000 |A & 0/107 Jan. 31,99 ids | auaneees 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach he 5’s, 1927 883,000 |M & s| 105 May 4,19 ona Th eeenens 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
1 Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 1,425,000 |Qzan/ 110 Oct. 27,19°| 110 10834 10,000 
_ Louis. & Nash, gen. g. 6’s.......1980 9,515,000 |\s3 & pj} 118 Oct. 6,19°| 118 118 11,000 
* Cited goiaé soateninidntill evel 1,764,000 | M & nj 111 July 31,19 sui veh eee 
P n go cnacaial J&J ct. 31,19" 4 ‘ 
+ registered «4.2.0.2. 1049 | 14,994.00) |5 & 3] 83° Feb.27°93| | 
P vee trust g. 5’s, 1931 5,129,000 | M & n/ 1114 Oct. 29,19" | 11146 11036 31,000 
P coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s..1903-1918 | 12,500,000|a & 0} 9756 Oct. 29,19" | 9734 9634 51,000 
»  Cecilian branch. 7's... .1907 380,000 |m & 8} 106 Nov.11,°97 | 1... eee | cocceee 
»  4£., Hend. & N. 1st6’s. .1919 1,950,000 | 3 & Di 112% Aug.22,19 | 1... cece | cece cues 
» 4. Cin.&Lex.g. 416’s,..1931 3,258,000 |M &N/ 103 Jan. 18,°98 ees pone 
4 es N.O. & Mobilelstg. 6°s..1930 5,000,000 | 5 & J} 12844 Sépt. Ee ee 
> ‘Reape 930 1,000,000 |3 & 3/117 Oct. 1, "19° | 117° (117 2,000 
, Pensacola div. g. 6’s...1920 580,000 | mM & s| 109% Nov 1. Rg, sera 
e  §t. Louis div. Istg. 6’s.1921 3,500,000 | M & S 126144 Sept. i 
S Gcteenacansl 1980 3,000,000 M& Ss Oct. 1,19’ | 63% oor. 2,000 
« Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 6,742,000 |\3 & J Oct. 22. 19’ | 984% 967 7,000 
. L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 
CL, «nccccaaes 4,000,000 |m & 8} 109 Sept.26,19 | 2... 0 cece | cece cues 
» N. Flan & 8. Ist g. g.5’s, 1937 2,096,000 | F & A! 109% Saby 17, RS eh peeetcreen 
e Pen. & At. 1st g. g, 6’s,1921% 2,708,000 |F& A i July 17.19 a PPO Hee penn 
' S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.1936 3,673,000 |F & A Oct. 14,19° | 109 109 10,000 
q « So. & N.Ala.si’fd.g.6s,1910 1,942,000 |A & O 1M, Sept.30°96 ike. onek S cmenses 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | 3,000,000 m & s| 9634 Nov. 17,’99 + peer 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 | 28,065,000 | A & o/ 10244 Oct. 31,19’ | 10254 10014 | 145,000 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s. ...1908 10,818,000 |3 & 3) 115 Oct. 30, 19° 115% wel 7, 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 Rees heme. ahha © a-sneete 
Mexican poomggene | 
N. Mtge. 4’S.......+06- 1911 62,643,000 |s & 3) 84 Oct. 31,19’ | 84 80144 24, 
. any con. ine. 3’8.......... 1939 17,072,000 |\JULY| 26% Oct. 31. 19° | 2714 2534 | 1,189,000 
— | ——ereeeeySepeE: 1939 11,310,000 |JULY| 133 Oct. 26.19” 138% 12%) 348, 
. e@ me. & collat. g. 5’s....1917 DESERT wccsccoseceséces sone ‘ahée T secesece 
Fk, eae 1919 SE TAA OO cocccesciccceses sake shee | eeenmees 
Mexican Internat’ ist. con g. 4’s, 1942 4,635,000 wo & 8| 84 Oct. 30,19°| 844% 83%) 159,000 
| 
Mexican eas. by ty h. ar 1927 10,955,000 3 & D} 10844 Apr.19,19° | 1... 0 1.66 | cece ees 
*A’’ 1917 coup.due t 12. 265.000 cs & 8 Se GCE |: -cvac cose 1 eceesess 
" sept. T i, stam epee Serna | er ! i tiieceteent 1 seee 4nes | eRdeese 
we, jg Pe: 1917 | 12,265,000; a | 17 Apr.25.19°| 1... sce | cecceeee 
" ohn ad Ist g. 6’s 105 May 2, wal seneneee 


e registered 


>! 1,209,000 | 7 & P 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
































a aacesenneeiiiiia 
' OCTOBER SALES. 
Name. — Principat) amount, | Int’st nsemmnalinnanee meno 
pe, | OO aid.) price. Date.|High. Low.| Total. 
Minneapolis & St. t Louisist g.7's.1987 | | 950,000 |3 & D/ 149, May 910")... nie 
owa eeeeee 9 9 9 eeee . eee 
JOM cent. let g.6's..1921| 1°382'000 3 & A SE <n. accel anvanies 
» Southw. ext. Ist g. 7’s...1910 636,000 | J & D| 12214 Aug.13,"99 asi tar Tt Senne 
o 18 COM. B. BB. .cccccocees 1984 5,000,000 'm&N/|118 Oct. 31,19°| 118 1175 19,000 
» Ist & refunding g. 4°s.. 1949 7,600,000 | Mm& s| 96 Oct. 31,19 | 9634 95 61,000 
ea - & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 ‘ 102 Mar. 26,’87 ° coccccee 
ee TEC! soee|, 0 5] Moka HM| Se | Soe 
ge 3 an Ss £ ~ ’ eeee ee . eeeeeeee 
Minn. . ‘stamped pay. of int. gtd. 8,280,000 3 & 3| g93/Fhne1891 pase tani a 
inn., SSO. GEceeee lt eeenaenla a af sccccccesccconces ecco | coccecs P 
= » stamped pay. of int. gtd. { ee acted menmenee 
Missouri, K. & T. 1st mtge g. 4’s.1990 39,718,000 |3 & D| 92 Oct. 29,19°| 938 9054; 246,000 
» 2dmtge. g.4’s.. .1990 20,000,000 |F & A ph sey 3l, 19° | 68 6444 441,500 
* Istextgo d5’s.. “agg 1944 1,498,000 |M & N Oct. 31,19" 9244 89 207,000 
Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. g. 7’s..1906 510,000 |M & N 1003 Nov. 22,'99 ones e600. 1 conus eee 
Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g Bs... . 1940 1,340,000 |\M&N/} 90 Sept. 6,19? | .... ..0. | eosseeee 
1 Mo. K.&T. of Tex ist ae. g. 5's. 1942 2,685,000 |M & 8} 92 Oct. 24,19°| 92 90 37,000 
Sher. Shrevept & Solst gtd. _ “r 1,689,000 |3J & D Oct. 18,19? | 9944 9844 000 
Kan. - & —— a g.4’s oa F&A! 81% Oct. 29,19°| 814% 8 45,000 
| Tebo. eosho Ist 7’s......... J Pa EE cncecensecseonens nae 000% 8 ecaaaane 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s. 1942 4,000,000 | A & 0} 10844 Oct. 22,19’ | 103% 102 11,000 
Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s...1920| 14,904,000;m&N/119 Oct. 29,19’ | 119% 11 244,000 
» 8d mortgage 7’s....... 906 3,828,000 |M&N/116 Oct. 19,199} 116 115% 2, 
' been g S’sstamp'dl917 t 14,376,000 M & S| 9634 Oct. 31,19°| 97% 94 687,000 
" TFOMIBTCTOG . oc cccccccccccece . TE BO cececcecescesoces saeco 40 nee | eacesese 
" ist — gold 5’s.1920 t 7.000.000 |F £4 9554 Oct. 31,19" | 96 92 245,000 
" FOMISUCTOCG. 2 ccccccccccccccs _— BP BAI ceccccgescccesece Stee } 80dvee | eoecccce 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1926 620,000 |\s& 5J| 9 J 4 to |e $060: 1 cacevess 
1 Pacific a 7. a m. o. ex. 4’s, = i M&S 115s Sept . 19" none. “cate b enceanae 
exten oe 578, F&A 4 oe iin een tigen 
St. L. & I. &- con. R.R.&]. pon 5’s1931 35,716,000 | A & O Oct. 31,19" | 1108 108 719,000 
. § tamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 6,945,000 | A & O 109 Oct. 18,19’ | 10944 109 12,000 
. es es & rfd’g 2g. 4s. 1929 t 19.114.000 |3 & J 79 Oct. 31,19 | 80% 7 640,000 
sncledatinaiei idea iiniatiads ae TS ccvcncenncensates phe Et eeeasawe 
 verdignia Vy Tad. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 PEP EEE EE cacéeccccticcacce:]: cece 40061 done eees 
Mob. & ee lien, g. 5’s...1945 a J &3/\109 <Aug.31,19° ‘ 9006. I séncesas 
Ceres eeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeee , J&J seers eeeeeeeeeeee eeee . eeeeerses 
: —_ ne. ry 1945 faves UO Secvcotscdecense. | e600 -0000 8 cocceade 
Mob. Jackson&Kan. City Ista.5's 1046 STE iin cciccnnneen bonne wnat 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 7,000,000 | 3 & J| 127% Oct. 25,19” 11% 126% 24,500 
» Ist =e ee | 927 oatae J & D| 120 July $1.19 a aor 
© Qe Oe Biiisssnssccceed 472, QJ ct . 
Montg’rydiv.1st g. -~ 1947 4,000,000 | F & A| 10734 Oct. 12, 19” atin 1% 4,000 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s,....1981 4,000,000 |m & 8} 86 Dec.17,°95) ... soeeoese 
rie Seat & St. L. 1st 7’s.. _— ee J&d org Sul i is 128% 128% 6,000 
i cciiinsian caneteiicaitingeindel ,000, Jad u oem ae 
’ ist, conn. ee 1 6,253,000 | A & O z 1054 105) 10,000 
, A ie eer eee 371,000 |3 & J 113” aon 3300 oat “auseE eeensene 
, = _ wt M.W. & Al. peo or J&J he on 24,196 . on saeebsce 
, Se OO Be Oe BP cccccceces \ J&J DEMME scee cose | eccecees 
N. 0. & N. East. prior Tien g. 6’s..1915 1,320,000 | A & O| 10844 Aug.13,°94 |... cece | cccccecs 
N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. 1st c. 7’s. .1908 J & J| 10834 Oct. a 10834 1083¢/. 8,000 
+ istregistered.......... 1903 |{ 18,481,000 |3 & 3 10844 Oct. 1,19" 10814 1081| 5.000 
eee ord {+ 87,075,000 | 3 & 3/110 ae >aeepeen (eapnnceam 
, ebenture 5’s.....1884- M &8/ 10 ct. 22,19 | 16544 10544 14,000 
»  debentureS’sreg.......... + 4,782,000 | & §| 108“ Oct, 26°19" | 108 4 105 | 25;000 
. reg. deben. 5’s....1889-1904 659,000 | M & S| 10836 Feb. 21,°98 | .... 1.224 | cccccees 
" ere ae g. 4’s, 1890-1905 5.657.000 |2 & D Oct. 19,19’ | 10844 103% 2,000 
0 GR istecconasseusase — J&D_ . eg Pre 
° deb. re ene ext. g. 4’s...1905 3.776.000 M&N | ~ 98" 
a _____ a aenetipaeecrpae tates iii M & N| 10654 Sept.26,°00 | .... coe | cccccees 
lake Shore c db ievessswe 1998 t 90,578,000 | F & A| 
bep0e0esesséenaes . F & A} 
Michigan C Central a g. 3.468. .1998 t 18.878.000 | F & 4) 
eeeeeeeaeveeeeeeeee ’ y F & A eeeeeee 
Beech Conah 1st. gtd. 4’s. .1986 5.000.000 J & J| 
© WORMNRISE . ccccccccccccces t — 2S) Eee GEOL Keka cde | cccecces 
* 2d gtd. g. 5’s . 1936 ‘ OOO ccccnccccccsccese | c6se sade F deédedac 
J&J 
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LAST SALE. 
NAME. Principal} Ajmount. | 1st 
Due. eee .|High. Low. 
Carteagee iain. mae g. one Re te BD) cc ccccscccccccces 
earfie oO orpora 92° 
est it nak aaa 1940 { 770,000 |3 & 3) 95 July 28,98| .... .. 
. , S pone een eS Pa igi Ro £22 sddemeaandasdwane ‘ 
ouv. swega Sad GS IDE cccsucgvesesconcn a 
Mohawk & Malone | lst gtd g. 4’s. a4 pytye mi os 10744 July 6,19°| .. 
N. Jersey Junc. RR. gist £8.1986 1,650,000 F&A 102° "Feb. 3,97 | 33.) : 
i asadtessen te Te BE neccecancenenbene : sini 
oe ‘aPutenmianeen. gtdg.4’s.1993 4,000,000 |A & 0/103 May 22,°06) ,... .... 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. ata bs, 1916 130,000 | A & O wesseccseseesecse | aeee ases 
West Shore ist guaranteed 5.231 |} eaooyono|3 & 3) Hi, Got: | ass Hs 
eeeeee eeeeeeeeeee ’ . 4 e  ] 4 
Lake Shore oon. |, RR 1903 t 8,428,000 —; 11234 Oct. 5, isi | tasks 11234 112% 
[o> SB nen a J 25 Hs oct: Sts | a a 
. a... ..... t 80,542,000 | 5 & 11044 Mar. 17, 9 = dor 
Cin. Sp. ist gtd 1 . 8. & M.S.7’s.1901 1,000,000 | A & O 1°97 a 
petrol, a _& Toledo ~~ 7s. i eye F . A 1984 J Tunes" a ae 
st gtd c. 5’s... , J Oh caecteneccosancee met 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1934 1,500,000 |J & 3/129 Sept. 7,19’; .... 
Pitt area Ae Ist gtd 6's. 1982 aoe : ° : 117 May 31,°89; .... . 
cc cesesceud LY ae ee ‘en 2 
McKspt & Bell. V. Ist g. ap fos CE RR ae 2 
ogee. — con. 7’s. oo rye — » a ee 10734 Meg i- = ee 

* st con evescoveeus 000, ept seca (6s 

S “Dicccapccccocecesences 1 1,500,000 |M& s 121 BER. Be | sscce 

Ps a Leaveeasennewell oo t 8,576,000} -— L _— ws 126 126 

9 $C WP iivccccccccseess - ’ ec. 2,° cece 4 

P te Seesnarceesata 1 t 2,600,000} J&3/105 Jan. 4,19) .... . 

" Rs BO Bien cccccvcccece wv J&3/108 Jan. 7,°98; .... .. 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 3’s...1989 AES Err ial” «idl 
me Be we a se. ao 11,444,000 Bee 10984 _— 13 e 3 a 

a s8 re re . : N pr. 9 ° ee 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g I wai 1927 1,200,000 | A & 0 121 Oct. 25,19°|121 121 
R. W. & Og. feo Ist ext. 5’s...1922 9.081.000 | 4 * © 126 Oct. 24,19” 12536 

coup. g. bond currency.......... _—e eee Pag ce: 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd aba 5’s.1915 400, F&A\11l3° Apr.13,°94/ .... .... 
R. W. & O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 CS eee is Sein 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 800, J&JI 110 Oct. 15,19°| 110 108 
N.Y., Chic. eos rs Ist g. 4’s.. .1987 t 19,425,000 . - - 106% i 29, a. 107 105% 
‘i aithhecenetsinnns ay [. woke’. meee 
N. Y.. N. Haven & H. Ist reg. 4’s.1903 2,000,000 | J & D/| 187 Nov. 17,°99 seine 
* con. deb. peewee... . -$1,000 15,007,500 A&0O|195 Oct. 27.19" 195 198 
* small certifs.. “ .. .$100 1,430, (aeees 189 Aug. 4.  . ee ‘ 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s......... 1937 2,838,000 |M & N Apr. 11,19” us 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 575 000 |M & N 113% Oct. 15, ™el « uae 
N. ¥. & New England Ist 7’s......1905 6,000,000 |3 & 3/114 Jan. 5,19’ se 
phe séeeceeonsens vee 1905 4,000,000 |3 & 3} 118 July 29,99) .... ba 
N.Y. Ont. i rod... +-85,000 only 1992 ; 15,487,000 |M& 8 4x ont. a 08 104 103% 
pescees setecsense LEG Ov.30,’ [666 66680 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s. tod 1,350,000 |\mM&N/113 Sept. 24. 19” 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 +283, M & N| 138% Oct. 9,19" | 1383844 138% 
, imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 5,000,000 | F & A! 129 Oct. 18, 99 | 12934 129 
* New River Ist 6’s........ 1982 -000,000 | A & O| 182% Oct. 19, "19° | 132 13034 
Norfolk & West. Ry Ist con. g. 48.1996 A&O| 97 Oct. 31,19°| 97% 96' 
. re pee... innate ebmenni 28,704.600 | A & O 9734 July 18.°99 aa eel 
* sma Eee OE FR Em ‘niin “eae 
’ C.C.& T. lst g. t. g g 5’s1922 600,000'3 & 3/101 Feb. 23.°97) .... .... 
« Sci’o Val & N.E.1st g.4’s,1989 5,000,000 |s & n|/ 102 Oct. 27,19°! 102 102 
N.P. Ry on © ata ..4’s. .1997 t g9.889.000| 2 J rt pet, i. - 10334 10214 
Lannienetonkiebis —— Qa Sep eeu sain 
s ne fe wat . ay 2047 t 56.000.000 QF ro we ne, ore oa 
wieekinasanneeniad taint QF ct. 18,19” 
St. Paul & N; Pacific gen > + 7,985,000 | F&A aa po BA seed 4000 
4 certificates.... — F u . 
St. Poul & Duluth | eee 1931 * 1,000,000 mA A| 124 Oct, 31.19 | 124 124 

. - sees egpeseoveneny ae yoyo A s D a — rye 1104 110% 

| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948| 1,538, | 8894 May 31.19| <... <... 





Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1983 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. 


OCTOBER SALES. 





* | Price. Date. 


.| Total. 























Tr. Co. ctf. lst instal. paid.. 


resets & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
2d m 444’ .1921 


Becccece eeeeoeveeee 


Pine Creek Railway 6’s..........1982 


Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s. 1922 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s 1922 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 


Pitta: wee ah wag & F 


t. Ist g. 5’s, 1916 
i. B. Ist g.5’s, 1940 
1943 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ene 


Reading Co. gen. Thay reer 











NAME. ie Amount. 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s.......1936 2,000,000 
gen. mortg. g 6’s........1987 2, 428,000 
Omaha & St. Lo. Istg4’s..........1901 2,376,000 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,600 
Panama lst sink fund g. 17'8. -» 1917 1,636,000 
s. f. subsidy g 6’s........1910 1,482,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
[ Penn. Co.’s gtd. 444’s, lst.. —-~ t 19.467,000 
reg sebeeeneanet —" 
td.3% coi.tr ‘Teg. cts. 1937 5,000,000 
Chie., St. Louis, & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1982 1,506, 
Cleve. & Pitts. con.s. fund 7’s..i900 | 1,310,000 
n.gtd.g.4}4’s Ser. A.1942 3,000,000 
Deane es —— 2,000,000 
E. ai tt a etd. fae BS: Se r.B. 1940 3 250000 
itts. gen. g.34s Ser +0U, 
. C..1 1,508,000 
Newp .& Cin. Bge Co. gtdg. 4’s. “1945 1,400,000 
Pitts.. C. C. & St. L. con. g 6's. 
TE oiteniceincaiseabeid 9 10,000,000 
. Series B gtd..... occ cL O42 8,786,000 
eo Sertes C gba... .ccccoce 1942 1,379,000 
» Series D gtd. 4’s...... 1945 4,983,000 
Series E gtd. g. 3s...1949 5,859,000 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & C. ist s. .1912 2,917,000 
Lecebuedeeneuns men 2,546,000 
Lesvanacneeedan ees 2,000,000 
Penn. RR. Co. 1st Rl Est. g 4’s...1923 1,675,000 
con, sterling gold 6 per cent...1905 | 22,762,000 
con. currency, 6’s registered...1905 4,718,000 
con. gold 5 per cent ............ 1919 : 4.998.000 
rcent............1943| 3,000,000 
ev gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 5,389,000 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 440’s..... 1935 1,250,000 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo istgid .4’8,1936 1,300,000 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%’s .1941 4,455,000 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istzg.4’s.1936 500,000 
\_U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 5,646,000 
Peo., Dec. & Ev. 24 g. 5'8......06. 1926 1,851,000 


ee 


2 523 S35 


S23 222 S23 


bt OO pt 

- # 
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© peed 

- # 


g 
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od 
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ceo 


pd\/110 July 24,19’ 
9 Aug.30,19’ 


75 <Apr. 4,19 


J & D| 109% Oct. 31,19" 


/105 Oct. 17,19” 
103% Oct. 17, 99 


116% Oct. 23,19" 
116 Oct. 19, 19° 
114% Feb. 1 5,99 
121 July io 19” 
110 May 3, 92 
103% Mar. 6, 19° 
121 Oct. 22) 19° 


eeeeeaeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeoeeeeeee 


115 Oct. 30,19" 
14 ons 19° 
Vv. 23,98 


i sre 
u 9 
sDig Oct. 210 


135%g y vont 519" 
131 July 9,19 


108 May 12,’97 


110 Aug.28,19’ 
11234 Mar. 7,19” 


130 Aug.28,19° 
101. Oct. 31,19” 


137 Nov. 17,’93 


107% Oct. 26,93 


121 Nov 28,96 


112 Mar. 25. 93 
90 June24,’99 
116% July 28,19" 
8734 Jan. 12, 19° 


100% Oct. 24,19” 
100%4 Aug.30,19° 


8734 Oct. 31.19° 
8734 Aug.28119° 
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NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 


Principal 
Due. | 


Amou 


nt. 





Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s 
Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. 4’s. I? 
g@.5’s, 1939 


Rio Gencde Danae ~~ Pg ao sees 
st g. 4’s. 


Rio Grande eet Hey 
. guarantee 


Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 


St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. 1st g. 2.342 


St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class A, 1906 
e 2dg. 6° - 906 
Ld ° 
n 
. at oy g. B's. 
; Ist g.6’s P.C.& O 
St. Louis & San F. R. R. g. 
” South’n div. Ist g. 5’s.1947 
Central div. Ist g 4’s. .1929 


Ft. Smith & Van B g. 1st 6's, 1910 
| Kansas, Midland Ist g. eis 1937 


St. Louis 8. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs.. "1989 
Gray’s Point, Term. |stgtd.g. 58.1947 





St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 
; 1st con. 6’ one 
1st con. 6’s, registered.. 
Ist c. 6’s,red’d to g.444’s. 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d.. 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s.. .1910 
M a. ext’n Ist g. 4’s,.1987 


regis 

eervee’ : finn, Ist: 
. istered 

" Sioa. N.d 

" registered 

Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s. ...1922 

Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. . 1937 

* Ist 6’s, regwistered......... 

r registe ae Oe 

















r aoe 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 
Sav. vie & Wn. Ist c. g. 6’s. 

Ist g. 5’s 


» §8t. John’s div. Ist g. 4’s.1934 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd. eg. “" 1928 
Brunsw. & West.lst gtd. dps: 1938 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& ig. gtd.g. 4°s,1918 


Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s 1926 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 


Southern Pacific Co. 
; » g.4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 
re rep 


” Mex. SP. div Ist g 5’s.1931 
Houst. . & Ww. ae a 5’s.. — 


Ist g 
Houst. & T. &. iste S’sint, etd. 1937 
" con. g 6 sint. gtd......1912 
” gen. g 4’sint. gtd. 192 
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LAST SALE. 


OCTOBER SALES. 





"| Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 





98%4 Oct. 30,19” 


776 Aug. 2,19” 
9344 Oct. 22, 19” 


8544 Oct. 30,19” 


110 Nov.15,’99 
11254 i 19° 


J unels. tH 
July 3,19° 
Oct. 4,°96 


Oct. 31,19’ 
6244 Oct. 31, 19° 


119 Sept.14,19° 
139 Oct. 19,19’ 
a Feb. 23,’99 


. 4°95 
119 Oct. 5,19’ 
104 Oct. 31, ‘19° 
104 Jan. 27. 99 
10854 Apr. 19, 19° 


128 . 4,19” 
131% Ot. "10,19 
115 Apr. 24,797 
117% Oct. 8,19” 


10634 Nov. 20,’99 
112 June 9,19’ 


126% Jan. 13,19” 
112 Mar.17,’99 


101 Oct. 1,19° 
838 Sept.17,19° 


105 Sept. 4,°86 


813g Oct. 31,19’ 


one Oct. 30,19" 
90% June 1,19” 
Oct. 31, 19° 


May 28,19” 
Aug.15,19’ 
— 30, 19° 


105 g.20,19° 
104 rf aly 13,19” 


111% Oct. 26,19" 
10956 O 1,19’ | 1 


ct. 
81 Aug.21,19° 








9 © 98 
931g 931 


85 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








Principal 


NAME, 
Due. 


Amount. 














| ee 


9 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. 1st g 4’s..1912 
N ws Ry ‘of by * Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 


Oreg. & Cal. Ist gtd. @5"s........ 
{San Ant.&AranPassis —— 1983 
Tex. & New Orleans ist arr 1 
» Sabine div. lstg 63, . 1912 
9 Qe Miebccsccccssenac 1943 


South'n Pac.of Ariz.1st 6’s 1909-1910 
of Cal. lst g 6’s _ A.1905 
, yee 

” + C& 


" e E, ay “1902 
, . 1912 

1st ‘con. gtd. g 5's. . 1937 

stam ped besenons 1 7 

Austin & Northw’n Ist g 5’s...1941 
So. Facile Coast Ist gtd. g. 43.1937 


of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 
| Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 





§ Git ckcnncsnccakdndes 
| einbonee. en | |, eee 1918 
Atlantic & Danville 1st g. 4’s..1948 
Atlantic & Yadkin, |st gtd g4s. ooo 


Co). & Coonan. Ist 5-6's..... 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g.5’s.1930 
* con. ist iacasesesin 1956 
” a: | g 4’s.......1938 
. EES 
Ga. Pacific f 1st £ SS ee a 
Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g 6’s..... 


Rich. & Danville, ‘con. g 6’s. tts 
* equip. sink. f’d g 5? s, 1909 
» deb. 5’s stamped...... 192 

South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g. 5’s. 

Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's. .1906 


A. 





_ 8 Oe 

. re 1911 

0 Giisinensasecsscsaaias 

’  < 3g aeeea 1916 

. TT ELT RE 

© GBR. BP SBbcccccccccces 1921 

" TERR SRPMS: 

» ger. E 5’s........- neeeen 1926 

. — Ey ee 

, eee 1931 

Virginia Midland OM. PO. ccces 1936 
en.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 

Ww. 0. & W. Ist cy. gtd. basa 1924 
LW. Nor. C. Ist con. g 6’s.. ..1914 


Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 
Staten Isl. Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.414’s.1943 


Ter. R. R. Assn. St. a - lg ves. 1938 
* Ist con, 08 894-1944 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. oa 5’s. 1930 


Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6's, 
fm. aegis to Ft. W’th a 1905 


© - RM Mi iikccnntcoauna 20000 

e 2d gold tneeann, 5’s......2000 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. 1st g 5’s....1985 

* Ist M. g 5’s West. div.. 1935 


* ee Serr 
" anaw & M. Ist g. g. 4’s.1990 


ae eee 


Sa 


a" 
=> 
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ns 


Se 
Base 
= SE5E5 
SRR RRR RRR RRR RRR PROS ee paca 
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1,494,000 
500" 0oo 
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EP rr op sede suapappa 
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LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 

‘| Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
12014 Feb. 28,19 | .... csc | cceceees 
184 Nov.28°0| 2... 2... | 20.02: ; 
‘94° Nov. 30,97 ppORN 
9834 Aug. 8.19 Recvegeeana, ACen 

Oct. 31.19 | 7736 731% | * 348,000 
118 Dee. ce ee ee 
1018 Nov. 09 | ie suis | ac bbO 
UC P 4 Y 
110 Oct. 119°| 110 110 1/000 
107 Oct. 20°19} 107 107 5'500 
DCA. ccon aces | endceene 
Dn .- 1.5... once | eeseanes 
11 ¢ Nov. i tebe see & tobeasee 
119 July2719 | 220) C2] EE 
107 Jan. Tr19" | 10734 10884 | ** 38,000 
ct ’ 
9152 Oct, 30°19" | (94 9184 100°000 
ii6 Aug, 3,19 2 cree 
10514 July 24:19" oil: Lakeman 
110 Oct. 31,19 | 11014 108% | 656,000 
108 Aug. 3,19 0% we RC ree 
108 Sept. 619° ait Renipconnbe 
1194 Aug.17,°97| [02 2722) cree 
9414 Oct. 30:19} $414 9334 | *” 28,000 
ge Ne | pecadipeens: Beseenae 
17, Oct. 23.19 | 117° 117 3.000 
Oct. 19°19" | 120% 120 9°000 
it BE PE nn. cso | cacccoe 
sig ck S| wig sig | “Hi 
12214 Oct. 18:19" 12034;  22°000 
23% Oct. 30,19" | 12384 12034; 5,000 
He 2a a | 
Cc 105 1 ’ 
106 Oct. 29°19 10544 105 4,000 
102°” Oct. 13,99) °° Pe Paenionnae 
109 Jan. 12,°99| °°: sah | peices 
ili Oct. 3,19 | 111°" 111° | ©** 8,000 
Fe, NE Beton 
91% Sept.14,’ eg Sen 
11714 July 13,19” vison Sidieteiese 
117. July 25,19’ Pere ‘ 
11234 Junel5,99| 6... cc. | ceeees * 
11314 Sept.28i9| (1°. 7°0 | 008 
ge Meanie Beaseas 
104% Oct. 4,19°| 104% 104%| 5,000 
11434 Oct. 31,19" | 11484 11 189,000 

"| 65" Oct. BL" | 72 |58°| “Toc000 
112 Oct. 15,19 | 112% 111% 18,000 
11156 Oct. 22°19" 11185 111% 000 
10134 Oct. 24°19" | 10134 100 
89 Oct. 23:19! 89 89 














ROP OPE ORT WHR RE EEF thien Serene neon * . 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 


Norz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. 


LAST SALE. 


OCTOBER SALEs, 








*| Price. Date. 


High. Low. 




















Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Toledo, Peoria & W. ist s 4’s.. 4,800.000 
Tol., S8t.L.&K.C. Tr. Rec. st g¢ 6's. 1910 8,814,000 
Toronto, Hamilton &Buff 1st g 48.1946 3,280,000 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 1,852,000 
Union Pacific nos S. de ld gt g 4s...1947 | 96,458,000 
Oreg. Ry. re Nav. Ist s. f. ‘g. 6's. .1909 691,000 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s.1946 | 19,634,000 
4 Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 | 13,651,000 
Oreg. —- Line Ist con. g. 5’s.1946 10,337,000 
um, inc. A 5’s.....1946 727,000 
Utah & } N Serthern 3), aa 1908 4,993,000 
‘ ae 1926 1,877,000 
Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1989 31,664,000 
, 2d mortgage gold 5’s.. ood 14,000,000 
a deben. mtg series A.. 3,500,000 
_ #8 Ne: “1039 25,740,000 
4 * Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 3,411,000 
, Des Moines div.1st g.4s.1939 1,600,000 
St. L., Kan. % _ St. Chas. B. 
t EEE 1908 1,000,000 
Western ~ Lf & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 10,000,000 
* “—— heceeeeanncadi 1943 9,789,000 
. _~ Micdocccoveuveseceess 1943 10,000,000 
West Va.Cent’! & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 3,250,000 
waeeting.s & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 2,000,000 
Wheeling div. lst g. 5’s.1928 905,000 
exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 349,000 
Wheel. &L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4’s..1949 8,682,000 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 | 23,727,000 
STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 
Brookiye Rapid Transit g. 5’s...1945 6,625,000 
Atl. av.Bkn .imp . £.5°8, 1934 1,500,000 
» City R. R.1stc. Pe i916. — 4,373,000 
» Qu. i & Sur. con, 
i ctthpisannenaiendl 2,255,000 
, ution Elev. Ist. g. 4-5s.1950 12,890,000 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 2,430,000 
Denver Con, Way Co. Ist g. 5's. 1983 730,000 
for ahed T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 1,219,000 
Metropol’n Ry Co. ist A g. 6's. 1911 913,000 
Louisvil e Railw’ y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 4,600,000 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 3,000,000 
7 ren rth a Lf =. tr. 6.58. evel 12,500,000 
way — st con. g. 5’s, 
Columb, "eoth os t gtd g 5's, 1993 a 
0 um shetty st gtd g 5’s, 
Le wPavi i acavecuel| 
xave wb er Ist gtd g 5’s, 
t. West Side Blev.Chie.1stg d's. ids ae 
e es e Elev c.lstg.4’s. 
registered................. ¢ 10,000,000 
Mil. Elec. R. &Li “4 con.30yr. 6: ay 1926 6,103,000 
— “y ab 
Se, a “19 4,050,000 
st. Paul ‘City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 2,480,000 
ees CEE PO cc cccesoascs 1,138,000 
Third acanns R’y N. Y. Ist g 5’s. 1937 5,000,000 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st ¢.5’s.1945 4,387,000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 3,969,000 
« 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 1936 6,031,000 
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8314 Oct. 31,19” 
1304 June25,19’ 


100 Sept.25,19° 
107 Oct. 29,19 


10554 Oct. 31,19” 
105% June20, 19° 
110 Oct. 25, 19° 
1038 Oct. 31, 19” 
127% Oct. 31, 19° 
114 Oct. 30, 19” 
106 J unel8, 19° 
121 June 18,°98 
02% Oct. 8, 


117% ey 31,19” 
102 t. 31, 19” 
88 Oct, 20,19 


91 Apr. 28,19” 
111 May 29,19” 


121% nat 26,19" 
92° Oct. 26,19" 
3214 Sept. 20,19” 


1138 Jan. 6,°99 


115 Oct. 26,19” 
108 Oct. 18,19" 
108 Sept. 12, 19° 
88 Oct. 31, 19” 


86 Oct. 31,19’ 


10334 Oct. 29,19° 
110 Jan. 20, 199 
116 Nov.27.'99 


100 Oct. 31,19” 
9414 — 31, = 


10584 Apr. 17,°95 
9734 J unel3, 19” 


11814 Oct. 31,19° 
122” Oct. 31,19" 
11244 May 29,798 
122g Oct. 12/19" 


106 Oct. 27,’99 
109 Oct. 30,°99 


112 -Aug.24,19° 
112 Nov. 28,’99 


J 
—_ 





8334 


10644 


110 
10334 


127% 127 
iss iia 


—_ 


94 | 10246 


118%4 
10354 


35 
10 


115 
108 


87% 
10534 


100 
95 


" 117% | 
120 


8214 


107 


10414 


110° 
10214 





100 


98 
91 | 





"12236 | 
ree 


98 





Total. 
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BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. . 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.1948 


B’klynFerryCo.ofN. Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 
B’klynW. & W. Co. ist g.tr.cts.5’s.1945 


Chic. J =. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
n-cum, inc, 5’s......... 
Det. Mack. & Mar. Id. gt. B16 8A, 1911 


Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g. 5’s,1926 
Hend’n Bdg Co. ist s’k. f’d g. ~ 1931 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 


Iron Steamboat Co. 6’S........+. 1901 


Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s....1919 
Manh., Bch H. & L, lim. gen. g. ‘48.1940 


Newport N alg Shipbuilding % | 
Dry Dock 8'6....cccccccce 1890-1990 
N. Y. & rar Land ist g 6’s...1910 


St. Louis Term). Station Cupples. 

& Pro operty S Co. lst g 444’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s..1923 
ioe Valley W. Wks. [st 6’s....1906 

S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real ee ist g coltr. sone 





(Series D 434’S ...ccccccccees 901-1916 
© BEC cccccccevecosuse 1907-1917 

2 Peiccceceseses .. + - 1908-1918 

, ° OF Ciiccccosccoosenes 1903-1918 
© Be Gticcscccccccesend 1908-1918 

es JI yh iceeneennseceons 1904-1919 

° J 4 Ss. eeeeseeeeeveeeeee 1904-1919 
TP ns cascéoncnseannsneesons 
Vermont Marble, Ist s. fund 5’s. .1910 


BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 
American Cotton Oil deb. g. -™ .1900 

extended 444’s. . 1915 
Am, Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g . 6's. ...1915 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll. est 4’s, 1919 


Barney & Smith Car Co. 1st g. 6’s.1942 
Gramercy Sugar Co., Ist g. 6’s. ...1928 


illinois — Co. debenture 5’s...1910 
. conv. deb. 5’s...... 910 
Internat’l PaperCo. 1st con.g 6’s.1918 


Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1928 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s. ..1920 
Procter & Gamble, Ist g 6’s...... 1940 


Standard Rope & Twine Ist g. 6’s.1946 
inc, g. 5’s.1946 


U.S. Env. Co, Ist sk. fd. g¢ . 1918 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fa id 1915 


BONDS OF COAL AND IRON 
COMPANIES. 

Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. gz. 6’s. .1900 

Colo, Cr & I’n Devel.Co. etd g.5’s,1909 
ID Tn a cee imne 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s 

Col. Fuel & lron Co. gen. sf g 5’s,.1943 

Grand Riv. Coal & Coke ahd g. 6’s,1919 
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Int’st Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 

Paid.| price, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
M & S| 10844 Oct. 31,19’ | 10354 103 83,500 
F&A S06 Pent. 0 oe. pe ee 
F&A Oct. 29,19’ | 70 68 80,000 
T&T TO Aus AP | ccce cece | cccee one 
FN | Perey OOS, MA 
A&O!| 30 Oct. 27,19 | 31% 2734, 239,000 
J&sil June 3,'92| .... at eeeses - 
M&S 1476 pune 14. 99 p = | eenseions 
M&N/102 Jan. 19,94 +1 tennews e 
J &3J| 75% Dec. 4,°95 ee ee ‘ 
M&N 102 a 8,°97 ee . . . eee 
M&N/ 55 Aug.27,°95 esac —— 
J & J 94 May 21,°94 ee ee 
F&A 90 Oct. 3,99 . ees se ae ee eeee 
J&D eeeeeeeeeeeeeee8 ” * . . 7 eeee 
J &3\101 Feb. 19,97 - Siinieiiee 
M & 8/ 11344 July 3,19"; .... ... eee 
J & J eeeeeeeoeaeeee eeeee ee eeee 
= Pepe vii. © aennnes 
8S PCRs ouner t daens sad 
F&A/100 Mar.15,19° aa een : 
| eee IEE ONES : 
OF 8 8 EES peer ns Pee ‘ 
FS ER ca one . 
a ee 
QF il Oct. Lg A 102 100% 8,000 
ern 100% 1 7,000 
M&S 1084 Oct Oct. a te 70 oo” 10,000 
J & J eeeeeeeeaeeee eeeee ee — eeeeseeee 
Da Bi ee GU Tt cece «cscs | coseces ‘ 
A&O} 8934 Feb. 2,19’ ib: ‘nee 8 eeeodes . 
Sie) Be ae ee <eoxe.. dcce | eecce een 
Aes We see deck. aoen 1 ccedseas 
F & A| 106% Oct. 31,19’ | 10644 103% 47,000 
AGO! GH AMORA! cece coce | cocccesse 
J &3/}106 Oct. 10,19°| 107 106 7,000 
J & J| 113% July 24,99 we eeceaues 
F&A Oct. 31,19’ | 69 6634 52,000 
ae 10% Oct. 30,19” 11 9 ,000 
BO Bi cncsces oe, eee 
M&N| 115 Oct. ” 92.19” 115 113% 20, 

F&A/101 Aug.22,19°| . veae 1 béendoes 
Oot Ge Be sete dene | cccese wa 
M & N| 107 Oct. 30,19" | 10884 107° | "22,000 
F &A| 981% Oct. 31:19 | 9444 91%| 116,000 
DA, shitansaieanenda ii: enna ¢ wenssaes 
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NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


BOND QUOTATIONS. —Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

















NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Jefferson & — Coal & Ir. 
MM cnieceecoeneesed 192¢ 


eeeeeeeeeeveeeee eee 


2d gz. ae 926 
Pleasant Valley “Goal Ist g. s.f.5s.1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 

Bir. div. 1st. con, 6’s...1917 

Cah. “Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6's. 1922 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g 6’s...1910 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. lst g 5’s.1919 


Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
Bost. Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’dg.5’s..1939 
B’klyn Union GasCo.l1stcong. 5’s.1945 


Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1932 


Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s....... 19238 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g.5’s..... 1918 


Equitable Gas Light ~~ - ~ = 
Ist zon. g. 5’s . 1982 


Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
General Electric Co. deb. g.5’s. ..1922 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Like. 5's. 1915 


Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 


Kings Co. we L.& Power g. 5’s..1937 
; " — ase money 6’s....1997 
Edison El.11).BkIn Ist con.g. ‘4’s.1939 


Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g. seewend 
, a a ae ele 


* # —" ~ sd eae tr 25’s.1948 
_ @&8 pe 

pu oe mny col tr g4’s.1949 

Edison “ a Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 
1st g. 5's. . 1995 
Paterson&Pas. ‘a "CR. con. g. 5s. .1949 


Feop's Gas & C. Co. C. 1st g. g 6’s.1904 
[ ES, ae, 1904 
. ist ¢ 2, ee 1943 
. wepeemens Ss 1947 
5 . refuding registered.. 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 5's, 1937 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 
Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. istgtd.g.6’s,1905 
| Mutual FuelGasCo. Istgtd.g. 5’s.1947 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5’s.1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f'dg. ses 1950 
Western Gas Co. col. tr.g. 5’s....1933 








TELEGRAPH AND peta Co. 
ND 
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Commercial Cable “a Ist g. 4’s.23897. 
Pt n<ecetsbedibeesnkee 
Total amount of lien, $13,000,000. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. gsfd5's, 1926 
Metrop. pot fen Ists’k f’d g. 5’s,1918 | 
aD 
N. Y. &N.. 5 Tel. gen. g 5’s. 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s.. 1988 038 | 
« fundg & realestate g. 414s. 1950 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 | 
Northwestern Telegraph 1s.. 1904 | | 
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LAST SALE. 






OCTOBER SALEs, 








id. Price. Date. 


High. Low.| Total, 








1054% Oct. 10,98 
80 May 4, 
105 Oct. 24,19° 


‘856 May “410 
11644 Oct. 26,19" 
10444 Jan. 28,98 
9344 Oct. 31,19” 
994 Nov. 16,’99 
118% Sept. 4,19” 
102% Oct. 17,19’ 


120 Oct. 16,19” | 120 


9246 Mar. 11,’95 


974% Oct. 138,°99 


108 Oct. 31,19 
9744 Nov. 1,95 


106% Oct. 31,19” 


93 Oct. 31,19’ 
107 Ss Oct. 9” 
11844 July 13, 19” 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


107 July 13,19” 
107 Sept. 25, 19” 
117 Oct. 22. 19° 
1066 Dec. 16, 98 
108 es. 13,19” 
105 July 13, 19” 
103 May 4, 19° 
105 Aug. 22; 19” 
108 Dec. 15,99 


105% Junel6,’98 


101% May 21,19” | 
100% Oct. 3,19" | 
109 Oct. 7,°99 
103 Feb. 17,°99 | 
112 Nov. 27,95 
111% Oct. 18, is 


07 
| 110% Sept.14,19° 
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BOND SALES. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 






































NAME Principat | Int?st YEAR 1900.| OCTOBER SALES. 
Due | Amount. Paid 
ral * |High. Low.| High. Low.) Total. 
nited States con. 2’s registered...1930) | Qa | 104 104 104 104 10,0% 
. con. 2’8s COUPON............ 1930 | | 335, 950.600 Qs | 104 104 104 104 10,000 
P con. 2’s reg. small bonds. . 1930 — Qa seed» G00k 1. edee e000). e000 
. oon. oo bds.1930 QJ oid** aban | ahh obbis ase 
*s registered.........-. - ; QF 0844 | 10934 
: Secoupe.............. <a | QF | 11334 loess | 11088 1092 | 80°500 
*  8ssmall bonds reg.....1908-18/ | “"°""™ Q F ee then.  eheh oeme lk .. speeds 
: Sa es tls eamo! 17g 11a” | 1i8'” 1449g| 4500 
© 48S TURMISVOTCU. cccscceseeses “i 
¢ #3 COUPON.. sess eececeees 1907 ¢ | 341,848,000) |5 4580! 11 11d, | 115 114g] 28,100 
- pA = eecccccsces eee saan t 162,315, 400 2 -d ier 15286 | ecccee 
; bts rewistered.............-1004 QF | 116 1126 | 14 133 "13,400 
5’s cOUPON............... "7904 ¢ | 40,700,850 QF | 116% 112% te 8,000 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 2 Sb ie se pee Bree 
Se ecccccctcoveséesens ; SNS ey eee Ree 
a registered. eeeeeesevere eeeees . F&A . ee ee . 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. ; 
UCDEC 5S... .cecrecseccecscccessececes 1908 3,000,000 | M&N {nsec coon | cone cece |  ceeeee 
. 8S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of |) 
1899 sinking LUNE GB. ....ccscccccccccece | | covce pine Qs | 8 6 9644 9614 10,000 
Regular delivery in denominations of | 
ELEC LL OM +b £22.628,920) ...... | é. weet esse «onel  eccees 
Small bonds denominations Of £20...... [| ccc. cece | teens dese gene seve sedec ‘ 
rf wees denominations of £500 and } | 























BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Caton.—Asa H. Caton, President of the Boston Penny Savings Bank, died October 14. 
He was born at Windsor, Mass., in 1827. 


Chandler.—Henry Chandler, Treasurer of the Amoskeag Savings Bank, Manchester, N. 
H., and a director of the Amoskeag National Bank, died October 20, at the age of seventy 
years. 

Clapp.—Joseph D. Clapp, President of the First National Bank, Fort Atkinson, Wis., died 
October 29. He was born in Vermont in 1811, settling in Wisconsin in 1839. In 1859 he started 
a bank, which was later merged into the First National Bank, of which Mr. Clapp was made 
President. 

Cramton.—John W. Cramton, a prominent capitalist of Rutland, Vt., and President of 
the Baxter National Bank, of that place, died October 29. He was born at Tinmouth, Vt., in 
1826. After working on a farm for some time, he began his business career as a peddler ; in 
1853 he went to Rutland, where he engaged in the tin business, and later purchased a hotel. 
At the time of his death he was identified with many large and successful enterprises. 

Derwin.—Wm. Derwin, President of the German-American Bank, Hannibal, Mo., died 
October 31, aged sixty-six vears. 

Flagler.—Gen. Benjamin Flagler, President of the Bank of Suspension Bridge, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and one of those who, in 1866, organized the bank, died October 30. He was born 
at Lockport, N. Y., in 18383. He fought on the Union side in the Civil War, was wounded and 
discharged in 1862. He had held numerous prominent offices, and was connected with many 
business enterprises. 


Halstead.—Daniel B. Halstead, former President of the New York National Exchange 
Bank, New York city, died October 24. He was seventy-nine years of age and had been 
actively engaged in banking in New York for about half a century, having been connected 
with the above-named bank since its organization in 1851. He was its first Cashier and became 
President in 1866. When the bank was reorganized about two years ago Mr. Halstead resigned 
as President, but continued a director. He was a trustee of the Irving Savings Institution 
and until recently a director of the Fourteenth Street Bank. 

Hayward.—Hon. Wm. S. Hayward, formerly mayor of Providence, R. I., and President 
of the Union Trust Co., of that city, and a director in other banks, died November 5. 
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Holmes.—Charles B. Holmes, Cashier of the Hurlbut National Bank for the last thirty 
years, Winsted, Ct., died October 26, aged fifty-four years. Mr. Holmes was riding a bicycle 
in company with his son-in-law, when he suddenly fell and died without speaking, death being 
due to heart disease. 

Kerr.—Samuel L. Kerr, President of the Hubbard (Ohio) Banking Co., died October 31. 
He was born in Sussex county, N. J., in 1821, but had resided in Ohio for fifty years. 

Knauth.—Octavio Knauth, a member of the well-known banking firm of Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne, of New York city and Leipzig, Germany, died October 31 while tempora- 
rily in this country on a visit to relatives. Hewas formerly a resident of New York, but had 
lived in Germany for the past ten years. He was born at Zurich, Switzerland, in 1857, and 
after being educated at Leipzig entered the banking firm founded by his father, Theodor 
Knauth. 

Laimbeer.—Richard H. Laimbeer, Vice-President of the New York Produce Exchange 
Bank, New York city, died October 14. He was born in England in 1825. 

Miller.—James Miller, President of the Cedar Falls (lowa) National Bank since its organ- 
ization, died October 17. 

Morgan.—Oliver P. Morgan, Vice-President of the Old National Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and a resident of that city for sixty-eight years, died October 24, at the age of seventy-seven. 
He had held a number of city and county offices. 

Shugert.—J. D. Shugert, Cashier of the Center County Banking Co., Bellefonte, Pa., died 
October 26. He was one of those who organized the bank in 1868, and had been its Cashier 
continuously. 

Spraker.—Frasier Spraker, aged seventy-five, President of the National Spraker Bank, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., and one of the well-known and wealthy bankers of the State, died 
October 25. 

Smith.—Marshall Smith, aged sixty-two, President of the Bank of Westerville, Ohio, died 
October 9. 

Strong.—Wm. L. Strong, former mayor of New York city, and for many years President 
of the Central National Bank, New York, died November 2. Mr. Strong resigned his position 
as President of the Central National Bank when he became mayor, but continued to bea 
director. He was also a director of the Plaza Bank and Vice-President of the New York 
Security and Trust Co. 

Mr. Strong was born in Richland county, Ohio in 1827, and when sixteen years old entered 
a dry goods store at Wooster in that State. He came to New York in 1853, taking employment 
in the same line of business, and in 1870 he organized the firm of W. L. Strong & Co., which has 
continued to the present. Asa banker, merchant and citizen few men ever stood higher in 
publicesteem, while his administration as mayor of New York won the approval of all friends 
of good government. 

Stryker.—Gen. Wm. 8. Stryker, President of the Trenton (N. J.) Saving Fund Society, 
and adjutant general of New Jersey for many years, died October29. He was born at Trenton 
in 1838, was educated at the College of New Jersey, enlisted in the Union Army at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, and won the rank of lieutenant colonel. He was made brigadier gen- 
eral and adjutant general of New Jersey in 1867, and was breveted major general in 1874 for 
long and meritorious service. 

Wilcoxson.—Harrison Wilcoxson, President of the Banking House of Wilcoxson & Co., 
Carrollton, Mo., died October 30, aged eighty-six years. He had been identified with the bank 
since 1867, and was highly successful. 

Wooster.—Henry R. Wooster, Vice-President of the Deep River (Conn.) National Bank, 
and Treasurer of the Deep River Savings Bank for thirty years, died November 3, aged fifty- 
two years. 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORE. 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
NE $ .60 §$.70 UN CE, . . ccacoocaseesess $4.73 $4.76 
Mexican dollars. ......scccccces 50% 51 Spanish doubloons............. 15.50 15.60 
Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. .46 4 Spanish 25° pesos. ........seeeee. 4.78 4.81 
EEE ATED: 4.82 4.36 exican doubloons............ 15.50 15.60 
Victoria sovereigns........ cove 4.84 4.86 Mexican 20 P@SOS......cescceees 19.53 19.60 
PT cetbedsccaccecesoens 94 96 7 rer 3.96 4.02 
Sct ccvccccccccsess 3.84 3.86 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 44 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, “a per ounce. New York market for large commerciai silver 
bars, 643g @ 6536c. Fine silver (Government assay), 6454 @ 6534c. Official price, 6414c. 


























